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DRESS 
YOUR 


ADVERTISING 
IN A 


BUSINESS SUIT! 


...when you want to influence management men 


When you seek the power of a gen- 
eral-business medium to reach top 
management, remember: There is 
no reading incentive as compelling 
to an executive as knowing his 
business. “Consumer” magazines 
can lure him with “relaxation,” but 
business news comes first. This is 
one reason for Business Week’s 
continued industrial-advertising 


leadership among general, general- 


BUSINESS 


business, and news magazines. It 
is “for management only’... all 
business in content...the most 
concentrated management circula- 
tion... the greatest management 
readership per advertising dollar. 
Dress your industrial advertising 
in a business suit, when you want 
to influence management men. — 
BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill 
Magazine. Member ABC. 





Tom set- lam \(emele) you 
RF -Val mite) g-m-y- || -\- ere 


Anybody who is anybody 
in ANY field who buys 
anything industrial, uses 
THOMAS REGISTER 

to locate | 

sources of supply, and 
they use if more than 
70,000 Times a Day! 








Prove it yourself—Call any number of purchasing 





agents—4 out 5 will tell you they buy and use 


Thomas Register in their purchasing activities. 











23,486 ABC Paid Circulation 
12,252 National Advertisers 
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THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. CX 
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Good Editorial and Field Research 


Two Members of PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Editorial and Research Staff 


BUREN C. HEROD 


Field Editor, Geologist, field 
experience in mining op 
erations and explorations 
Formerly associated with 
mining and geologic con 
and with U.S 


government as mining geo 


sulting firm 
| i! 
logist in nonmetallic min 


erals industry 


JAMES G. KOSTKA 


Director of Marketing and 
Research. Has 15 years of 
marketing and research ex 
perience, the last 5 years 
in the nonmetailic minerals 
industry. Received AB de 
at Ur 


gree iversity of 


Iinois 


sie Be 
am 


nm ‘ moe 
one * 
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And they should, if a business publication is to meet its obligations to 
the industries it serves. This close relationship of editorial and market 
study is fundamental to PIT AND QUARRY ’s policy. 


A basic factor in that policy is editorial writing that originates IN THE 
FIELD . personal ‘“‘on-the-spot”’ contact with producers and operations. 
Equally basic and equally important is the preparation of market analyses 
developed from FIELD study of equipment in action, product applications, 
and potentials. 


Who benefits? The READER from detailed first-hand reporting 
on non-metallic mineral production methods in plants of all sizes. The 
ADVERTISER who knows this readership is getting the attention it de- 
serves ... and who can rely on studies made from DIRECT contact by PIT 
AND QUARRY ’s staff with his product's application, markets and trends. 


It is teamwork like this .. . good editorial and field research .. . that 
accounts for PIT AND QUARRY ’s years of sustained editorial leadership. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response to Advertising and Editorial in — 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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shop talk 


# One word which we hope will 
never be applied to IM is “static.” 
In our humble opinion, no = Secalinons 
publication can long continue to 
serve its readers’ best interests by 
standing still — 
a plateau the publication may have 


no matter how high 


reached, 

With this thought in mind, we 
have developed a special “Reader 
Bonus” program for 1959. Seven 
major bonuses have already been 
planned, with more to come later. 


1. Markets on the Move .. . Here’s 
an exciting new department which 
will appear monthly in IM. Designed 
for rapid reading, this special report 
will keep readers posted on impor- 
tant developments in key industrial 
markets. Because of its importance, 
this feature has been given a special 
position poececing x the feature article 
section (page 33 this month). 


2. IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 

. Most popular series in 1958 issues 
of IM was the special “encyclopedia’”’ 
features. Starting next month these 
detailed reference articles will be 
presented as separate booklets ready 
for immediate reading and filing. 
(You won’t want to miss this month’s 
encyclopedia feature starting on 
page 53. It shows how you can make 


use of readership research reports.) 


3. Sales Promotion Ideas . . . IM 
readers have always given special 
attention to the 
Ideas’ department. Starting with 
this issue, the department is being 


‘Sales Promotion 


expanded to more than double its 
previous size. In addition to more of 
the short items which have been the 
backbone of this department, it will 
now include a number of case his- 
tory articles. (See page 103 for ad- 
ditional details. ) 


4. Industrial Sales Managers 
While IM has always provided edi- 


torial material of special interest to 
industrial sales managers, this im- 
portant segment of our reader audi- 
ence will be given an added oppor- 
tunity to “speak its piece” in a new 
series beginning shortly. Each 
month, IM will ask a group of indus- 
trial sales managers to comment on 
developments in the marketing man- 
agement area. These comments will 
be carefully analyzed, then de- 
veloped editorially. 


5S. Washington Report . . . How do 
the developments in the nation’s 
capital affect industrial marketers? 
IM’s Washington editor Stanley Co- 
hen has been answering that ques- 
tion each month in his “Washington 
Report” column. To give more depth 
to editor Cohen’s reports, IM is 
shifting from coverage of a number 
of separate subjects in each issue to 
a more detailed study of the single, 
most important subject of the month. 
Don’t miss this month’s report on the 
postal situation (page 80) 


6. More Original Research 

During 1959, IM’s pages will show 
increased evidence of the work be- 
ing done by the IM Editorial Re- 
search Department organized just a 
year ago. A special article starting 
on page 48, “The Industrial Ad 
Budget,” is a good example of how 
this department is functioning to 


provide added reader services. 


7. Picture Stories . While picture 
stories are nothing new for IM, 
added emphasis will be placed on 
“photo journalism” during 1959. Not 
only will there be more complete 
picture stories, but special emphasis 
will also be given picture sequences 


to illustrate regular feature articles 


The Edilore 


Complete table of contents ...pages4&5 





abide Engineering 


. . . “pin-point” circula- 
tion to the vertical 
carbide and cutting tool 
market! 


Here is your direct approach to members and 
prospective members of the Society of Carbide 
Engineers. The men who are actively engaged 
in the application, performance and mainte- 
nance of carbides, ceramic tooling and allied 
product: men who make and specify 
purchases. Carbide Engineering is the only 
publication that serves this field exclusively. 
@ THE ONLY PUBLICATION SERVING 
THE CARBIDE AND CUTTING TOOL 
MARKET. CIRCULATION DIRECTED 
TO THOSE WHO USE, BUY AND DE- 
VELOP CARBIDES, CERAMICS AND 
OTHER CUTTING TOOLS OR ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 
OVER 15,000 GUARANTEED 
MONTHLY CIRCULATION 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF CARBIDE ENGINEERS 
READER ANALYSIS: DESIGN ENGI- 
NEERS, PROCESS ENGINEERS, PRO- 
DUCTION MANAGERS, METHODS 
ENGINEERS, TOOLING SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS, SETUP SUPERVISORS, MASTER 
MACHINISTS AND OTHER TOOL SPE- 
CIA‘TISTS 
VEX TICAL COVERAGE OF THE CAR- 
BIDE, CUTTING TOOL AND CERAMIC 
TOOL MARKET 
PERSONALLY MAILED TO RECIPI- 
ENTS BY NAME AND TITLE 
TOP HITCHCOCK STYLE EDITORIAL 
TREATMENT OF TOPICS OF INTER- 
EST TO THIS LARGE AND GROWING 
MARKET 
7x 10 FORMAT—HIGHEST VISIBILITY, 
EASY-TO-READ 
GET ALL THE: FACTS ... 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE CE DATA FILE. 
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WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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Phil Seitz 


I-T-E reaps multiple rewards through distributor education . . 
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Can the results of industrial advertising be measured? . . 


Top management turned out in full strength to answer this questi 


personally. You'll find a number of tangible ways these company hea 
have to make sure their promotional dollars are pr 


a oa Ie Ce ara atta Wy aw We! oe ale eons Owe Oa 


Expanded by popular demand, here’s an enlarged gold mine of ideas 
which have worked for others: how decals for railway hobbyists bring 


world-wide appreciation for a company; clever ways to humanize 


trademark protection; closed-circuit tv comes to a printing plant, plus , ie: 
numerous other ideas. 
Pinballs pay off at geophysical exhibit ................ LY 


This company had a handsome, colorful trade show exhibit, but needed Jack S. Peck 
an extra touch. A pinball machine—adapted to play-up selling points Vice President 
Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck, Inc. 


—packed them in throughout the show. R. F. Alexander : “ ; 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Advance Machine licks dealer lethargy with incentives ... . Mr. Peck says, “In today’s complex 
market it is virtually impossible for 
personal salesmen to contact the many 
trick. Advance Machine did it with incentives. W. G. Duryee persons who influence the purchase 
of the products we have to offer. The 
1958 brings shifts in business paper ranks .............. initial contact, the introduction of 
your company and its products is an 
AMA Journal,” with trend-bucking gain of 1,195 pages, moves int important job that can best be done 
top spot in advertising volume for first time at year’s end. ‘Oil & Gas - by a consistent, persistent space ad- 
Journal,’ “Engineering News-Record” and “Iron Age” lead industri vertising program.” 
Metalworking, woodworking and mass 
transportation are three big busy 
5 P : markets whose purchasing specialists 
Readership reports available in 1959 ................ are best reached by means of a con- 
sistent advertising program is appro- 
ee = é priate Hitchcock trade publications. 
the months ahead—by publication, type of service and date of study. An Talk to your Man from Hitchcock 
extra bonus this year is the listing of Canadian publications. soon ... let him explain why Hitch- 
cock means quality circulation, why 
Semi-annual editorial index . . July through December, 1958 Hitchcock publications have attained 
the leadership in readership to the 
men who count in the metalworking, 
mass transportation and woodworking 
The director of advertising and promotion for Harris-Intertype Corp. markets. 
Cleveland, receives the accolade as top man of the industrial ad THE ae 
vertising field. Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKINS 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
DEPARTMENTS Hitchcock's Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Advertising volume in business Marketing aids , Grinding and Finishing 
papers 2 Assembly and Fastener Engineering 
Marketing research l PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Company communications 93 Mass Transportation ; 
: Markets on the move 29 Mass Transportation's Directory 
Copy chasers : School Bus Trends 
WOOD WORKING 
Editorially speaking 17 NIAA news Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Hitchcock's Wood Working Directory 


Turning distributor indifference into a 49% increase in sales is a neat 


publications. 


A valuable listing of readership studies which will be made during 


Copy Chasers pick ‘Industrial Advertising’s Man-of-the-Year’ 


For the record Problems in industria! marketing 


Advertiser changes Sales promotion ideas 103 e 
Agency changes Shop talk 3 
Media changes 
: es Top management forum 10¢ ‘ 

IM reprints available : wv PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Industrial shows Washington report Bl WHEATON * ILLINOIS 


= : SINCE |1898 
Letters to the editor Which ad attracted more reader 87 , 
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Engineer, William S. Brucker, is shown here with the newest 














In less than two years, Black and Decker Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at Towson, Md., has added 
15 new products to “The World’s Most Complete Line” of 


quality electric tools, The company's Chief Development 


om 


B&D tool, the Heavy-Duty DUST-LESS Belt Sander. 








7 WANTED: quick, 
convenient access to 
product information 


Comments Black and Decker’s Chief Development Engi- 
neer: “I am sure no company that wants to have us buy 
its products would purposefully make it difficult for us 
to do so. 

“Yet, a surprisingly large number do make it difficult 
for us even to consider their products. 

“The problem stems in large part from an apparent 
unawareness, in many companies, of how much we rely 
on manufacturers’ catalogs as our basic guides to prob- 
able sources of supply and why, when we need catalogs, 
we want to be able to locate them easily and use them 
immediately. 

“We depend on manufacturers’ catalogs to supplement 
our experience. We cannot know every manufacturer of 
every product we could use. Moreover, there are many 
companies we know so little about that we would prob- 
ably not refer to their catalogs if we had them—unless 
these catalogs had been indexed and cross-referenced to 
make them easy to find. We cannot undertake this time- 
consuming, never-ending task of maintaining catalogs 
on our Own. 

“There is a very sensible and effective solution to this 
problem, however, in Sweet’s system of classifying, in- 
dexing, and filing manufacturers’ catalogs in bound vol- 
umes. The catalogs in our Sweet’s Files are easy and 
convenient to use, we always know where they are, and 
we can refer to them instantly whenever we need them. 

“Every manufacturer who makes his catalog available 
to us via Sweet’s speeds our product-selection work, cuts 


our costs, and makes it easy for us to consider and speci- 


fy his products. | know of no other service we appreciate 


more or find more helpful.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division —F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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‘‘T don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 
I don’t know your company’s product. 
I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 
I don’t know your company’s record. 
I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now-—what was it you wanted to sell me?”’ 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls— 


with business publication advertising. 





~. McGraw-Hill . 
© o- 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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across the 
electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering 

to put your 


product to work, ELECTRICAL | 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 





POWER GENERATION ... At the Vallecitos Atomic Power Plant, nuclear 
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ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 4 





you clear the way today........... 


Your future sales success in the $41-billion Original Equip- 
ment Market depends on how well you sell the design 
engineer today. 


Shortly, more new machinery and more new equipment 
than ever before will be in production. And it is the design 
engineer who right now is specifying the materials, com- 
ponent parts and finishes for this huge volume of new 
products. 


These key men read Product Engineering first. They do 
so because every week the OEM’s largest editorial staff 
gives them the most significant design and product devel- 
opment information first. Editorial reader studies which 
show consistently high cover-to-cover scores prove this. 





Such thorough, enthusiastic readership produces results. 
A column on the next-to-last page pulled 3046 booklet 


Product Engineering @ The McGraw-Hill magazine of 


Published Every Monday 


12 © Industrial Marketing 





..Or you’re blocked tomorrow 


requests... a feature article got 3645 individual reprint 
requests — many pull over 2000 requests . . . a five-line 
mention of a circular slide rule drew over 1100 requests. * 


Total paid circulation of Product Engineering’s carefully 
screened subscribers is at a new high of over 42,000... 
renewals — the gage of satisfied readers — are increasing 
substantially. * 


To clear the way for tomorrow’s big OEM sales, you must 
get your sales message through to these decision-making 
engineers today. Make certain you reach these prime cus- 
tomers and prospects. Put Product Engineering on your 
advertising schedule now. 


*Your Product Engineering representative is ready to show you 
these and many other pertinent results in our 1959 FACT FILE. 


Design Engineering and Product Development @ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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buys 
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Hinishing equipment 


MARKET RESEARCH 
TOOLS available from The 
IRON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in 
metalworking classified by new 
SIC codes (can be leased* at 
cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects 
at $.10 per name*); 1958 edi- 
tion of Basic Marketing Datat, 
Statistical summary of 1957 
metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new 


t 


SIC codes; How to Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalwork- 
ing+, a how-to-do-it research 
brochure; How Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for 
major products used in metal- 
working; Basic Marketing Map 
of Metalworking? showing mar- 
ket concentrations; sound slide- 
film “Evaluating Your Metal- 
working Markets,” which is 
now being shown by IRON 
AGE representatives. 


yinpames selling to metalworking tree to companies or agencies selling to metalworkin 











~ How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworkin 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON AGE SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-influence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRON AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools... and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 





How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 
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i ™ Identify the 
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Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 








3. 

Gear sales 
efforts to 
market potential 





4. 

Increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 











A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF UNSOLICITED COMMENTS PERTAINING TO ROCK PRODUCTS MAGAZINE... 


“Succinct.. 
D Accurate .. 
Readable . .” 











5. allen, President 
0, Be an ._. Gorporst2o8 

ROCK PRODU". | pyplisbine OFF Charles F. Parthum 
Maclean-="" treet Sales Pr + M 


7q West Monroe 114 nois 9 
chicago- 3 BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
; South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





In three words —‘‘Succinct, accurate, and readable,” Mr, Parthum 
explains the publishing philosophy that governs the editorial service 
of the new ROCK PRODUCTS. Topflight advertising men, like 
Mr. Parthum, who are successful in getting maximum readership 
for their advertising, recognize the importance of editorial vitality, 
continual research and modern format. We are grateful that Mr. 
Parthum and other experts recognize these “plus” values in today’s 
ROCK PRODUCTS as sound reasons for keeping it high on their 
list of basic advertising buys. Why don’t you take a good look at the 
new ROCK PRODUCTS, and see for yourself what editorial leader- 
ship means in getting maximum advertising results. 


ROCK PRODUCTS © mactean-nunter pustication 
79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, iLL. + RAndolph 6-2802 


Also publishers of Concrete Products 
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Seasons Orodings The industry's recognized authority and only ABC Book. 
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There's no such thing as 


Packaging Market 


Packaging is not one single market. 
The loose term “THE packaging market” actually takes in two distinct and 
separate activities: Package makers and package users. Their interests and 
needs are as dissimilar as are the makers and users of any other product 
produced by American industry. 
Furthermore, each of these two groups subdivides with equal logic: 
Package Makers are either 
Basic material manufacturers such as the producers of paper, paperboard, 
films, foils, etc.; or they are 
Converters, who turn the basic materials into overwraps, boxes, bags or 
any of the other types of containers used to contain, merchandise and 
protect American industry’s products. 
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LMANUFACTURING 
I 
f i ( f ? 
PRODUCTION CONVERSION FOR RETAIL FOR INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTION: Paperboard, Metal Cans, Filling Machines, etc. 
CONVERSION: Paperboard into Boxes, Film into Bags, etc. 
FOR RETAIL USE: Cosmetics, Breakfast Cereals, Toys, etc. 

FOR INDUSTRY USE: Instruments, Parts, Chemicals, efc. 

















AY WOOD 


Package Users are sharply separated into 
Packaging-for-Retail, in which the dominant interest 
is appearance for merchandising’s sake—the “buy 
me” side of packaging; and 
Non-Retail (Industrial) Packaging, where the prod- 
uct must be protected as a first consideration and 
appearance is taken only as an added advantage. 

No two of these classes or subclasses have similar prob- 
lems, needs, intentions, interests or buying patterns. Nor 
do the same individuals generally place orders or have a 
voice in selecting suppliers. 

Because of this simple logic, Haywood Publishing Com- 
pany publishes three separate magazines, covering three 
segments of the packaging field separately. 

Only with such separate magazines can your advertising 
pin-point your own customers and potential customers. 
Only with such separate magazines can your advertising 
message be supported with pin-point editorial and clean 
no-waste circulation. 

The “all-directions” magazines must inevitably ask you 
to pay inflated rates to support inflated mass circulation. 
Meanwhile their editorial coverage of the various seg- 
ments of packaging must diffuse almost to the vanishing 
point as they attempt to “charge off in all directions” at 
the same time. 

In the box below and on following pages you will find 
salient points about the three specialized Haywood Pack- 
aging Magazines, each focusing its editorial content and 
its circulation on the responsible buying interests and 
influences in a separate buying area. 


PACKAGING 
MAGAZINES 





PACKAGING PARADE e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690—Michael R. O'Hara, F. C. Goodrich, William H. Mathee, Jr. «© NEW YORK CITY 22—128 E. 56th St.- 
Plaza 1-1863—Gerry O. Manypenny, John H. Wilcox, Rudy Bauser, Herbert C. Abrahamson, Jr. ¢ CLEVELAND 15—1836 Euclid Ave.—PRospect 
1-0505—Lee B. Bergstrom, Thornton R. Warren *© WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON 


We urge you to inspect very carefully what every Packaging magazine 
offered you (including our own) actually delivers per dollar in terms of 
contact,with your potential buyers. You'll want to know how much waste 
you must pay for with catch-all circulation aggregates. You'll want to 
weigh how much regular editorial support your advertising gets from 
articles about your field of interest. In other words, you'll want to find out 
where you get the most for your money, measured by plain facts. 


Careful analysis of publisher's audit statements make many of these facts 
apparent; call in your Haywood representative to show you other definite 
data. Get the ‘Packaging’ picture clear before you invest! 

Confused by “innovation” claims among Packaging media? Here are some 


(1) Haywood has been familiar with the Packaging field longer than any 
other publisher. We started printing ‘Shears’ in 1892; became its 
ublisher in 1918; renamed it BOXBOARD CONTAINERS in 1950. We 
Grenaht out PACKAGING PARADE in 1933, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 

in 1955. 
(2) Haywood magazines in the Packaging User fields have always aimed 
circulation at the companies in a given market which do 80-90% of 


total volume in that field—the same way you concentrate your sales 
calls. It's a basic concept--but not a new one. 
(3) Haywood Packaging Magazines provide more total circulation (all 


42,712 (39,598 in the User fields), as of July 1, 1958, audits 
(4) Haywood Packaging Magazines run more advertising pages addressed 
to all categories of Packaging than any competing packaging pub- 
lishing house 
(5) Haywood Packaging Magazines run many more total pages of edito- 
rial than any competing magazine. Your Haywood man can show you 
the breakdowns, magazine by magazine and category by category 
facts: Haywood Packaging Magazines give you more focused coverage, more 
direct editorial support, less waste, per ad dollar 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Houston, Tulsa 


) in all categories of Packaging than any other publicatien 


New York — Cleveland — Lafayette, Indiana 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 











IT TAKES A SPECIALIZED MAGAZINE 
TO GIVE PRACTICAL COVERAGE OF 


Packaging for Retail 








— A SEPARATE MARKET 


PACKAGING PARADE, established in 1933, is the only magazine con- 
centrating exclusively on Packaging-for-Retail, in both editorial and circu- 
lation coverage. With pithy, news-style reporting and profuse illustrations, 
it spotlights new or improved packages, materials, techniques and services 
in its specialized area. PACKAGING PARADE selects its readers by con- 
trolled (BPA) circulation, which alone possesses the flexibility to keep 
focused on areas of major packaging activity in this fast-growing, fast- 
changing field. A pioneer in verification methods, its high reader accept- 
ance is demonstrated by a verification percentage of 93.16% (83.48% 
direct). 

PACKAGING PARADE has always concentrated circulation among those 
companies who do 80%-85% of total volume in Packaging-for-Retail— 
and reaching the individuals in those companies who have real buying 
responsibilities, including particularly the selection of suppliers. About 
95% of circulation is buyer coverage; 98% is U. S. You get the most for 
every ad dollar when you advertise in PACKAGING PARADE. 








THE MARKET .. . is vast, steadily growing, probably aggregates treatment for all important Packaging-for-Retail interests. Punch- 


$10,000,000,000 or more annually. Here are some of the big-budget 
buying areas: Adhesives, Bags, Bottles, Boxes, Cans, Closures, 
Films and Foils, Labels, Packaging Machinery, Paper, Partitions, 
Printing Inks, Tape, Collapsible Tubes—and there are many others. 
PACKAGING PARADE’s careful balance of circulation among the 


card circulation controls, classified by 4-digit S.I.C. numbers, give 
advertisers unusually flexible marketing services. 

PACKAGING PARADE SALES OFFICES: Chicago (CEntral 
6-3690), 6 N. Michigan Ave.; New York City (PLaza 1-1863), 128 
E. 56th St.; Cleveland (PRospect 1-0505), 1836 Euclid Ave.; West 


Coast—McDonald-Thompson: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


classes of industry important in Packaging-for-Retail is matched by 
Denver, Houston, Tulsa. Complete details from your Haywood man. 


equally well-proportioned editorial coverage, to assure adequate 


DIRE DES Qe: ES RRS Oe 
CIRCULATION BY BUYING CLASS 
Copies 


Food Products ‘Includes Meat, Dairy and Bakery Products; Soft Drinks; Confec- 
tionery; Canned, Frozen and Preserved Foods; Flour and Flour Mixes; Cereals; 
Feed; Tea and Coffee; Spices; Flavorings, Shortenings; Edible Oils, etc.) 

Wineries, Breweries and Distilleries 

Toilet Goods, Pharmaceuticals, Drugs and Chemicals 

Paints and Lubricants 

Textile, Apparel ang Leather Products 

Jewelry, Silverware and Glass Articles 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products 

Toys, Novelties, Sporting Goods and Musical Instruments 

Paper and Paper Products (‘Includes Picnic Plates, Greeting Cards, Stationery, 
Napkins and Towels, Drinking Straws, Playing Cards, etc.) 

Basic Metal Goods (‘Includes Brads, Nails, Spikes, Household Foil, etc. 

Fabricated Metal Products (Includes Hand Drills, Bearings, Cutlery, Hand Saws, 
Saw Blades, Piston Rings, Nuts, Bolts, Screws, Washers, etc.) 

Machinery, Except Electrical ‘Includes Portable Home Hand Tools and Non- 
electrical Household Appliances, etc.) 

Electrical Machinery, Equipment and Supplies (‘Includes Snap Switches, Electric 
Sockets, Radio and TV Tubes, Phonograph Records, Housewares, Fans, Bat- 
teries, etc.) 

Transportation Parts and Accessories (Includes Motor Vehicle Parts, etc. ) 

Professional, Scientific and Controlling Instruments (Includes Watches, Clocks, 
Photo Equipment and Supplies, etc. 

Advertising Agencies and Packaging Design Services 

Department and Chain Stores and Other Manufacturers 


TOTAL 
Prepared for BPA Audit, December, 1958 


7,344 
856 


965 
1,217 
198 
779 
739 


21,101 





IT TAKES A SPECIALIZED MAGAZINE 
TO GIVE PRACTICAL COVERAGE OF 








Packaging-for-protection 


— A SEPARATE MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING, established in 1954, is the only magazine concen- 
trating both editorial and circulation coverage exclusively on Protective and Bulk 
Packaging. This includes packages, materials and services used for protection, 
shipment and storage of non-retail goods, products and components sold inter- and 
intra-industry, raw materials, and items such as big-ticket appliances—all cases 
where marketing appeal to consumers plays a secondary part in design and selec- 
tion of packaging. 

The BPA-audited circulation of INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING, selected and main- 
tained with extreme care, assures thorough, well-defined coverage of actual buying 
influences in this specialized field. The direct verification figure is high—85.15%. 
A trained staff gives these readers the complete and up-to-the-minute information 
about development in all aspects of non-retail packaging, with its specialized 
problems and needs. Entirely new business magazine editorial ground has been 
broken with such original features as the running of the first correspondence 
course, in Packaging, for college credit, under the auspices of Purdue University. 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING, like all Haywood Packaging Magazines, provides 
unusually effective marketing services through punch-carded circulation control, 
classified according to 4-digit S.I.C. numbers. 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING calls exactly where you send your salesmen, on the 
men they can’t always reach. For maximum contact and major impact on the actual 
buying influences in this specialized field, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING gives you 
by far the most for every ad dollar. 



































THE MAGAZINE 


uStrial 
pny Packaging 


THE MARKET... has probably been the fastest growing segment of tective Papers, Strapping and Tapes, Cushioning, Film and Foil. 
Packaging since World War II emphasized the vital importance INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING maintains a careful balance of circu- 
of improved protective Packaging. INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING’s lation and editorial coverage among user categories, according to 
circulation gives deep-penetration coverage of the firms which do their relative extent and importance. No other magazine in any part 
85-90% of an estimated $4,500,000,000 annual volume. Here are of the Packaging field gives more than a fraction of the editorial 
some of the product types which are bought by such readers in large attention which INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING magazine provides 
volume: Multiwall Bags, Steel Drums, Corrugated Containers, Pro- in this area. 


CIRCULATION BY BUYING CLASS 


Ordnance and Accessories (Other than Government) 
Food and Kindred Products (Bulk Only) 

Textile Mill Products cddateibnsnicsdas 
Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile Products 
Lumber and Wood Products i 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Paper and Allied Products aseenaons 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.. 
Chemicals and Allied Products = 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 

Rubber and Allied Products 

Stone, Clay and Glass 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Machinery (Except Electrical) 

Electrical Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 
Transportation Equipment : : Me oi 
Instruments, Cameras, Clocks and Optical Goods 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries y 
Trucking, Warehousing and Water and Air Transportation 
Military and Government ie reipanbie 
Libraries and Universities 

Consultants and Designers 


Total Pe sreeierenceeseeeren codecs 
BPA Statement for December, 1958 





IT TAKES A SPECIALIZED MAGAZINE 











TO GIVE PRACTICAL COVERAGE OF 

















Paper Box Manufacturing 








— A SEPARATE INDUSTRY 


BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is one of the oldest and most respected members of the entire 
trade publishing fraternity. Its separate, specialized editorial and circulation concentrates 
exclusively and completely on the industry that converts paperboard into boxes and allied 
containers. BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is a “How-to-Do-It” book which makes full use 
of illustrations selected for their graphic portrayal. Its pages are filled with solid, practical 
material on how to produce boxes and how to manage a company that produces them. This 
editorial diet covers all varieties of boxes—corrugated, folding and setup. An expert staff 
fills its feature pages by personal interviews with experts in box making and management. 
Paid (ABC) circulation is used to advantage here because of the narrow, well-defined 
nature of the field. BOXBOARD CONTAINERS has a five-year subscription renewal 
average of more than 85%-—it has long maintained one of the highest renewal averages of 
any business publication. BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is “must” reading, year after year, 
from top management through all echelons of influential production and purchasing 
personnel. 

In a field with less than 2,000 separate companies, more than 85,000 copies of the famed 
“Little Library” reprints of important “how-to” articles have been sold at $1 per copy—a 
remarkable testimony to reader acceptance. 

Like other Haywood Packaging Magazines, BOXBOARD CONTAINERS can provide 
unusually effective marketing services for advertisers with its IBM punch-card tabulation 


of its subscribers. 5 | 
| Soxb Od rd 
CONTAINERS 














THE MAGAZINE for 
MANUFACTURERS 
of PAPERBOARD 

PACKAGES 


THE MARKET .. . has been growing by leaps and bounds in 
recent years, as new sales horizons have opened up for paperboard 
containers. Estimated annual total volume of all classes is about 
$3,000,000,000. BOXBOARD CONTAINERS penetrates deeply into 
the plants of every description which do 85-90% of total business. 
Machinery, adhesives, papers, handling equipment, printing inks, 
and many other items are regularly bought in important dollar 


amounts. Your ad dollar spent in BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


assures you of the broadest contact and the strongest impact you 
can get on every responsible buying influence in the field. 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS SALES OFFICES: Chicago (CEntral 
6-3690), 6 N. Michigan Ave.; New York City (PLaza 1-1863)4 128 
E. 56th St.; Cleveland (PRospect 1-0505), 1836 Euclid Ave.; West 
Coast—McDonald-Thompson: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Houston, Tulsa. Get complete details from your Haywood 
man. 


CIRCULATION BY BUYING CLASS | 


1. Manufacturers of paperboard containers, boxes or miscellaneous converted paper- 
board products including those integrated with paperboard mills: 


Folding 

Folding, Corrugated-Solid Fibre 

Folding, Corrugated-Solid Fibre G Setup 
Folding, Corrugated-Solid Fibre, Setup G Other 
Folding, Corrugated-Solid Fibre G Other 
Folding G Setup 

Folding, Setup G Other 

Folding G Other 

Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre G Setup 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre, Setup G Other 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre G Other 

Setup 

Setup G Other 


Copies 


754 





Other ‘includes Fibre Can, Tube, Drum and other Converted Paper and 


Paperboard Products) 


Total 


Paperboard mills that do not manufacture paperboard containers, boxes or 


miscellaneous converted paperboard products 
Miscellaneous 
Awaiting classification by Business G Industry 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION FOR THE NOVEMBER 1958 ISSUE 





IN BUFFALO 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


This is the kind of coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN seeks 
to give you in city after city. 

Our readers are the KEY contractors who do the 
bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting and the KEY dealer- 
contractors who do the bulk of Central Residential 
Air Conditioning and Warm Air Heating. No other 
book reaches this concentration of buying power so 
effectively, so provably. 

See for yourself. Write for our 18-City Study of 
Distribution and the facts on AMERICAN ARTISAN, its 
100% paid circulation, and the big market it opens for 
you — as shown below. 











Major Types of Work Done by 
KEY’ Sheet Metal Contractors 


56% do Architectural Sheet Metal Work 41% do Metal Roofing Work 
47% do Residential Sheet Metal Work 15% do Curtain Wall Work 

94% do Commercial Sheet Metal Work 94% fabricate Hoods 

97% do Industrial Sheet Metal Work 44%, do Skylight Work 

88% do Commercial Ventilation Work 71% fabricate Spray Booths 

94% do Industrial Ventilation Work 50% fabricate Kitchen Equipment 
82% do Air Conditioning Ductwork 53% fabricate Tanks 

88%, do Blowpipe Work 50% fabricate Vats 


@® *Those who do 75-80% of the total volume 


AMERICAN ARTISAN § 6». wichigan 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 





missing anything 


‘The Journ ql 


ing time they 
them invest 
thought 

their 


Here’s how to find out—without 
cost—which oil magazine yow 
own customers and _ prospects 
read, prefer, and find most useful. 
Write your own letter, ask your 
own questions about readership, 
mail to your own list of up to 500 
customers and prospects, tabulate 
your own results. ..(and count 
not only publication preferences, 
but the big number of readers 
who read only the Journal—as 
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THE WORD FOR IT...”’ 
Oil men, we feel, have a right to expect... 
..that their investment in reading time 
That’s why so many of them concentrate 
Journal, where they can be sure of never 
of true importance in their industry. 
is planned to help readers avoid spend- 

| 


cannot afford. It is designed to help 


time in their business publication as 


} 


fully and as carefully as they 
money ...and for the same 


high as 50‘: in some case 


bie n, send us the bill, alo ea with 
‘Ops of the ults, and we wll 
ose! 


ie uy ut fe 
We make this standing offer be O@ =. pene aad 


cause we are confident shat you 
will find, as have so many other 
advertisers, that you will be re- 
varded for concentrating your 


Wi 
advertising where oil men con- ™@UL AND GAS 


centrate their reading. 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE J a J & - A LL 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
‘““REWARDING is the word for it...’’ 


=—" 
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Now! A new express highway 
to the nation’s mass packagers! 


GREATEST PACKAGING BUYING POWER 
EVER DELIVERED BY ANY MAGAZINE 


The January issue of MovpERN PACKAGING 
delivers the most influential and responsive 
audience of mass packagers ever made 
availabie to the packaging industry. 


With this issue, Movpern Pacxacinc sets into 
motion two new concepts of service to its 
ndvertisers — both of them already hailed as 
landmarks in business publishing: 


AUTHENTICATED COVERAGE - A me- 
ticulously pre-selected market is verified, 
company by company, individual by in- 
dividual, title by title. This audit employs 
the combined resources of MODERN 
PACKAGING’s own circulation depart- 
ment, Western Union, and Dun & 
3radstreet ratings. 


ACTIVATED READERSHIP — This new 
technique of personal conferences with 
its readers enables MODERN PACKAGING 
to deliver its audience to advertisers 
under conditions of activated attention 
unmatched by any other publication. 


CONCENTRATED PURCHASING POWER 


With its new program, MODERN PACKAGING 
becomes the only publication with authenticated 
coverage of the key packaging executives in the 
16 per cent of industrial plants which account 
for 81 per cent of packaged goods output. 


NATIONAL CENSUS OF 
PACKAGE-USING INDUSTRIES 


To identify these target companies, and the 
proper individuals within them, MODERN 


PACKAGING has completed an exhaustive 
national census of package-using industries and 
their executives. Field investigations have been 
made by the Special Services Division of West- 
ern Union. 


8,000 MORE V.1I.P.’s 


MODERN PACKAGING has used this new census 
data to add approximately 8,000 executives to 
its existing circulation. This brings total cir- 
culation to more than 30,000. 


PERSONAL FOLLOW-THROUGH 


MODERN PACKAGING has recruited a corps of 
Readership Development Specialists all over the 
country to visit these executives on a continu- 
ing basis. Thoroughly trained, and in most cases 
members of university faculties, these experts 
personally demonstrate the most efficient way 
for the individual reader to read and use 
MODERN PACKAGING in terms of his own specific 
packaging responsibilities. 


INVALUABLE 
NEW MARKETING TOOL 


The new MODERN PACKAGING gives sales and 
advertising managers a precisely defined audi- 
ence of prime buyers...concentrated in man- 
ageable numbers... yet comprehensive in its 


inclusion of every major package-using industry. 


SEND NOW for a new brochure which 
describes the full program and its 
application to your business. 


MODERN PACKAGING « A Breskin Publication » 575 Madison Ave. + New York 22 @/® 
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“They may have the sizes I need, but I don’t know of a service 
outlet in our area!” 


How often has that phrase cost you sales? 
You'll probably never know, because you're not likely to hear 
from tool engineer customers you never had! 

The American Society of Tool Engineers uncovered this need 
for adequate product information after retaining A. T. Kear- 
ney & Company, Management Engineering Consultants, to 
conduct a depth study among tool engineers in the metal- 
working industry—including engineers and management men, 
production and machine design department heads. The year- 
long study also sought out the needs of manufacturers and 
advertising agencies. The results of interviews and special 
meetings at ASTE Chapters across the country were channeled 
into a 160-page report on the product information needs of 
tool engineers. 


ASTE answers the need 


Armed with the confirmed needs of the men whose job it is to 
recommend, specify and put to use the products of production, 
ASTE decided to publish a unique product information guide 
—THE 1959 TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE. 


“Engineered” for special needs 

This is what the buying influences in metalworking want in a 
Directory Issue: 

@ A time-saving, geographic listing of local distributors 

@ An easy-to-use information source 

® Classified product listings, cross-indexed for ready reference 
@ Up-to-date information that is at least 90% complete 

@ An authoritative source, aware of their specific needs 

And THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE is the only Directory engineered to meet these special 
needs! 

3 big sections! 

® Product Listings 

@ Manufacturers 

@ Local Distributors 

Plus special technical editorial features! 


Constant use—constant exposure 


Because the Directory Issue gives tool engineers on-the-job 
information, your product listings, address and local distribu- 


tor information will be at their finger-tips every day—just as 
your important sales story can be there for quick reference 
throughout the year! The Directory Issue will be distributed 
without extra cost to all current subscribers to THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


Plan Today 

THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTOR. ISSUE 
will be published June 15, 1959. Advertising is limited to full 
pages and inserts only with mechanical specifications the same 
as for THE TOOL ENGINEER Magazines. Rates as earned 
in regular issues of TTE apply to THE TOOL ENGINEER 
SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY ISSUE. Don’t forget, the 1959 
edition closes May 8, so reserve space through vour local 
TTE Representative or write direct—today! 

Published by The American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 
Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 


CAPSULE FACTS: 


NAME: THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE 


PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 15, 
CLOSING DATE: MAY 8, 1959 


1959 








Who cares what happens 
to METALS? 


} | 


Don Nulk, Senior Materials Engineer, Tapco Group, 
Thompson Products, Inc., for example. 


One of his many responsibilities is jet engine blades. He heads up 
the metals engineering team that deals constantly with the 
ever-changing factors of design, metalworking and research 
dictated by ever-increased performance and load demands. 


Knowing how and why metals behave makes it mandatory today that 
only experts solve these complex metals engineering decisions: 
What metal or alloy should be specified? Should it be a forging, 
casting, extrusion or powdered metal part? What machining, heat 
treating, testing and quality control procedures are needed? 


Don is one of 30,000 metals engineers who care what happens 
to metals—in production, processing and application. 
They are kept up to date and stimulated 
by Metal Progress, brilliantly edited and the only 
magazine that concentrates solely on the 
engineering aspects of metals. 


Donald E. Nulk, 

Senior Materials 

Engineer, Tapco 

Group, Thompson 

Products, Inc., 

is responsible for 

metals and other 

materials engineer- 

ing and experimental Marjorie R. Hyslop 
production. Managing Editor 








Fabricability is one of the big questions after a new alloy has been forged. Can it be shaped as 
desired without altering its grain structure and thereby weakening it? Don Nulk and his metals 
engineering team must supply the answer. Design depends on it. 


Engineers who care 
what happens to metals 
read... 


Metal Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Metal Pr« ress 
Write fora METALS ENGINEERING FACTOR ANALYSIS on your products 


With an 
' unmatched tech- 
nical knowledge 
; and six years 
a) of Eastman 
: | research, the 
i editors of Metal 
Progress know 
what 30,000 
metals engineers 
must read. 








Carl R. Weymueller Dr. Allen G. Gray Ernest E. Thum 
Assistant Editor Editor Editor-in-Chief 





FROM START 


on & 


Brownlee Dam, Snake River, Idaho 


Idaho Power Company, Owners Civil Engineers are always on the job | 


Morrison-Knudsen Company, Contractors 


Long before the first pieces of equipment arrive on the site to begin construc- 
tion of a huge power dam like Brownlee, civil engineers have been actively 
setting the stage—planning, designing and preparing specifications. 

Whether in an executive office, behind a desk writing “specs’’, or in the field 
directing construction, civil engineers hold key positions. From start to finish 
... whatever the project . . . no matter what the stage of construction . . . they 
control the purchase and specification of equipment and materials. 

This is why civil engineers are a basic market for the sale of your products 
for construction. 

Reliable economic barometers point to a steady rise in total construction for at 
least another decade . . . and technological advances continue to make the role 
of civil engineers more important than ever. 

So... to effectively sell in today’s and tomorrow’s markets, be sure to tell your 
product story in CIVIL ENGINEERING—the official publication of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. In it your advertising regularly reaches, and influ- 
ences the buying-specifying decisions of 43,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


ns Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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How to see. 
the big picture 


Once upon a time there was an industrial advertising 


manager who was the envy of all his tribe. ‘‘Look at 
Joe,”’ the other advertising managers would say, ‘‘he 
does whatever kind of advertising he wants. His ads 


are artistic. I wish I had ads like his to show my wife.” 


Then came the revolution—marketing revolution, 
that is—and Joe was no longer the envy of anyone. 
In fact, the others went out of their way to avoid him 
because he was always asking if they had heard of a 
job opening for an artistic advertising manager, or 


even an artistic assistant advertising manager. 


Moral: Man who looks only at art may not see 


big picture at all. 


This little fable applies to advertising agencies, too. 
The day of the ad manager and agency who operate 
“on their own” is waning fast. It is no longer enough 
for them to dream up ads designed to impress their 
comrades in the advertising business. It is more and 
more essential to build messages that will stimulate 


customers to buy something. 


This can only be done when each ad—however 
artistic or otherwise—is created not as an end in 
itself, but as one small mosaic in the “‘big picture” 
of marketing. This is not to say that each individual 
ad is unimportant, or that it should not be artistic in 
terms of visual and emotional impact that comes 


from a high degree of creative ability. 


It is to say that successful advertising can be 
created only when those who create it can see the big 
picture, and this cannot be seen from an ivory tower. 
It must be seen through the eyes of company manage- 
ment, sales management, salesmen, distributors, 
dealers. And customers. 

Our whole approach to our job is based on that 


belief. That is why we offer a complete marketing 


service: advertising, public relations, and marketing 


Pi 



































research. That is why we retain as consultants five 
professors of marketing in universities near our four 
offices. 

Through these physical facilities we offer an 
approach to client marketing problems that is very 
simple and yet, apparently, unique. It is a service 
that goes deeper, we are told, than that offered by 
most agencies. It is outlined in a booklet called 
“The Marsteller-Rickard Method.”’ We'd like to send 


you a copy. 


areleller, Lickard, 
Gebhardt and eed . Inc- 


ao yy & eT $ N G 


NEW YORK «¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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through SPECIALIZATION 


In the *5'/ Billion Refining-Petrochemical Market 


In 1959 PrrroLteEUM REFINER readers will in 


fluence the purchase of more than $3.9 billion for 


expansion, another $1.9 billion for maintenance and 
services in the world-wide Refining-Petrochemical In 
dustry. These readers are specialized men working 1 
lu lt 1 t 7 men working in 


and buying for a spectalized industry 
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StrimING 6+ PETROCHEMICALS + wATURAL 


Petroleum 


Refiner 


A Foreman Looks at Fis Job 





How i Upgrade You Men 
De You Weed 2 Laker Meter? 
Des Yar Pome. Re 
loves Ayr Therma: 


WHATS AMEAD 


Petrochemicals to Keep Pace in ‘38 














More Refining-Petrochemical men subscribe to 
PETROLEUM REFINER than any other publication for 
this industry. The reason? PETROLEUM REFINER is 
their specialized, job-help workbook. To reach this 
market most effectively, concentrate your advertising 
in the publication of concentrated buying influence 
PETROLEUM REFINER 





LEADERSHIP IN EDI; ORIAL PERFORMANCE ... PETROLEUM 
REFINER brings its paid subscribers more job-help Refining In 
dustry editorial than any other publication. Pre-tested and prepared 
by industry authorities, this specialization has resulted in steady 
circulation growth which has more than doubled in seven years. 
Further evidence of editorial excellence is shown in the many awards 
received, among them INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S recognition for 
‘best single issue’’ and the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achievement 


Award by ABP. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE .. . surveys give 
monthly PETROLEUM REFINER consistently high ratings among 
publications devoted to the Oil, Gas and Petrochemical Processing 
Industry—demonstrating the superiority of its specialized approach 
Requests for 67,962 article reprints and the return of more than 
30,000 reader inquiry cards last year prove that PETROLEUM RI 


FINER readers act on what they read 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR . concentration of your Re 
fining-Petrochemical sales messages in PETROLEUM REFINER directs 
your advertising to 21,800 subscribers, 840% of whom are engaged 
in this specialized division of the oil industry. This reduces cost pet 
impression on known buying influences, makes space dollars worl 


harder. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


j 


h specialized for 


GULF publications are eacl 

part r division of the Petroleum Indus 
ring a combined circulation 

52,000, paid, ABC. In addition 

TROLEUM REFINER, Gulf Publishing 
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sues 


WORLD OL for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for this 


division, it has more than 25,000 subscribers 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY for the Oil and Gas 
Pipe Lit Division of the Industry. It is 
zed for the Transportation Division 


e than 5,700 subscribers 


Added to PETROLEUM REFINER'S = morc Through Specialization 


S@eeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


1.500 subscribers, this totals over 


eo ee) | GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


which can be bought horizontally 


ee ee ee ee ee World's Largést Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


tion rates, 


P. O. Box 2608 * JAckson 9-4301 * Houston, Texas ARP 


Offices: New York * Chicago * Cleveland + Tulsa 
Dallas * Los Angeles * Hannover * London 





WHEN YOU 
SELECT A 
DISTRIBUTION 


PUBLICATION 
BE SURE 


YOU GET THE 
ANSWERS 
TO THESE 


Q. Exactly what is the industrial distrib- 
utor market? 

\. Industrial distributors are a national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, 
equipment and supplies to manufactur- 
ing, mining, oil fields, transportation, 
construction, utilities and service 
industries 


Q. How many types of industrial distrib- 
utors are there? 

\. There are four basic types of bona- 
fide industrial distributors: Broad Line 
Industrial Distributors who stock and 
sell a broad range of production and 
maintenance equipment, tools and sup- 
plies... Limited Line Industrial Distrib- 
utors who concentrate on a limited 
number of product lines...and Narrow 
Line Industrial Distributors who 
concentrate their efforts on a single or 
related lines ...Wholesalers of various 
types who maintain an independent 
industrial supply department. 


Q. What is the size of this market? 

\. In 1957 total distributor sales hit $4.4 
billion. But in terms of profitable units 
the field follows the concentration pat- 
tern of most other industrial fields. Here 
some 3200 distributor firms account for 
85% of the total volume. 


Q. How well is your publication estab- 
lished in the industrial distributor field? 
\. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
has been edited exclusively for the 
industrial distributor since 1911. It has 
shared a working partnership in this 
field’s tremendous growth into a multi- 
billion dollar industry. It knows this 
market intimately...its people—its prob- 
lems — its purpose. 


Q. How effectively does your circula- 
tion cover this market? 
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KEY 
QUESTIONS! 


A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
concentrates its circulation on the 
industrial distributors who do 85% of 
the total dollar volume of business. It is 
bought and read by industrial distrib- 
utor owners, partners, managers, key 
operating and sales personnel.93.4% of 
its subscriptions are addressed to indi- 
viduals by name. Its coverage has grown 
with the field to its present 15,285 (ABC 
average total paid). Its high standing in 
the field is attested to by its renewal 
percentage, currently 81.65%. 


Q. What is your editorial purpose and 
program? 

A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is 
dedicated to the updating and improve- 
ment of distributor operations. Every 
phase is intensively covered — selling, 
management, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, etc. Beyond 
this issue-by-issue competence and com- 
prehensiveness, I1.D. has been the indus- 
try’s scorekeeper, publishing an Annual 
Survey of Distributor Operations. 


Q. What is the strength and stature of 
your editorial staff? 

A. Eight full-time editors make up 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s ed- 
itorial staff. They live with distributors, 
their men, their customers... last year 
piled up over 80,000 miles obtaining 
editorial material from coast to coast. 


Q. Do you participate in industry 
activities? 

\. L.D.’s editors are constantly on call 
for individual and group distributor 
meetings. They serve on and counsel 
with various important industry com- 
mittees of The National and Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations. 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is a 
member of the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 


Inc., and participates in their many 
activities. 

Q. What marketing and distribution 
aids do you offer? 

A. More and more manufacturers sell- 
ing via distributors are making INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION their “Dis- 
tributor Marketing Department.” Here 
they find many exclusive and invalu- 
able aids (as can you)... Directory of 
Industrial Distributors, Directory of 
Manufacturers’ Agents Contacting 
Industrial Distributors, Industrial Dis- 
tribution and Marketing wall map, 
“What Distributors Want To Know,” 
and innumerable Product Studies. 


Q. What personal help can we get on 
our own distribution problems? 

\. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s 
ten representatives (“Marketing Coun- 
selors’’) work closely with manufactur- 
ers and advertising agencies on almost 
every type of standard industrial 
product —from small tools to large 
equipment — and every conceivable dis- 
tribution situation (from locating new 
distributors to increasing sales from 
present distributors). They can give you 
intelligent, unbiased assistance. And, 
note — with no strings attached! Check 
this list, your I.D. man is close by... 


ATLANTA —M. H. Miller, 1301 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia, Tel. Jackson 3-6951 
CHICAGO — E. N. Grantvedt, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Tel. Mohawk 4-5800 
CLEVELAND —R. N. Shaw, 1164 liluminating 
Bidg., 55 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Tel. Superior 1-7000 

DALLAS — R. T. Wood, The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 
Tr ed St., Dallas 1, Texas, Tel. Riverside 


DENVER — J. W. Patten, Mile High Center, 1740 
Broadway, Denver 2, Colo., Tel. Alpine 5-2981 
DETROIT — W. F. Stone, 856 Penobscot Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan, Tel. Woodward 2-1793 
LOS ANGELES — Dan McMillan, 1125 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif., Tel. Huntley 2-5450 
NEW ENGLAND — W. A. West, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y., Tel Oxford 5-5959 

NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA — John P. Ora, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., Oxford 5-5959 
SAN FRANCISCO — R. C. Alcorn, 68 Post St., San 


Francisco 4, Calif., Tel. Douglas 2-4600 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
300 WEST 42ND STREET 
GD “new york 36, uy. &@® 
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ON ON FARMS continues to rise in the west. Pesticides 
ers as major keys to increased productivity, particularly 


| Low cost, mechanical spraying of pesticides in Cal- 
is expected to result in a 20% increase in cotton 


fo 


1949 farmers’ purchases of pesticides has increased 66%. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS are facing new competition—their own customers. 
Shippers’ cooperatives are continuing to gather strength ar:d siphon off 
business formerly available to privately-owned forwarding. companies. 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimates peg the number of co-ops at 
more than double the number existing 10 years ago, with some 15,000 
firms belonging to 116 shipping co-ops. 


D INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES RENTALS cre increasing. Ware- 
house, office equipment, automobiles and trucks currently lead the list. 
Production machinery and machine tool rental practices exist but a low 

level. More rentals are likely in many areas as management conserves 

working capital while expanding operations or dispersing plant locations. 


MASSIVE MARKET MANIPULATIONS coniront every segment of the nation’s 
economy as a result of the federal interstate highway program. Surging 
throughout the country’s industrial complex will be fundamental changes 

Continued on page 34 





Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industrial 
markeiers is compiled monthly by the Industrial 
Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


in such basic elements as distribution techniques and 
patterns, factory location, transportation systems, etc. 

Impact will be felt by some this year. Asphalt, cement 
and steel producers, for instance, will benefit from work 
deadlines incorporated in last year’s “anti-recession” 
emergency highway legislation. Other segments of the 
economy won't feel the actual impact for several years. 

In physics, “for every action there is an equal and op- 
posite reaction.” The same is true for the economics of 
the highway program. In some cases the external reac- 
tions may ultimately appear to have greater force and 
magnitude than the original action—road building— 
which generated them. 

Industrial marketers can look for far-reaching 
changes such as these: 
® New developments in warehousing 
® Relocation or dispersal of existing productive plant 
® Establishment of new production facilities in now-un- 
developed areas 
® Utilization of “new” raw materials as transportation 
developments make them accessible or economically 
desirable 
® Increased reliance on leased plant and equipment. 

When completed, the highway system will be vastly 
more than a construction project which has created jobs 
for contractors and sales for equipment and materials 
producers. It will be a major catalyst in the alchemy 
which alters long-established practices and concepts of 
distribution—both of goods and people. Basic alterations 
promise to be more penetrating and pervasive than the 
economic and social changes triggered by last cen- 
tury’s momentous railroad and canal building booms. 

Somewhere between $6 and $7 billion will be paid 
out for new roads in 1959. This figure represents the 
consolidated capital outlays of federal, state, county and 
local governments. During the 1960’s, experts forecast 
spending at about $8 billion annually, with prospects 
that it will be higher, due to increased labor and ma- 
terials costs. 

Like Ol’ Man River, the railroads may just keep roll- 
ing along, but they will be among the first to feel the 
most as highway progress continues. Right behind the 
railroads will be urban mass transportation. Both face 
prospects of additional degeneration from transportation 
changes which are expected to gain momentum as high- 
way improvement progresses. 

Market “limitations” seem destined for a change in 
measurement characteristics. Time—commutation time 
—rather than miles will be the “index” of measurement 
used to define and identify the limits of a given market, 
whether it be industrial or consumer. 

Originally the federal highway network was to be 
completed within a 13-year time span. It has already 
been stretched out by three years. It may well take 
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longer. The program requires states to add a prescribed 
minimum of their own funds to the federal allocation. 
Legally, construction can’t take place unless the funds 
are supplied by the respective states. A number of states 
are having difficulty right now. Others foresee trouble 
in the years immediately ahead. This could seriously 
impede construction progress. It also materially in- 
fluences prospective local economic developments. Vir- 
ginia, Nevada, Kansas and Oregon are states facing this 
problem right now. 

In itself, this constitutes a potential impediment to 
highway-generated economic development in the states 
involved. 

Another factor influences the timetable of economic 
eventualities inherent in the highway network: the net- 
work is being built in unconnected strips. It will be some 
time before many of the strips join in accessible state- 
wide ribbons of uninterrupted roadway. 

When they are ultimately joined, obvious economic 
changes will occur almost overnight. Prior to the link- 
up, however, many far-sighted manufacturers will have 
carefully readied their marketing organizations to swing 
into immediate action. They will have established new 
plant sites, arranged for transportation, acquired ware- 
house space and organized new or expanded distribution 
networks of their own. 

In many instances, long established “ground rules” 
of industrial marketing and management will be 
changed. New sources of supply will be explored, tested 
—and used. Regional operations will become simul- 
taneously less restricted and less autonomous. In- 
creased mobility of the total population, plus improved 
communications of all types, will be the main factors 
responsible. 

Manufacturers or suppliers whose business has been 
primarily regional will face two opposing trends: their 
geographic market potential will enlarge; their local 
market may contract. 

Enlargement will come from the ability to ship far- 
ther, faster and more economically. The identical fac- 
tors may reduce their previous control over local mar- 
kets—as distant competitors capitalize on the same 
advantages to compete for business with once~remote 
producing organizations. 

Warehousing may well assume tremendously in- 
creased significance in the over-all marketing picture. 

Dispersed producing facilities, themselves, open up 
marketing innovations, as well as new markets. “Mer- 
chandising warehouses” add even more possibilities. In- 
creased interest in direct selling—rather than through 
distributors—constitutes another significant factor. (A 
survey recently completed by a national management 
organization disclosed a number of manufacturers who 
plan to begin channeling more effort to direct sales in 
the immediate future.) 

What does all this mean to alert industrial marketers? 
It means this: they will feel the impact of the federal 
highway program—and soon—if they haven't already. 
Some of the effects will be residual, others antecedent. 
All will be basic and far-reaching. 

Nothing about the highway program is static. The 
same can be said about its potential influence on indi- 
vidual and collective markets and marketing programs. 
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in today’s changing markets? =~ 
PRODUCT IN 


Your markets never stand still. New and improved 
products and methods; consolidations, diversification and 
decentralization keep your markets changing constantly. = 


As never before you need one all-inclusive medium to reach all markets, 
and to reach them at minimum cost and with optimum effect. 


Because every month 70,000-plus product selectors look in IEN 
for better products, you, as an IEN advertiser, will not need to look 
for buyers with giant ads, color, or costly display. 


When a ready-to-buy audience is listening, you don’t have to shout. 


Among IEN’s 70,000-plus product selectors are many who are searching - 
RIGHT NOW — for equipment, parts and materials to manufacture the NEW 


PRODUCTS now on the way. 


DETAILS? Send for NEW Media Data File and 
“Your Markets Are Changing” booklet. 
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To make hard-selling media selections in today’s 
highly competitive markets, advertising man- 
agers and theirsagencies need new information 
and data which will measure the truerole of busi- 
ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
trial products. 


An ‘‘analysis of advertising readership’. . . buy- 
ing influence surveys... ‘‘validity of inquiries”’ 
surveys... market research for specific products 


... Sales forecasts,... editorial analyses ...are 
only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. . 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘‘diploma’} engi- 


neers ... men whose management and teghnical ~ 


functions require that they specify and buy. 
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Sales stimulator . 


No guesswork here 


. Byron Jackson's ‘‘portable field office’ is 
well-stocked cardboard container holding 82-page sales manual 


and 11 coded file folders. Manual lists answers to all foresee- 
able dealer questions. File folders illustrate sales aids 


“Portable field office” sparks 
Byron Jackson dealers 


By Phil Seitz 


= Getting dealers to use the sales 
promotion and advertising material 
of the manufacturers they represent 
is never an easy job. Even the most 
strenuous effort to individualize 
such material does not always insure 
its use. 

This was the problem facing By- 
ron Jackson Pumps, Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of Borg-Warner Corp., in its 
standard products line. Byron Jack- 
son sells its pumps to a widely di- 
versified market: agriculture, in- 
dustry and municipalities. As a re- 
sult there is no “average” dealer and 
no one “right” selling technique. 

Those handling the company’s line 
range from the well driller who sells 


Byron Jackson increases dealers’ enthusiasm by simply telling them 


exactly what support they can expect. Everything is put down in 


black-and-white in a well-stocked dealer file box 


pumps as they relate to the work he 
does, to organizations selling to in- 
dustry or communities, and with a 
sales volume well up in the millions. 
Pump installations range in price 
from a few hundred dollars to high 
in the six-figure bracket for multiple 
installations. 

Surveying the problem, the com- 
pany’s agency, John Ramsey Co., 
Los Angeles, decided the answer was 
not in devising an advertising pro- 
gram alone. Experience had shown 
that many advertising programs for 
dealers don’t work because dealers 
do not understand them, and must 
engage in much _ correspondence, 
thus discouraging use of the ad- 
vertising material. 

Further, it was felt that often ad- 


vertising and sales promotion suffers 
from the fact that the company’s 
over-all relationship with the dealer 
is not clearly defined. The dealer 
may fail to understand company 
policy. 


The aim .. From all this came the 
concept of A-I-M (agriculture, in- 
dustry, municipalities), designed and 
described by the company as “the 
most complete and comprehensive 
sales promotion plan ever made 
available to pump dealers.” 

A-I-M was set up to provide a 
blueprint for dealer business im- 
provement and growth. As its title 
implies, the plan is intended to help 
the dealer “aim” for sales growth 
and give him specific sales tools to 
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sell his three-part market. 

The complete program is pack- 
aged in a handsome hardboard con- 
tainer. It actually provides dealers 
with a portable “field office” that 
contains answers to all foreseeable 
questions in a ring binder sales 
manual. The container also holds 
coded file folders with sales aids 
ranging from business forms and 
estimate forms to training programs 
and local advertising materials. 

Objective is to establish as thor- 
oughly as possible the area of re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer to 
his dealers. This area does not in- 
clude the ultimate customer. But, 
when defined, it does give the dealer 
a solid, known basis for dealing with 
his customers. 

This approach required that no 
area of the manufacturer-dealer re- 
lationship be overlooked. To insure 
this, the A-I-M plan was thoroughly 
reviewed by all principal Byron 
Jackson executives. Another con- 
sideration was that after the plan 
was established, it should be so 
organized that supplements could 
be easily added. 

The plan was based on the past 
experience of Ramsey account ex- 
ecutive Peter Bushnell, who first 
tested it in the field. Calling on a 
cross-section of dealers, he went 
through the A-I-M plan with them 
and sought their reactions. Inter- 
views were tape recorded. Reac- 
tions clearly indicated enthusiasm. 
Armed with edited versions of the 
taped interviews, Mr. Bushnell pre- 
sented the plan at the company’s 
annual sales meeting. It was ac- 
cepted. 

The resultant package is in effect 
a permanent reference source. The 
sales manual is in three parts: (A) 
sales opportunities and _ policies; 
(B) business forms and special sales 
information; and (C) advertising 
and sales promotion. 


Both broad and specific . . An 
idea of the subjects covered in the 
12 pages of Part A is furnished by 
the topics covered: history and 
background; emphasis on quality; 
you benefit from BJ’s broad line of 
pumps; how BJ backs you; selling 
the product; contracts, price books 
and procedures. 

Part B covers 55 pages reproduc- 
ing all business forms used by deal- 
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ers and Byron Jackson, and special 
product bulletins. Forms shown in- 
clude credit reports, lease agree- 
ments, invoices, estimates, details 
and specifications for various types 
of pumps, and check lists of fea- 
tures of principal pump models. 

As aids in selling the municipal 
market, this part also includes 
specific instructions as to special 
procedures common to city, county 
and other government purchasing 
units. With these suggestions are 
shown appropriate letters for sub- 
mitting bids to municipalities or 
large industry. 

Part C, relating to advertising and 
promotion, is keyed directly to the 
11 coded file folders in the package. 
Introductory remarks review the 
purpose of the plan and end with 
this statement, quoted in part. 

“Byron Jackson does not expect 
you to be a ‘professional’ in the field 
of sales promotion and advertising 
nor intend to try to make you into 
a professional in this field. Your 
business is built upon the sales and 
service of pumps and _ pumping 
equipment. But BJ does intend to 
help you build that business with 
every bit of professional sales and 
promotion aid possible . . .” 


Clear-cut policy .. The 15 pages 
of Part C cover all types of adver- 
tising and promotion aids 
available, with a_ policy 
stated for each. Here is one ex- 


sales 
clearly 


ample: 

Policy on announcement ads _ in 
local newspapers: “Byron Jackson 
pumps will assume full cost of pre- 
paring and inserting one dealer an- 
nouncement ad in the local news- 
paper of your selection. After you 
fill out Form 1A we will need a 
glossy photograph of you, your 
building and installation and serv- 
ice equipment. BJ will write the 
copy, prepare the ad and arrange 
for insertion in your local news- 
paper. From the information in the 
form, BJ will write a publicity re- 
lease covering the announcement 
of your appointment. 

“In order that we may comply as 
nearly as possible with your sug- 
gested date of insertion, the form 
and date of insertion must be in our 
office not later than three weeks 
prior to requested date of insertion 
... Fill out Form No. 1B to supply 


the necessary information.” 

The required form is pictured and 
there is the reference: “See File 
Folder No. L: Contracts, Forms and 
Announcements.” 


No stone unturned. . Similar pol- 
icy statements explain that the com- 
pany will furnish, without cost, com- 
plete ad mats for local advertising; 
will place and pay for one trade 
name ad in the “yellow pages” 
of the telephone book, with the 
dealer paying for other listing or 
display ads; will pay for the ma- 
terial up to 200 units for direct mail 
use with dealer paying mailing cost 
and supplying the mailing list; will 
supply product bulletins at no cost, 
and free display racks which may 
be used only for Byron Jackson ma- 
terials; conduct training courses for 
salesmen at the home office with 
room and board provided while at- 
tending; will furnish motion pictures 
and slide films on loan. This is only 
a partial list. 

In each case the material is dis- 
cussed, pictured and carries a cross 
reference to one of the 11 coded file 
folders which include more informa- 
tion, samples of materials, and forms 
needed to order material. 

The program calls for a high con- 
tact ratio between the company’s 
salesmen and dealers. It is never 
mailed or just given. It is felt the 
size of the plan is such it will not 
automatically be understood, or will 
make a dealer hesitate to go through 
it. For this reason, the salesmen 
go through it literally page by page, 
taking from two to three hours for 
the presentation. When this has been 
done it is believed the dealer will 
be thoroughly sold on the plan. 

Due to the large number of deal- 
ers and the fact that personal pres- 
entations take time, not all dealers 
have yet received the plan. Those 
that have are indicating immediate 
reaction by use of the sales promo- 
tion and advertising material. 

However, due to the compre- 
hensiveness of the plan it will take 
some time to determine how well it 
catches on. But of one thing Byron 
Jackson is sure: After getting a 
thorough briefing on the plan, and 
having it readily available as a 
“portable office,” dealers can’t help 
but be better businessmen and in- 
crease their sales. a 





Off -the-shelf sales of circuit 


breakers to the plant maintenance 


market were poor. Buyers were 


more familiar with—and kept asking 


for—fused switches instead. Here’s 


how a complete distributor education 


program cleared the ‘‘mystery”’ 


By Hugh Maxwell 

Resale Marketing Manager 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


= Mystery sometimes may help sell 
a product to consumers, but it is 
sure death for moving industrial 
goods. 

Even when the product involved 
is so basic a plant commodity as the 
electric circuit breaker, the indus- 
trial buying influence who doesn’t 
understand, just won’t buy. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 
is successfully tackling this time- 
honored chore in an area of good 
potential volume—the sale of indi- 
vidual circuit breakers to the indus- 
trial electric maintenance man— 
with a packaged program calculated 
both to boost sales and win friends 
among its distributors. 

The educational sales program, 
entitled “There Is No Mystery,” was 


Demonstration kit . . 


Keith Summers, I-T-E field sales 


engineer, shows new kit for molded-case circuit breakers 
at presentation of ‘’There Is No Mystery’’ educational 


program to 


produced by I-T-E but is carried 
out by the company’s distributors. 

The package runs the gamut from 
a bright and breezy strip film on the 
basics of circuit breakers—in which 
two Bert-and-Harry Piel-type 
characters humorously show the 
way—to the extremely practical 
product catalogs on circuit breakers 
that make selection of the right unit 
for the job all but automatic for 
the plant electrician. 

The program was designed to ac- 
complish one objective—to provide 
a means of dispelling the mystery 
that surrounds circuit breakers in 
this quarter. It is doing this and 
more. 

Briefly, here are a few advan- 
tages we are already realizing from 
the program: 


1. It is developing goodwill toward 
I-T-E and our distributors because 


Samuel Polen Electric Supply 


Company 


it is truly an informative program 
and has proved helpful to the main- 
tenance man, thus far exposed 


2. The obvious effort involved on 
our part in putting the basic pro- 
gram together has convinced our 
distributors that I-T-E is really in- 
terested in helping them solve their 


sales problems. 


3. It has given distributor salesmen 
a chance to develop fruitful con- 
tacts in a more relaxed and per- 


sonal “after-hours” atmosphere. 


4. The distributor's salesmen, 
themselves, have been given a pain- 
less refresher course in circuit 
breakers through their own efforts 


in putting on the programs. 


Ironically, the manufacturing in- 
dustries comprise the greatest single 
market (ahead of utilities) for cir- 
cuit breakers. But the bulk of this 
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How it works . . Frank Huttinger, |I-T-E 
salesman, tells prospects how molded- 
case circuit breakers work during pres- 
entation in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


business is in major installations for 
new plants or additions where the 
purchase is made by the chief plant 
engineer, the consulting engineer or 
the large electrical contractor. 


Educate distributors . . The cir- 
cuit breaker doesn’t fare as well in 
market of single 
breaker sales—where the local dis- 
tributor sells off-the-shelf direct to 
the plant maintenance department. 


the important 


These maintenance men often call 
for the better understood 
fused switch, despite the many op- 


older, 


erating and maintenance advantages 
of the 
breaker. 

For the “There Is No Mystery” 


campaign, we prepared a basic kit 


modern automatic circuit 


which contains all the “tools of sim- 
plification” the distributor needs to 
explain and demonstrate the in- 
herent simplicity and reliability of 
circuit breakers 


Where “Hold it, Bill—shouldn’t we 
be heading over that way?” 
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Product inspection . . 
tenance Engineers Assn., 


After presentation to 200 members of Milwaukee Electrical Main- 
|-T-E had products on display for close examination by mem- 


bers. Program was designed to get prospects as familiar with circuit breakers as they 


were with fused switches 


Our presentation of the mystery 
program has two steps 


1. An I-T-E field salesman sets up 
a meeting with the distributor and 
goes through the entire program, 
showing the distributors what is 
available and how the customer 
meeting should be run. 


2. The distributor, 
I-T-E field salesman, sets up meet- 


aided by the 


ings with prospective customers and 
presents the program to them. 


So far, I-T-E has presented the 


program to more than 70 distribu- 


tors to ready them for their presen- 
tations. The customer meetings, just 
now getting rolling, have so far 
ranged from groups of four or five 
meeting at the distributor’s shop, 
to a mammoth presentation to more 
than 200 members of the Electrical 
Maintenance Engineers Association 


“Wait a minute—there’s the 
fuse box—We’re saved.’ 


of Milwaukee in the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company’s auditorium. 


Meeting program .. A typical 
“There Is No Mystery” meeting be- 
gins with the film strip—carefully 
created in layman’s language and 
garnished with humor—which 
serves as a short introduction to cir- 
cuit breakers. 

At the start of the 20-minute film 
two characters—Bill and Ed—are 
grouping through the dark trying 
to find the fuse box. After several 
mishaps they find the fuse box, but 
this is only the beginning of their 
troubles because they don’t have the 
right size fuse (see excerpts below). 

After they finally get the lights 
turned on they settle down to a 
discussion of circuit breakers in the 
home and elsewhere, explaining in 
easy-to-follow language both ther- 
mal and magnetic overcurrent trip- 


Burn .. “A 15 amp? No, it’s a 30. Oh 


we 


Oh, you’ve burned your fingers! 
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Literature helps . . An important part of I-T-E’s distributor educational program was 
a study packet containing seven pieces of literature. Here sales engineers of Samuel 
Polen Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, study pieces explaining protection afforded by 


various circuit breaker types 


ping devices and what type of cir- 
cuit protection is offered by each. 

The filmstrip was designed to get 
the meetings off in a receptive mood 
as well as to provide everyone with 
an understanding of the fundamen- 
tals of circuit breakers without sub- 
jecting them to a boring chunk of 
engineering theory. 

Following the film—led by an 
I-T-E field salesman—there is a 
discussion of our “mystery” packet, 
which is given to everyone at the 
beginning of the meeting. The packet 
contains seven pieces of literature 
which are designed to show what 
type of circuit protection is given 
by each type of breaker. 

The packet contains similar bulle- 
tins on both the smaller, molded 
case and the larger low voltage 
power circuit breakers, and a new, 
simplified ‘“Speedfax” catalog which 
wraps up the complete line 


Turn . . ‘How can | find the fuse with 
no light? Got a penny?” 


Demonstration kit . . No matter 
how well you illustrate the opera- 
tion of a circuit breaker, there is 
nothing that replaces seeing it work. 
To give potential customers a chance 
to see the breaker in operation, we 
had a demonstration kit made up 
which contains a molded case cir- 
cuit breaker with transparent sides. 

In this way, each man can pick 
up the breaker, locate the thermal 
and magnetic trips and operate the 
breaker to see how they actually 
work. 

To make selection of a breaker 
in this class even easier, the bulletin 
contains a simplified chart that takes 
out all the chance in breaker selec- 
tion. With this chart, all the user 
need do is look up the voltage and 
horsepower of his motor. 

One distributor salesman 
“This book does everything!” 

We also had charts—like the se- 


said: 


Ss 


x3 


Breakers . . ‘’| need circuit breakers? 
Think I’ve got a power plant here?’ 
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Mystery solver . . Counter cards for dis- 
tributors were an important part of com- 
plete ‘‘There Is No Mystery’’ program, 
as shown by I-T-E’s Keith Summers 


lection chart for the ETI breaker— 
prepared in a larger form so that 
they could be hung on the wall or 
used on the distributor’s counter. 

In addition, we have been backing 
up our distributor’s efforts with 
more than 75 pages of national ad- 
vertising, six direct mail pieces and 
counter cards that are thematically 
tied to the program. 

This is not a one-shot effort. Edu- 
cation, after all, is a continuing 
process, and it will take some time 
to find out how successful we have 
been thus far to find out what we 
must do in the future. 

Every market that the 
breaker has won acceptance in has 
taken time. We know that our edu- 
cational program will not cause a 
revolution in circuit breaker sales to 
the industrial maintenance market. 
Our intention is simply to hasten 
a current evolution. . 


circuit 


Takers . . ‘Breakers are for factories, 
houses, etc. That’s no mystery!”’ 





Caught between giant assembly line operations and alley shops, 


the Dunbar Kapple Division of General American Industries found 


that in order to prosper it would have to completely reorganize its 


marketing operations. Here’s how this company is planning for a 


profitable future 


# “Our problem,’ James H. Dun- 
bar told his executives 18 months 
ago, “is the problem which every 
medium-size manufacturing concern 
faces—how do we compete with the 
industrial giants and their mile-long 
assembly lines, on the one hand, and 
the small concerns whose owners 
ignore equipment amortization 
costs, on the other?” 

Mr. Dunbar, recently appointed 
board chairman of General Ameri- 
can Industries and president of Dun- 
bar Kapple division, Batavia, IIl., 
was addressing the executives of the 
various Dunbar Kapple divisions. 

“This is hardly an academic ques- 
tion,” he emphasized. “Our ability to 
resolve it will have a direct bearing 
on whether we grow and realize our 
potential, or whether we succumb to 
competition. We think we have the 
Sales 
Johnson will tell you 


answer. General Manager 
Robert W 
about it.” 
Mr. Johnson, formerly a market- 
ing associate of Booz Allen & Ham- 
ilton, who joined the Batavia metal- 
fabricating organization about two 
years ago, outlined the strategy for 
his comprehensive marketing reor- 
ganization plan. 
“The path is 
the group. “We have to make maxi- 


clear,” he told 


mum use of our employes’ talents. 
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We have to concentrate on products 
that fit the special skills we have 
available. We cannot meet the as- 
sembly line operations, nor the alley 
shops, on their grounds. We have to 
seek out and sell ‘impossible’ jobs. 
And we have to continue to do this 
indefinitely. 

“There are four parts to this 
strategy,” Mr. Johnson said: 


1. We set up a short-range sales 
target, and work out sales and 
promotion plans to hit the target. 


We compile a list of every con- 
ceivable type of product we can 
equipment 
available and the experience of 


produce, based on 


the employes. 


We select a specific group of 
product 
which few if any other metal- 


products—or groups 
working companies could pro- 
duce as efficiently. 


We launch an integrated market 
development program for each 
division, including the selection 
expanded 
sales force. We also launch an 
advertising and direct mail pro- 
gram designed to secure the 
broadest possible coverage of the 
potential market in the shortest 
period of time. 


and training of an 


“If it works, and we are con- 
vinced it can or we wouldn't try it, 
Dunbar Kapple will become a 
growth company, and our growth 
can be rapid.” 


Operation Bootstrap .. A local 
wit promptly dubbed the project, 
“Operation Bootstrap.” But com- 
pany employes gave it their support, 
once they understood 
happening. And, in spite of appar- 
ently drastic reshuffling, morale of 
sales, production and engineering 
departments remained high. 

Last month, Dunbar and Johnson 
called another meeting to report on 
results of the “Bootstrap” operation. 
They said that while the metal- 
working industry generally still is 
feeling the effects of the recession 
(orders still are lagging about 25% 
behind new orders a year ago), 
Dunbar Kapple is well ahead of last 
year’s sales. Based on new orders 
booked, the company’s over-all 1958 
sales will be a spectacular 40° 
above sales in 1957. 


what was 


They also reported that new or- 
ders are coming in at an unprec- 
edented rate, and that the sales tar- 
get of $8 million set a year ago, 
probably was pegged too low. 

At the time the reorganization 
was launched, Dunbar Kapple had 
four major divisions located in Ge- 
neva and Batavia, Ill. — Contract 
Division (general metal-fabricat- 
ing), Aircraft Components Division, 
Vac-U-Vator Division, and Wind 
Reel Division 

The divisions, in the past, had 
marketed their products through 
separate sales forces assigned on a 
geographical basis. The company’s 





sales efforts were loosely organized 
and followed no discernible pattern. 
Advertising and promotion had been 
handled separately by each division, 
without centralized control. 

Despite the divisional diversifica- 
tion, however, Dunbar Kapple had, 
in most divisions, only a handful of 
customers—and these relatively few 
large purchasers accounted for al- 
most 90% of the company’s total 
sales. 


Marketing reorganization . . In 
general, the reorganization in- 
volved: 


1. A reshuffling of the company’s 
operating divisions. 


2. A reassignment and in some cases 
replacement of personnel. 


3. Integration of each division, from 
engineering and production to ad- 
vertising promotion and sales. 


4. Linear programming of each di- 
vision’s activities, so that maximum 
efforts could be placed on the most 
important activities week by week 
during the entire year. 


The reorganization was effected 
relatively smoothly, despite the fact 
that it involved basic changes in the 
organizational structure—a 
structure that had permitted James 
Dunbar to parlay his operation from 
virtually nothing to an eight-figure 
volume since World War II. 

Specifically, here is what hap- 
pened, division by division: 


entire 


Contract Sales . . In launching the 
Contract Division reorganization 


program, Sales Manager Don Mc- 
Lean was assigned to conduct a 
searching analysis of the types of 
products which the company was 
equipped to make, and appraised 
each one in terms of its market 
potential. 

Both products which would find a 
ready market, and those which of- 
fered significant long-term poten- 
tial, were included in the study. 

Among the factors considered 
were the following: 


1. Dunbar Kapple’s Contract Divi- 
sion had, for years, devoted from 
25 to 30% of its output to military 
equipment, and were stand-by pro- 
ducers of % and -ton trailers. 


2. The division had moved from 
signed contract to delivery of its 
first %-ton trailers for the Army in 
exactly 73 days. 


3. The division had produced the 
first atom bomb carrier, with a hy- 
draulic lift to raise bombs into posi- 
tion in the bomb bays of Strategic 
Air Command bombers 


4. The division.was producing spe- 
cially-designed and equipped bodies 
for the Quartermaster Corps, a body 
which some skeptics originally had 
felt was “too complicated.” 


5. The division had successfully de- 
veloped the first welded steel, wat- 
er-cooled exhaust manifold for a 
diesel engine maufacturer, at a sav- 
ings of $70,000 in tooling costs over 
conventional cast manifolds. Based 
on this experience, the division also 
had successfully produced a cupro- 
nickel marine manifold, which orig- 
inally had seemed an “impossible” 
project. 

The formula for growth was ap- 
parent—take on work that had a 
proved market potential, that is 
progressively more demanding and 
which can be handled with relative- 
ly low-cost tooling. At the same 
time, continue to seek a backlog of 
military work. 

In the process of selecting prod- 
ucts which the division could man- 
ufacture profitably, McLean first 
eliminated such items as bicycles, 
motorcycles, small appliances, motor 
scooters, water heaters, and big 
ticket appliances, for two reasons: 
1. Because it would take time to 
establish adequate distribution 


channels and create a consumer de- 
mand. 

2. Because they all require a great 
deal of engineering and_ special 
equipment. 

Next, he eliminated such products 
as automobile 
boxes, serving trays, lanterns and 
flashlights, golf carts, hostess carts, 
tv stands, tool 
burners. These items, he pointed 
out, are generally manufactured by 
low overhead shops with relatively 
little basic equipment. 

He decided it would be impracti- 
cal to consider such products as 
baby 


lawn 


accessories, mail 


chests and_ trash 


furnaces, carriages, electric 


golf carts, mowers, power 
sweepers, wheel barrows and items 
that are part of a line (auto jacks, 
camp stoves, rotisseries, etc.). He 
reasoned that, even where one item 
might appear promising, it would 
be unrealistic to try to compete with 
full-line manufacturers, with estab- 
lished brand names and a large pro- 
motional investment made over a 
period of years. 

Worthy of some consideration, he 
indicated, were such items as hand 
trucks, bridge sets, metal playpens, 
typewriter tables, 
steel desks and tables, steel storage 


work benches, 


cabinets, etc. While these would fit 
the new marketing pattern, he 
pointed out that these items would 
not utilize Dunbar Kapple’s heavi- 
er equipment. 

Finally, he assembled a list of 
items which appeared to hold prom- 
ise for short-range business. The 
prospective customers were located 
nearby. Promotion and sales ex- 
pense could be held to a minimum 
and the market potential had been 
explored and proved attractive. Of 
the items on the list, Dunbar Kapple 
has since successfully produced and 
sold air compressor and gas tanks, 
engine enclosures and manifolds, 
components for earth moving equip- 
ment, truck parts, and switch gear 
cabinets for electrical control sys- 
tems. 

For the long range, another set 
of _ standards developed. 
Messrs. Dunbar, Johnson and Mc- 


company 


was 
Lean agreed that the 
should specialize on products which 
might ultimately become “propri- 


etary” products, and which offered 
the reduced risk which comes from 
product diversification. These prod- 
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ucts, it was agreed, could be most 
effectively marketed via the newly 
integrated divisional marketing pro- 
gram. In addition, they would lend 
themselves to an intensive advertis- 
ing and direct mail promotional 
effort. 

The plan was put into action at 
once. Potential customers in the im- 
mediate area were solicited and the 
engineering department worked 
overtime on development’ work, 
wherever indicated. 

As a result of this intensive pro- 
gram to produce and market prod- 
ucts just beyond the ability of com- 
petition, the order backlog increased 
more than ten times in a year—and 
to substantially more than $1.2 mil- 
lion at the present time. Most im- 
portant, engineering, production, 
sales and financial executives par- 
ticipated in the plan, thus setting 
the pattern adopted by all divisions 
of centralized policy determination 
and decentralized operations. 


Aircraft Components . . While the 
aircraft components division could 
be considered the oldest division in 
the company, it had done relatively 
little business in the period between 
the end of World War II and the 
Korean War. 

Major objective of the aircraft di- 
visional sales reorganization plan 
was to expand customer coverage, 
despite the fact that some of the 
benefits of a completely integrated 
divisional operation might be lost. 
This was accomplished by relieving 
the sales department of a number 
of internal responsibilities, so that 
the time saved could be used for 
field sales activties. 

The division completely reorgan- 
ized its field force, and now has a 
combination of its own salesmen and 
agents who represent it in areas 
where the aircraft industry is con- 
centrated. Total sales since the re- 
organization, based on firm orders 
booked, are running approximately 
40% of sales a year ago. 

As a result of the reorganization, 
the division, headed by Sales Man- 
ager Hugh Lockhart, is now actively 
pursuing opportunities to enter into 
joint bidding with a group of related 
suppliers on the entire design and 
production of fuel, hydraulic, elec- 
trical and plumbing systems. This 
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“systems” approach permits the di- 
vision to continue specializing in 
flexible metal hoses and other thin- 
wall stainless steel ducting used in 
exhausts, air conditioning and anti- 
icing systems, but as a prime con- 
tractor, rather than as a sub-con- 
tractor. 


Agricultural Vac-U-Vator . 
The Vac-U-Vator (giant vacuum 
machines which can load and unload 
or turn grain) was a Dunbar Kap- 
ple “first,’ developed by James 
Finnegan, now sales manager of the 
reorganized Agricultural Vac-U- 
Vator division 

Main objectives in the reorganiza- 
tion were to build a dealer organ- 
ization and to separate the domestic 
agricultural Vac-U-Vator sales 
from industrial and marine sales — 
applications which employ different 
distribution patterns. 

In addition, a review of the mar- 
ket for “Ag-Vacs” convinced Dun- 
bar Kapple that sales correlated al- 
most directly with the erection of 
flat storage buildings for grain. As a 
result, the former method of direct 
sales was changed to one which in- 
cluded manufacturers and erectors 
of flat storage buildings as Vac-U- 
Vator dealers. The company also 
assigned 12 field salesmen and three 
service men to the “Ag-Vac”’ divi- 
sion. The result—a 60% increase in 
domestic new orders written in 1958. 


Marine and Export Vac-U-Vator 
« « The Marine and Export Vac-U- 
Vator division, one of the two new 
divisions created, was assigned re- 
sponsibility for developing a variety 
of new applications for the Vac-U- 
Vator. Huge tankers carrying oil 
from the Persian Gulf fields had 
found that they would increase in- 
come by carrying surplus grain 
from the U.S. to India, instead of 
making the trip with water ballast. 

But, they faced a problem in 
loading and unloading the grain 
quickly and economically—u ntil1 
Dunbar Kapple adapted and mar- 
keted a marine Vac-U-Vator that 
could be operated directly on the 
tanker. The result was a promising 
new market. In the past year, the 
identical process has been expanded 
to grain shipments in Pakistan, 
Poland, Chile, North Africa and 
Korea. Four salesmen and a sales 


Products . . These are some of the prod- 
ucts around which D-K is planning for a 
successful future. 


manager were assigned to develop 
the market potential for these prod- 
ucts. 

In addition, the division’s objec- 
tives have been expanded to include 
export sales. 


Industrial Vac-U-Vator . . The 
basic nature of Vac-U-Vator equip- 
ment suggests its application in the 
field of industrial pneumatics as a 
machine for handling a wide variety 
of materials other than grain. How- 
ever, relatively little organized de- 
velopment had been done in the 
field of industrial materials han- 
dling, primarily because no one 
group has been assigned this task as 
a primary responsibility. 

In order to enter this field, a new 
division was organized for the pur- 
pose of intensively exploring the 
use of Vac-U-Vator in industrial 
materials handling situations. The 
goal of this program was to estab- 
lish Dunbar Kapple as the “Ford” 
in an industry which is sometimes 
noted for its expensive materials 
handling systems. 


Wind-Reel . . Sales of the Wind- 
Reel, a specialized product which 
replaces the batt reel on combines 
used on large Montana grain farms 
have continued to increase over the 
years. However, as a result of the 
study which preceded the reor- 





Planners . . Under the direction of president James H. 
Dunbar (left) and general sales manager Robert W 


ganization, it was decided that the 
product was too specialized and its 
market not sufficiently large to offer 
the kind of growth potential which 
Dunbar Kapple felt it should have 
to fit into the planned pattern of 
growth. 

As a result, the company decided 
to find another manufacturer to take 
on the line, and plans to disband the 
division when it has done so. 


Trailer Sales . . Formerly a part 
of the Contract Sales Division, the 
Trailer Sales group was established 
as a separate division as a result of 
the reorganization, with a staff of 
three salesmen. 

At the same time, Dunbar Kapple 
decided to expand its production of 
boat and utility trailers and begin 
marketing a redesigned product line 
under its own brand name “Trail- 
car. 


Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion . . Having decided on the prod- 
uct fields in which the company was 
best equipped to function, and hav- 
ing carefully charted the market 
potential, Mr. Johnson and his divi- 
sional sales managers devoted their 
energies to market coverage. 

“Sales and promotional coverage” 
is Mr. Johnson’s favorite phrase. It 
also is a phase of the marketing 
program that he credits for produc- 


ing results. As he puts it, “no sales 
force and no sales promotional pro- 
gram is operating at peak efficiency 
until it is doing the best possible job 
of covering the potential market, at 
the time when purchasing decisions 
are being made, or influenced. This 
doesn’t just happen. It has to be 
planned.” 

And the evidence of such planning 
is found on the walls of Mr. John- 
son’s office. Formidable looking 
linear programming sales charts, 
covering every week of the year, 
show in detail just how the direct 
mail, space advertising and sales 
efforts will be meshed week after 
week for each of the company’s 
sales divisions. 

The agricultural Vac-U-Vator 
chart, for example, discloses that the 
new 1959 product line will be intro- 
duced at a sales meeting the first 
week in February. New product ads 
in appropriate publications will 
break the following week, and will 
be followed a week later by a series 
of direct mail pieces. More than 60 
separate activities are programmed, 
ranging from field demonstrations, 
through contacts with ten major 
groups of purchasers and inquiry 
follow-ups in corn, wheat, milo and 
soybean areas, to the prosaic but 
essential task of past-due collec- 
tions. Each activity will be empha- 
sized during a fixed period of time, 


Johnson (right), Dunbar-Kapple is carrying out its 
comprehensive marketing reorganization plan 


to secure maximum coverage when 
it will be most productive. 

Prior to the reorganization, ad- 
vertising, promotion and direct mail 
were handled separately by each di- 
vision. Since the integrated program 
was launched, however, these activ- 
ities not only have been made the 
responsibility of the line sales man- 
agers for each division, but also are 
coordinated by the general sales 
manager. 

In addition, the production of pro- 
motional material will be meshed 
with all other sales and marketing 
activities, so that each division’s 
efforts will be part of a pre-planned, 
integrated effort of the line organ- 
ization. 

Decisions on promotion and ad- 
vertising, therefore, reflect the needs 
of each division for short-term sup- 
port, as well as the division’s long- 
range sales goals. And, responsibil- 
ity for implementing the over-all 
plans rest with the individual divi- 
sional sales managers, who report 
directly to Mr. Johnson. 

James H. Dunbar summarizes the 
reorganization with the comment, 
“We had a marketing plan. We put 
it into effect. It has worked.” And 
Robert W. Johnson adds, “When a 
marketing formula works, it de- 
serves the best efforts of everyone 
involved. Our men intend to see 
that it continues to work.” oe 
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Recently Olin Mathieson’s Film Division took 
a long hard look at the package design 


for its own products. Following its five 


year old slogan, ‘‘A packaging decision 


can change the course of a business,’’ Olin 


decided on a bold new identification. Here's 


how and why 82 packages were revamped, 


using only 23 different sets of color plates. 


Package variety . . David Bowman, of Walter Landor & As- 
sociates, San Francisco, examines some of the 82 packages 
which the firm redesigned for Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.‘s 
Film Division. Packages came in the form of cartons, tubes, 


palletized boxes and wraps 


# The company that coined the fa- 
mous slogan: “A packaging decision 
can change the course of a business” 
has made a major packaging de- 
cision of its own. 

The Film Division of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, one of 
the country’s “big three” producers 
of cellophane and polyethylene for 
industrial use, now is sending its 
products to market in forcefully de- 
signed new clothing. Walter Landor 
and Associates, San Francisco in- 
dustrial designers, who were called 
to New York to handle the complex 
Olin project, found a total of 82 
packages varying widely in size and 
proportion. These included cartons, 
tubes, palletized boxes and waxed 
wraps. 

Olin’s redesign 
stemmed from a growing realization 
on the part of top management that 
its own visual identification fell 
short of the message hammered at 


decision to 


in its advertising. The company’s 
packaging, in particular, did not 
adequately impress the fact on its 
customers that the contents were 
not just anyone’s cellophane but 
Olin cellophane. 
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The Landor group did not start 
to design from scratch. They were 
given the more demanding assign- 
ment of revitalizing an existing 
trademark. They had to make cer- 
tain that it registered as powerfully 
as possible in all its many applica- 
tions. 

In addition to this basic aim, the 
project entailed other important ob- 
jectives: 

1. Treating the trademark on the 
various packages in a manner which 
would reflect Olin Mathieson’s 
corporate personality: a solid in- 
stitution but one that also looks 
ahead. 

2. Assuring economical adaptation 
of the selected design to the many 
different package sizes and shapes. 
3. Establishing an identifying de- 
sign for the sheet-roll 
wraps. 

4. Increasing product identification 
between cellophane’ and _ poly- 
ethylene. 


various 


Trademark .. First step was to 
strengthen the Olin trademark by 
reversing the logotype in a_ black 
area and anchor it to the upper left 


hand portion of rectangular carton 
panels. This scheme not only as- 
sures increased projection of the 
brand name but also enables a 
ribbon spelling out cellophane or 
polyethylene directly below to be 
used with maximum flexibility. 

Length of the ribbon varies in 
proportion to package size, a de- 
vice that makes for the strongest 
possible product identification. On 
cylindrical containers the design is 
repeated rhythmically around the 
sides of the cover, affording rec- 
ognition from any angle of vision. 

Aware that the repeated act of 
opening and closing cartons lends 
equal importance to top panels, 
Landor removed the bull’s-eye “O” 
from the logotype to create a dis- 
tinctive symbol which, without re- 
peating the full logotype, provides 
instant brand identification where 
none had previously existed. Direc- 
tion copy, which was _ formerly 
wordy and competed with the trade- 
mark on side panels, is now im- 
printed on the top panels in sim- 
plified, legible form. 

For the sheet wraps, the designers 
replaced the drab brown kraft 





formerly in use with an interesting 
overall pattern of the Olin logotype 
which enables the white waxed 
wraps to function properly as a 
brand identification medium wheth- 
er used on large or small sheets. 

As an added promotion to mar- 
ket users, the Good Housekeeping 
seal of approval appears in the pat- 
tern and is repeated with each logo- 
type. Color-coding of the wraps is 
used to distinguish cellophane in- 
tended for meat wrapping from 
that used to package produce, the 
former being printed in red and 
black while the latter appears in 
green and black. 


Economical change . . In setting 
up designs for over 82 packages, 
approximately 108 different-sized 
panels had to be treated. Through 
skillful design planning and co- 
ordination, the Landor group made 
it possible for Olin to handle all 
areas with only 23 different sets of 
two-color plates. The _ resulting 
economy more than fullfilled Olin’s 
requisite that the new designs in- 
volve little or no more cost ‘than 
those formerly used. 

However, gratifying as is the low 
cost factor, the major benefit de- 
rives from the care expended by the 
designers to every detail in the en- 
tire program. Olin packaging can 
now lay claim to a visual impact 
that carries through from plant to 
truck, to train, to warehouse, to 
converter or other user, reflecting 
through design the quality of its 
products wherever it may be seen. 
By making the decision to convert 
millions of previously little used 
package surfaces into active sales- 
men, Olin has helped to assure an 
increasingly profitable course for its 
business. a 


. Olin identification to meat plants and super-market wrapping 
paper, 


Replacing kraft paper . 
rooms is carried by new waxed wraps. Taking the place of plain brown kraf 
the wrapping by Landor for Olin incorporated the Good Housekeeping seal in the over 
all pattern to help sell the consumer. 


Strengthen trademark . . At left, cellophane rolls are wrapped in colorful paper within 
cartons. On the right, new and old palletized boxes are compared, showing new 
strength of trademark. Increased readability is achieved by putting black background 
behind firm name and reversing treatment of letters. Logotype size now varies with 
proportion of package. 


Y 
Vlin 
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AVERAGE ALLOCATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING BUDGETS 
224 advertisers reporting in 30 different 2-digit SIC groups 


Classified by Budget Size 





Administration & salaries 
Business publications 
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Dealer & distributor helps 
Direct mail 
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General publications 
House organs 

Market research 
Newspaper advertising 
Production (ad space) 
Radio, TV, Outdoor 
Other (non-media) 
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A Special IM Research Report 


The Industrial Ad Budget 


How do your advertising expenditures compare with those of 
companies similar to your own? Here is your opportunity to find 
out as IM presents the most comprehensive analysis of 
industrial advertising budgets ever compiled. 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


= If you're interested in comparing 
your company’s advertising budget 
with others in your industry, here’s 
one place you can do it. 

An important part of the 12th an- 
nual industrial advertising forecast 
(in last month’s IM) included in- 
formation resulting from a nation- 
wide survey of industrial ad man- 
agers. More information, in more 
detail, was received from more ad 
managers than in any similar pre- 
vious survey. 

Some of the facts in the returned 
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questionnaires have never before 
been available in print. To extract 
for IM’s readers the maximum 
amount of valuable information 
packed into the comprehensive an- 
swers, all replies were coded and 
placed on IBM cards. This allowed 
the correlation and accurate eval- 
uation of many more factors than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

Several weeks have been spent 
by IM’s Editorial Research Depart- 
ment in analyzing the mass of in- 
formation which resulted from the 
IBM tabulations. The tables and 
comments on these pages are the re- 
sult. 


Highlights . . Here are the general 
characteristics of the 332 companies 
which answered the survey ques- 
tionnaire. Detailed information will 
be found in the tables and on the 
following pages. 


® Business publication percentage 
allocations tend to decrease as the 
size of the budget increases. 


e As budget size increases, there is 
a tendency to increase the percent- 
ages allocated to dealer and distrib- 
utor helps, general publications, and 
newspaper advertising. 


@ Market research percentage al- 
locations are highest in top-budget 
companies—and next highest in 
companies in the lowest budget 
classification. 

® The highest percent-of-gross- 
sales is devoted to advertising in 
the instruments and photo goods in- 





dustry, with the fabricated metal 
products industry holding second 
place for high percentage. 


© Companies in the primary metals 
industry reported the highest aver- 
age budget size, with the electrical 
machinery industry in the number 
two position. 


® Chemicals and allied products 
manufacturers reported top per- 
centage allocations for business pub- 
lications, direct mail and house or- 
gans; catalogs and market research 
allocations were highest in the fab- 
ricated metal products industry; and 
companies in the electrical ma- 
chinery industry rank first in alloca- 
tions for administration and salaries 
and exhibits. (These ratings exclude 
two industries in which total re- 
plies were too few to be considered 
representative. ) 


® Nearly half of all companies re- 
ported spending 40% or more of 
their total budget on business pub- 
lication advertising. 

Who, how and when. . To get 
current facts on industrial ad budg- 
ets, late last October IM mailed 
1,593 questionnaires to a cross-sec- 
tion of industrial ad managers in 
every phase of industry. 

Companies included in the sample 
ranged in size from “under 5 em- 
ployes” .to “2,500 employes and 
over.” Recipients were asked to 
identify their company by SIC clas- 
sification and to list their important 
products. No request was made for 
company names. 

Replies from 332 companies—rep- 
resenting a 20.8% return—had been 
received by the cut-off date, which 
was eight days after the question- 
naire was put in the mail. Here are 
some interesting facts about the re- 
plies: 


e Budget sizes ranged from a high 
of $11 million to a low of $10,000, 
with 12 in the “over $1 million” 
group and 33 at the other end of 
the scale, below $50,000. 


e Thirty different two-digit SIC 
classifications are represented among 
the industries which replied. 


e Average allocations for business 
publications, general publications, 
dealer and distributor helps, and 
non-media (in that order) are up 
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Business publications 
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Direct mail 1 
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Market research 
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from the levels reported to IM a 
year ago. 

© Three budget items—business 
publications, catalogs and _ direct 
mail (in that order)—account for 
almost two-thirds of the total al- 
locations of all reporting companies. 
The total for business publications 
is almost exactly the sum of the 
other two items. 

Getting more specific, here is a 
summary of some of the significant 
points revealed by the respective 
tables. 


Size vs. use . . Table 1 shows re- 
lationships existing between budg- 
et size and spending strategy. In 
general, the smaller the budget, the 
more reliance is placed on business 
publications and direct mail. 


Companies in budget group 1 (un- 
der $50,000) rank business publica- 
tions first in advertising importance. 
Newspapers rank last. These com- 


panies are the only advertisers 


spending more on direct mail than 
on catalogs. 

Administration and salaries ex- 
penditures, in group 1, rank the 
lowest of all budget groups report- 
ing. This low figure may be partially 
attributed to the fact that many of 
these companies—whose over-all 
budgets are included in the average 

do not include this item in their 
budget at all. As budget sizes in- 
creases, this item tends to be in- 
cluded more regularly. 

Budget group 2 ($50,000 to $149,- 
999) devotes a greater percentage 
of its budget to exhibits than any 
other group. For companies in group 
2, catalogs and direct mail receive 
almost equal emphasis, with only a 
0.5% difference between their re- 
spective allocations. 

Group 3 budgets ($150,000 to 
$349,999) lead in top allocations for 
catalogs, house organs and ad space 
production expenditures. At the 
other end of the scale, these com- 


(1958 sales—1959 ad budget) 
282 Advertisers 


Chemicals & allied products 
Stone, clay, & glass products 
Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Electrical machinery 


Companies Average Median 
Reporting %ofsales % of sales 
28 2.5 1.0 
9 3.7 s 
10 2.4 
57 4.2 
75 2.0 
52 3.7 


Instruments & photo & optical goods 13 7.6 


All other 
Total-——all replies 


23 two-digit SIC industry groups 


38 3.5 
282 3.4 


263 Advertisers 


Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay, & glass products 
Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Electrical machinery 


Average Median 
Companies Budget Budget 
Reporting (add 000) (add 000) 
8 $118 $113 
29 263 120 
9 266 200 
10 552 186 
50 207 110 
65 254 153 
45 467 140 


Instruments & photo & optical goods 12 129 93 


All other 
Total—all replies 


22 two-digit SIC industry groups 
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35 163 250 
263 309 150 


panies devote the smallest share of 
their budgets to market research. 


Companies with group 4 budgets 
($350,000 to $749,999) lead all classes 
in the percentage allocated for ad- 
ministration and salaries. Compared 
with all other budget groups, these 
companies rank second in the size 
of allocations for catalogs, dealer and 
distributor helps, exhibits, general 
publications, house organs, radio, tv 
and outdoor advertising, and non- 
media expenditures. 


In budget group 5 (over $750,000) 
allocations for dealer and distribu- 
tor helps far outrank those in any 
other budget group. Direct mail gets 
the smallest allotment, compared 
with the other groups. 

Leading all budget classes, com- 
panies in group 5 have the highest 
percentages for general publications, 
market research, newspaper adver- 
tising, and radio, tv and outdoor ad- 
vertising. Also, the widest split—a 
difference of 6.2°%—between money 
allocated for catalogs and that spent 
on direct mail, occurs in this group. 


® Tables 2, 3 and 4 illustrate alloca- 
tion differences—based on budget 
size—among companies in three dif- 
ferent industries. 

Table 2 shows—for the fabricated 
metal products industry—some vari- 
ations from the “all-industries” 
averages contained in Table 1. 

For instance, in this industry, 
budget group 2 leads in top per- 
centage allocated for business pub- 
lications. However, group 1, which 
is the leader in the “all-industry” 
tabulation, trails here by only 0.8%. 
Excluding the top budget group (be- 
cause only one company reported 
in this particular industry) patterns 
for other media are generally the 
same as described for Table 1. 


Table 3 indicates that, for direct 
mail, companies in the machinery 
and allied products industry spend 
significantly less than the “all-in- 
dustry” average. 

In this industry, catalogs receive 
significantly more emphasis than in 
other industries. Also, slightly more 
than the average is spent on busi- 
ness publications, while a little less 
is devoted to dealer and distributor 
helps. Exhibits, like direct mail, get 
less than average attention in this 
industry’s budgets. 
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Selected Industries and All-Industries Totals 


Chemicals & 
allied prod. 


(SIC 28) 


Administration and salaries 7.6% 
Business publications 41.9 
Catalogs 11.0 
Dealer & distributor helps 2.5 
Direct mail 15.8 
Exhibits 47 
General publications 3.3 
House organs 1.5 
Market research 0.5 
Newspaper advertising 0.3 
Production (ad space) 7.4 
Radio, TV, Outdoor 0.4 
Other (non-media) 3.1 


Table 4 shows that companies in 
the electrical machinery industry al- 
locate significantly more than aver- 
age ad dollars to exhibits and busi- 
ness publications and slightly above 
average to catalogs and market re- 
search. 

Among electrical machinery man- 
ufacturers, allocations slightly below 
the “all-industries” average are in- 
dicated for direct mail and dealer 
and distributor helps. 


Sales and size . . Table 5 pin- 
points budget size with relation to 
a company’s gross sales figure. This 
tabuiation was made for one reason 
only—to provide ad managers with 
an index to use in evaluating their 
own budgets, regardless of the 
method by which it is originated. 

Inclusion of Table 5 is not in- 
tended to imply that IM is promot- 
ing the “percent-of-sales” method 
of determining the size of an ad 
budget, or that most survey re- 
spondents reported using this meth- 
od. As a matter of fact, only 13.2°; 
of the companies reported that they 
used this method. 

The task method was reported by 
23.4% and “combination of task and 
percent-of-sales” was reported by 


27 companies 


(average percentages—263 advertisers) 


Primary Metals 


(SIC 33) 
54 companies 


& glass prod. 


(SIC 32) 


8 companies 
8 companies 
metai prod. 


Fabricated 
(SIC 34) 
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53.3% of those who replied. The re- 
maining companies reported “other” 
as the method of determining their 
budgets. 

Among all industries, 1.0°, was 
the most frequently reported per- 
centage (38 ad managers) 
senting the size of the current year’s 
ad budget compared with the pre- 
vious year’s gross sales. Other per- 
centages receiving numerous men- 
tions were: 3.0°.—28 
2.0% —27 companies; 1.5°¢—26 com- 
panies; 5.0%—15 companies; and, 
4.0% —12 companies. 

Here are the percentages reported 
most often within specific industries: 
@ Chemicals (SIC 28)—1.0% 

e Fabricated metal products (SIC 
34) —3.0% 

@ Machinery (SIC 35)—2.0% 

e@ Electrical machinery (SIC 36) 
1.0% and 2.0%; both figures were 
reported by the same number of 
companies. 


repre- 


companies; 


How many $$$$?.. Table 6 shows 
a comparison of average budgets in 
selected industries, as well as the 
average of all companies which re- 
plied. 

Most budgets reported (92 out of 


Machinery 

(SIC 35) 

65 companies 
Electrical 
Machinery 

(SIC 36) 

52 companies 
ALL mfg. & 

ALL non-mfg 
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263) were in group 2—$50,000 to 
$149,999. Second highest number 
(86) were reported in the range 
from $150,000 to $349,999. Group 4 
($350,000 to $749,999) had 34 budg- 
ets; and “under $50,000” budgets 
were reported by 33 companies. 

The top bracket (over $750,000) 
contained 18 companies, with 12 re- 
porting over $1 million each. Of 
these, one was an $11 million budg- 
et; another was reported at $6 mil- 
lion and the remainder ranged from 
$2.5 million down, with three com- 
panies reporting $1 million each. 

The most frequently reported 
budget was $50,000. Following this 
were budgets of $100,000. Tying for 
third place in frequency of men- 
tions $150,000 and $200,000. 
Next in line budgets of 
$250,000. 

For specific industries, here are 


were 
were 


the budgets reported most frequent- 
ly: 


@ Chemicals (SIC 28)—$100,000 

e Primary metals (SIC 33)—$60,000 

e Fabricated metal products (SIC 
34) —$50,000 

@ Machinery (SIC 35)—$150,000 

e Electrical machinery (SIC 36) 
$50,000, $100,000, $150,000, $160,- 
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MEDIA ALLOCATION DIFFERENCES 
between major and minor business publication advertisers 


263 advertisers 





Administration and salaries 
Business publications 
Catalogs 

Dealer & distributor helps 
Direct mail 

Exhibits 

General publications 
House organs 

Market search 
Newspaper advertising 
Production (ad space) 
Radio, TV, Outdoor 
Other (non-media) 
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000, $250 mentioned 
with equal frequcacy. 
e Instruments, photo 
goods (SIC 38)—no two same-size 
budgets were reported, but the ma- 
between $50,000 and 


and were 


and _ optical 


jority were 
$125,000. 


Two companies in the electrical 
machinery industry respectively ac- 
counted for the top budget reported 

$11 million—and one of the three 
lowest, $10,000. 


Who spends how .. Table 7 shows 
the average media allocation per- 
centage differences between specific 
industries, as well as the average 
percentages for “all industries.” 
Included in these averages are 
the reports from some companies 
which did not provide information 
about the dollar value of their budg- 
ets. This means the percentages vary 
slightly from others reported in dif- 
tables—because 
panies are included here. 
Although the number of reporting 
companies is small, data on two in- 
dustries—Stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts (SIC 32) and Primary metals 
(SIC 33)—have been included to 
provide a rough gauge for those in- 
their 


ferent more com- 


terested in comparing own 
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budgets with others in their indus- 
try. These not 
included in the following summary. 


two industries are 

Maximum allocation for business 
publication space is among manu- 
facturers in the chemicals and allied 
products industry. The same com- 
panies also reported the top per- 
centage mail 
and house organs. 


allocations for direct 

Companies in the fabricated metal 
products industry rank first in top 
percentages allocated to catalogs, 
dealer and distributor helps, radio, 
tv, and outdoor advertising, market 
research and newspaper advertising 

in that order. 

Electrical 
turers hold first place for high per- 
centages devoted to exhibits, gen- 
eral publications and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Of the specific industries reported 
in Table 7, companies in the chemi- 
cals and allied products industry re- 
corded the 
catalogs, dealer and 
helps, exhibits, market 
newspaper advertising and radio, tv 


machinery manufac- 


allocations for 
distributor 


lowest 
research, 


and outdoor advertising. 
Companies in SIC 36—electrical 
machinery—rank lowest in their al- 
locations for business publications 
and house organs. For general pub- 


lications, the smallest allocation is 
recorded among manufacturers in 
the fabricated metal products in- 
dustry. 


Major vs. minor . . As shown in 
Table 8, almost half (46%) of all 
advertisers spend 40% or more of 
the total budget on space in business 
publications. Their average ex- 
penditure is 54.1%. 

The remaining advertisers devote 
an average of 21.5% of their budgets 
to business publication space. Ad- 
vertisers in this group spend more 
ad dollars than their counterparts. 
The average budget is $289,537 for 
the “less-than-40%” group, while 
it is $162,372 for those in the “over 
40%” classification. 

Among the over-40% group, direct 
mail runs a poor second to catalogs 
in allocation percentage. The gap is 
much narrower between these two 
items in the under-40% class. 

Comparing the percentages be- 
tween advertiser classes, direct mail 
accounts for the maximum differ- 
ence in allocation. Following close- 
ly are the percentages respectively 
devoted to dealer and distributor 
helps, with the under-40% group 
spending proportionately more. Also, 
general publication and newspaper 
advertising scores garner significant- 
ly greater attention from the under- 
40% advertisers than from heavy 
business publication users. 


What's ‘typical’ . . You're the 
“typical” industrial ad manager (as 
profiled by the replies to IM’s sur- 
vey) if your budget follows these 
general patterns: 


¢ Business publications, catalogs 
and direct mail account for 62.5% 
of your total budget, with percent- 
ages of 36.5%, 14.2% and 11.8%, re- 
spectively. 

® Your 1959 ad budget represents 
3.4% of your company’s gross sales 
last year—and 


¢ The budget you’re working with 
this year is $308,851. 


HOWEVER .. 


—Many more of you will have a 
budget of $150,000 (the modal fig- 
ure of all budgets reported to IM) 
representing 2.0% (another mode) 
of your company’s gross sales in 
1958. * 





How to Use 


Readership Research 


Can you put the information developed through 
readership research studies to work to produce 
better advertising for your company or clients? 
Yes, says author Rosberg, and he explains just 
how to do it. This article also describes the wealth 


of readership research analyses now available. 


= Over the years there have appeared many articles 
extolling the values of the advertising readership studies. 
I refer, of course, to the types of studies being made reg- 
ularly by such organizations as Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Readex Inc., Mills Shepard and John Fosdick as well 
as the services offered by publishers, such as Ad Gage, 
Reader Feedback, Reader Recall, etc. On page 128 there 
appears a complete tabulation (based on the latest in- 
formation available) of the publications and issues 
which these various organizations will study in 1959. 
Once again, we are impressed with the tremendous 
wealth of data which we will be fortunate enough to 
have at our disposal. The big question is, “What are we 
going to do with it?” Is this vast storehouse of knowl- 
edge going to lie untouched because of lack of informa- 
tion on how to utilize it? 

It seems to me that our greatest need, today, is in- 
formation on the simple ABC’s of putting this material 
to work. The objective of this article will be to attempt 
to fill this gap—to make the utilization of readership re- 
search data so simple that no one who reads this article 
can honestly turn from its pages and say that he, or his 
organization, cannot apply this information, assuming 
he has anything to do with space advertising preparation. 

Quite frankly, I shall make one reservation of this 
last statement: in order to utilize this information you 
must, of course, believe that advertising readership re- 
search can contribute to improving the effectiveness of 
advertising. For those who need convincing on this score 
I should like to refer you back to a rather extensive 
series of articles that appeared in IM in 1956 and which 
were reprinted under the title of “How Can You Get 
Higher Readership For Your Ads.” If that series, to- 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 


gether with all the other things that have been written 
on this subject cannot convince you that these studies 
are valuable, I suggest you leave us now. This article 
is for believers! 

Assuming you have the belief in the value of reader- 
ship research, the second necessary ingredient is the de- 
sire to improve the effectivness of your advertising. 
Next, of course, you must have the willingness to put 
some work into this project. 

Okay, you now have the three ingredients essential 
to success in any project—belief, desire for achievement 
and the willingness to work. So, let’s go to work. The 
first thing we need is the raw material—the regularly 
issued readership reports. Again, reference is made to 
the list of available reports as shown on page 128. 


Processing the Reports 


The next thing you must do is set up a routine for 
regular processing of these reports. This means, first, 
the establishment of responsibility for the job. In our 
agency, where we process reports on approximately 80 
different publications this job takes almost the full time 
of one member of our research department. Your own 
personnel needs will vary with the number of publica- 
tions in which your ads appear and on which such serv- 
ices are available. I should like to warn you that at the 
beginning of setting up a system such as ours you will 
find that the work will proceed rather slowly until a 
good, systematic routine is established. 

Now the employe responsible for this work, let’s call 
him, or her, your advertising research analyst (because 
ultimately that is what he or she will become), should 
be provided with a list of your clients and/or the prod- 
ucts your company advertises. He should also have a 
schedule of publications and dates that your ads are 
to appear. This he will check against the list of publica- 
tions on which services are available and survey dates, 
so as to include for processing all of your ads that are 
checked. (NOTE: in certain instances, you may find it 
desirable to adjust the scheduling of ads to be certain 
they appear in issues that are studied. Also, in the case 
of certain services and in certain publications you may 
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have to make special advance arrangements to insure 
the study of your advertisements. ) 

Equally as important as a list of your clients and/or 
products is a list of your principal competitors. This is 
so, because to make your studies truly meaningful you 
will want to know as much about the readership of com- 
petitive advertising as you know about your own. Such 
competitive data, as we shall point out later, will be ex- 
tremely useful in establishing the level of readership 
for your particular class of products in a given publica- 
tion 

Now, when a report comes in your analyst should 
first check to determine which clients and/or products 
are scheduled to appear in this publication. He should 
then check the summary sheet which lists all rated ads 
and their scores against both your client/product and 
your competitive lists and underline the names and 
scores in which you are interested. At first you will un- 
doubtedly want to double check this quite carefully to 


insure that no important competitors are overlooked. 


Setting up Records 


Your next step is to set up two sets of records. The 
first of these will be a visible record—the tearsheets of 
the advertisements. The second will be a statistical rec- 
ord. In our case we mount our tearsheets in specially 
printed folders which are imprinted to provide space 
for the recording of scores, regardless of which service 
has checked the publication (see illustration). 

In the case of Starch, Shepard and Fosdick reports, 
which provide marked up issues, with several scores for 


each ad, we take our tearsheets directly from the re- 
port. In the case of the other services we obtain our 
tearsheets from regular checking copies received by the 
agency and record the scores in the space provided, as 
previously noted. In the case of Starch reports, only, 
which provide us with cost ratio figures, these too are 
recorded. We also indicate the number of ads in the 
issue and in the product class (if possible) and compute 
the ranks of this ad in both the book and in the product 
class, for each of the three levels of readership. 

As we will see later, when we discuss analysis of these 
data, these visible records become a most critical work- 
ing tool. 

In setting your statistical records you may, again, 
want to follow our practice of developing special printed 
forms for this purpose. Here we have found it necessary 
to develop several such forms to accommodate the vari- 
ous rating systems. Samples of our record sheets are 
shown below. 

You will note that we have found it necessary to pro- 
vide for equalizing factors on all of the rating systems 
except Starch. The purpose of this is to permit the com- 
parison of advertisements of differing size and color 
treatment. In the case of the Starch reports this is ac- 
complished through the use of the Cost Ratios. On these 
statistical records your analyst will record the date an 
ad appears, size and color treatment, page number and 
actual scores received. Separate sheets should, of course, 
be set up for each advertiser and/or product class. 

Again excepting Starch, we use our equalizing fac- 
tors to adjust all scores to the level of a page black and 
white ad. For example, if a two-thirds page, black and 





























Keeping records . . The author uses these forms for recording 
readership scores. At left is a large folder used for mounting 
ads. Boxes on inside pages are used for recording scores 


Sheets shown at right are for running summaries of ratings, 
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with space for important factors such as description of ads, 
scores, adjusted percentages, comparison with previous year, 
etc. Spaces at bottom of sheets are for multipliers used to 
adjust scores based on size and type of ad. 
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white ad received a score of 20, it would be multiplied 
by an equalizer of 1.50 (approximately) to bring it to 
the approximate score level it might have achieved if 
it were a full, black and white page. This, then, would 
give your ad an equalized score of 30. Similarly, a full 
page, two-color ad scoring 40 would be multiplied by an 
equalizer of .85 (or whatever it turns out to be when 
you divide the cost of a black and white page by the 
cost of a two-color page). This would give this ad an 
equalized score of 34. 

You would now add these two scores in the cumula- 
tive scores column and have a total score of 64. In the 
average score column, opposite the second ad in ap- 
pearance, you would show a figure of 32, and so on 
throughout your campaign. At the end of the year, or at 
any interim period you can make a reasonably accurate 
comparison of the success of your campaign as against 
any of your competitors, on a dollar for dollar basis. 
You will note that our forms also provide for the regu- 
lar computation of an index to compare a given year’s 
campaign against the previous year’s campaign. This we 
do by dividing the current average score by the previous 
average score based on an equal number of ad ap- 
pearances, i.e., one ad versus one ad, two versus two, etc. 


Using the Data 


Up to this point, now, we have prepared our basic 
tools and established a routine for gathering and pre- 
paring our data. Now, how do we go about using this 
data? Ultimately, of course, our objective is to use this 
information to improve the effectiveness of our cam- 
paign in a given publication. First of all, though, we 
should first determine how we stand with respect to our 
competition and in relation to the over-all readership 
level for the publication. 

We can make instant comparisons with individual 
competitors by reference to the bottom line, average 
scores for each advertiser. However, we probably should 
get an average readership level for all advertisers (or all 
competitive advertisers) in a particular publication. This 
is NoT obtained by adding up the averages and dividing 
by the number of advertisers. This would give equal 
weight to all campaigns, regardless of whether they 
have two ads or 12. Instead, you add together the cu- 
mulative adjusted scores and divide by the total number 
of advertisements. This gives you a properly weighted 
score against which you can make your comparisons. 

To obtain a good working average for the publication, 
I suggest you add up all of the scores for black and 
white, page ads for at least six issues. (NoTE: in some 
instances the average scores for various page sizes may 
be obtained from the publisher, or from the rating serv- 
ice.) Inasmuch as you are working with average prod- 
uct scores which have been adjusted to the equivalent of 
a page, black and white ad, you can now make your 


comparisons of your own average, versus the level of 
readership for competitive ads, versus the level of read- 
ership for the publication. 

For illustration purposes, let’s assume that your cam- 
paign is below the average readership of both the publi- 
cation and your competitors. How do you use this infor- 
mation to move in the direction of improving your 
advertising effectiveness? I say, “move in the direction 
of improving your advertising effectiveness” quite de- 
liberately. I don’t want anyone who reads this article to 
think that I believe that this research, by itself, will 
improve your advertising. It takes the application of this 
research, by competent creative people, to effect im- 
provement. This I cannot express too strongly. 

I suggest that you begin your analysis by taking your 
ad portfolios into a nice private room where you can dis- 
play the various campaigns on the walls in a manner 
that they are all easily visible. Take some other com- 
petent advertising, or advertising-minded people into 
the room with you. Now, start to look for the common 
denominators in the ads that seem to be particularly 
effective in this publication. Conversely, look for com- 
mon denominators among the ads that score poorly. Are 
there in your campaign any ads that stood out—that 
scored better than average? How do these differ from 
the less effective ads? 

Look at the illustration material; look at the head- 
lines; reread the copy. Do they all work together to tell 
the same story? Is there a strong focal point in your ads? 
Are your illustrative materials exciting—not to the art 
director, but to the reader? Is this the right advertising 
approach for this publication, or are you telling a textile 
story in a pulp and paper publication? What kind of 
people are you trying to reach? Is this the kind of thing 
they like to see and read? If you were an editor is this 
the kind of story you would write to reach these read- 
ers? 

If you ask these kinds of questions, as you look at the 
ads on display, and then discuss your answers among 
the group, chances are you will begin to come up with 
some fresh ideas about how to approach this market. 

Now, supposing that all of the advertisers of your par- 
ticular kind of product fall flat on their faces as far as 
scores in relation to the readership level of the publica- 
tion. Does this mean that you are using the wrong medi- 
um? This is possible, but not necessarily so. We have 
seen numerous instances where whole industries have 
gotten poor readership, simply because as a group they 
fail to excite the readers of the publication. Where, then, 
do you find the answers as to how to do a better job in 
this publication? One way, of course, is to do an exten- 
sive analytical job of the type we described in the series 
of articles appearing in IM in 1956. This, of course, is 
highly expensive as well as time consuming. Assuming 
that you have neither the time, nor the money to under- 
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take such research, what are the alternatives? There 
actually are several you can consider: 


How to Do a Better Job! 


First, you might take a sampling of high rated ads 
from this publication, regardless of class of product. Put 
these ads up on a bulletin board and visually seek out 
the common denominators in these top rated ads. Again 
ask yourself the same questions as previously suggested, 
with respect to illustration material, headlines, copy, 
etc. You are bound to get some clues from this approach. 

A second alternative is to review with the editors of 
the publication, if possible, or the local space salesman, 
the things that they already know about their audience 
and the things that will interest it. In taking this ap- 
proach you have to put aside the oft felt attitude that 
these publication guys don’t know anything about the 
preparation of advertising. This may be true—but at the 
same time it is equally true that they probably know 
their market and their readers and the things that inter- 
est them. Really, it won’t hurt you to swallow your pride 
and admit you don’t know all the answers. You'd be sur- 
prised how much some of us have learned by putting on 
an act of stupidity and naivete, in order to pick the 
brains of an editor or of a space salesman. 

There is a third and very wonderful alternative: this 
is to get from the publication the information it has de- 
veloped and summarized with respect to the advertising 
approaches that are most successful in its pages. Unfor- 
tunately, not all of the publications have prepared such 
summaries, but a great number have and we know that 
others are in the process of doing them. Here is a list of 
the publication summaries with which I am familiar and 
some of the clues these summaries contain as to what 
makes for successful advertising. I suggest that for addi- 
tional information you contact the individual publishers: 


American City . . This publication was one of the first 
to issue a booklet summarizing the readership scores for 
the best read advertisements covered in Starch studies. 
This brochure entitled “How City Officials Rated 86 Ad- 
vertisements in American City”, covers its reports for 
the years 1954-55. 

This brochure is a display of the top rated advertise- 
ments covered in the two year period. It covers ads of 
differing size and color treatment. No attempt is made 
to draw conclusions. However, a quick review will point 
up the following: 

1. Best read ads are all especially prepared for the 
media class. 

2. Case histories are predominant as a copy theme. 

3. There is a consistent use of large, photographic illus- 
trations. 

4. Illustrations, headlines and copy, work together to 
tell a complete story. 
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Automation .. The publishers of Automation have pre- 
pared an interesting booklet called, “How To Sell the 
Automation Reader.” This is not, truly, a summarization 
of readership reports, though it contains much that can 
be helpful in preparing advertising for this publication. 
The booklet includes some excerpts from letters to the 
editors which provide an interesting insight to the kinds 
of problems that are of concern to the readers. Quite a 
number of high interest editorials are displayed, to- 
gether with a capsuling of the common denominators of 
these editorials. A number of highly read ads are shown, 
though too few to draw any conclusions from this sam- 
ple. Finally they show a number of advertisements 
which produced high numbers of inquiries. 

The publisher ends up the booklet by listing those 
things that the editors have found produce high reader- 
ship for editorials. They suggest that perhaps the same 
techniques might build high readership for ads. This 
makes sense to this writer. A few of their suggestions: 
1. Simplicity in layout. 

2. Situations, product applications that can be under- 
stood quickly and easily. 

3. Dramatic use of product. 

4. Headlines that offer news or information of benefit to 
him in specific terms. 


Aviation Age (now Space Aeronautics) .. This is an- 
other of the early reports on Starch-rated ads. The 
booklet is basically a reproduction of the best of the 800 
advertisements that were studied in this publication in 
1954-55. It is the arrangement of this booklet that makes 
it particularly valuable as a copy research tool. The 800 
ads are arranged into 17 product classifications. Within 
each classification ads are reproduced in descending or- 
der of their Starch scores. This makes it quite easy for 
the analyst to pick out the characteristics of high scoring 
(and conversely of lower scoring) ads in the class of in- 
terest. The publishers, themselves, make no attempt to 
draw conclusions as to what makes a good or bad ad. It 
is a simple matter, however, to quickly see that these are 
some of the characteristics of the top ads: 

1. They are all designed for the aviation publications. 
2. The use of airplanes as part of the illustrative ele- 
ments is a sure fire road to success. 

3. Use of a second color seems to be more effective than 
we normally find it. 

4. Copy can be as long as necessary, as long as it’s in- 
teresting and related to the field. 


Business Week . . For quite a number of years, now, 
Business Week has prepared annual brochures covering 
the highest rated single page advertisements for each of 
the issues studied throughout the year. We have re- 
viewed these booklets over the years and it is quite ap- 
parent that the top rated ads (with a very few excep- 
tions) all fall into a very definite pattern: 





1. For the most part, single page, black and white ads 
use photographic illustrations. 

2. Major illustrations cover at least 40% of the ad space. 
In fact, most of the ads are over 50% illustration. 

3. News photos dominate as illustration material. 

4. Headlines, too, have a news flavor—they make you 
want to read the copy to get the rest of the story. 


Canadian Builder . . This summary booklet deals en- 
tirely with the readership of editorial material in the 
publication. (Studies are made by Gruneau Research 
who have the Starch service in Canada.) This booklet 
gives a few clues to the interests of the readers. Pri- 
marily, it suggests that those who are interested could 
get a lot of valuable data from the publisher with respect 
to keying ads to the market. 


Canadian Business . . This publication has prepared a 
booklet which presents the top 20 single page, black and 
white ads which appeared in its publication in a two- 
year period. Again, the readership scores were measured 
by the Starch technique. The brochure is divided into 
two parts. First part contains ads directed to general 
management and the second part, those ads directed to 
industrial management. 

Following the display of the top rated ads, there is a 
summary page for each section. In this summary the 
publisher has prepared a composite analysis of the char- 
acteristics of the two sets of ads. 

1. Regardless of product class, all top scoring ads used 
dominant illustrative elements. 

2. Most headlines promised a reward to the reader. 

3. All ads had clean, simple layouts. 

4. Copy length varied according to the story that needed 
telling. 


Chemical Engineering . . A couple of years ago this 
publication engaged John DeWolf to make an analysis of 
what makes for high readership in its pages. The results 
of this analysis are contained in a rather lengthly book- 
let that is divided into two parts. In the first part are 
summarized the kinds of things that appear to contribute 
to high readership in this publication. In the second part, 
the ads with noted scores above average are reproduced 
in product class groups and in descending order of 
noted scores, within each group. 

Mr. DeWolf found that these were some of the things 
that made for high readership in Chemical Engineering. 
1. House organ and editorial style treatments. However, 
it is noted that these are not sure fire—they must be 
truly newsworthy. 

2. Good clean layouts. 

3. Ads dealing with problems of corrosion were of very 
high interest. 

4. Literature offers seemed to get higher readership 
than we normally find. 


Electrical World . . This is one of the publications that 
is studied by Mills Shephard. Reports are available to a 
limited list of subscribers who also participate in pe- 
riodic seminars conducted by Mr. Shepard. The findings 
of these seminars are generally distributed to participat- 
ing subscribers only. However, if you are a user of Elec- 
trical World I suggest you contact the publisher for ad- 
ditional information. 


Electronic Industries . . This past year this publisher 
has issued a series of bulletins entitled “Copywriting 
Suggestions For Advertisers to the Electronic Indus- 
tries.” Some of the material in these bulletins is based on 
knowledge of the field and part on an analysis of Starch 
scores for the publication. The particular nature of the 
material in these bulletins does not lend itself to sum- 
marization in this article. I would strongly advise those 
who are interested in this field, however, to write for 
these bulletins. 


Engineering News-Record .. A couple of years ago 
the publishers of Engineering News-Record brought out 
what still remains one of the most complete summaries 
of how to prepare more effective advertising for a given 
publication that has yet been released. Though this pub- 
lication now is surveyed by the McGraw-Hill Reader 
Feedback technique, the summary study was developed 
from earlier studies made by Starch and later by Shep- 
ard. With a few possible exceptions, I am sure that the 
conclusions reached in this study are just as valid, and 
just as provable, when measured by Feedback. Just a 
few of the findings of this study were: 

1. Ads with an illustration of a product alone generally 
have poor scores. 

2. Ads showing a project on which the product was 
used (case history) generally scored exceptionally well. 
3. Use of layout devices tend to make an advertisement 
cluttered and thus reduce readership. 





About the author . . J. Wesley Rosberg is widely rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s leading experts on read- 
ership research studies. He is vice-president in charge of 
research for The Buchen Co., Chicago agency, and has 
probably analyzed more readership research reports than 
any other industrial adman. His five article series in 
1956 issues of IM was widely hailed as the most com- 
plete analysis of business paper readership findings ever 
published. In the January 1958 IM, author Rosberg pre- 
pared the first of the ‘IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
series, ‘‘A Complete Guide to Readership Reports.’’ This 
Encyclopedia article presented a detailed description of 
all available business paper readership research services 
and is still available as Reprint No. R336. See page 59 
for additional details 
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4. Photographs had better stopping power than did 
other illustrative techniques. 

Let me repeat, these are just a very few of the many 
helpful suggestions on the preparation of advertising for 
Engineering News-Record that are contained in this 
booklet called the “Advertising Research Workshop.” If 
you advertise to this field you can’t afford to be without 
this report. 


Machine Design . . Bob Hartford, business manager of 
this publication, is one of the “old pros” in the field of 
advertising readership research. He developed the Ad 
Gage technique used to survey this and several other 
publications. He has prepared a report on what Ad Gage 
and Starch studies indicate are the ways to get more 
effective advertising in Machine Design. This report is 
called “Maximum Advertising Effectiveness From Your 
Design Field Advertising.” This report is “must” read- 
ing for any one who is seriously interested in copy re- 
search, regardless of whether your product is advertised 
in this market. Bob points up many conclusions about 
improving advertising effectiveness that have applica- 
tion far beyond the pages of Machine Design. Some of 
the findings of this study are: 

1. Functional use of color will increase scores in a pro- 
portion equal to or greater than the additional cost. 

2. High scoring ads have “Quick Product Identification.” 
That is, when the reader comes to the ad he doesn’t 
have to search to find out what it’s all about. 

3. Technical data, in the form of charts or tabulations are 
usually of high interest to the Machine Design reader. 
4. Cute or tricky headlines, which tend to obscure the 
ad message detract from readership. 


Mill & Factory .. Twenty-two advertisements that re- 
ceived high Shepard Ratings are reproduced in a book- 
let prepared by this publication. The publisher sum- 
marized the common denominators of these high scoring 
ads as follows: 

1. All had orderly layouts. 

2. 94°. used large illustrations. 

3. 90°7 used photographs rather than drawings. 

4. 73°, had a user benefit in the headline. 


Modern Power & Engineering. . This is another Ca- 
nadian publication using the Starch (Gruneau Re- 
search) service. The publisher prepared a booklet which 
reproduces the top scoring spreads and single page ads 
in the several issues that had been studied at the time of 
the report. Because of the limited number of ads pre- 
sented we have not attempted to draw any conclusions. 


Oil & Gas Journal . . The publishers of this leading 
petroleum book have put out a series of mailing pieces 
and ad inserts (in the advertising trade press) called 
the “Age of Viewing.” Part of this series was based on 
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the editors’ analysis of trends in the field as well as on 
editorial research. Another part of the series contained 
the results of a special analysis of Starch scores, made 
by John DeWolf. Some of Mr. DeWolf’s findings on how 
to prepare more effective advertising in the Journal 
were: 

1. The house organ technique is very effective, if prop- 
erly done. 

2. Ads should be directed to the field. It is suggested 
that in many cases this might be accomplished merely 
with a simple headline change. 

3. Cluttered ads will get poor scores. 

4. Journal readers will read long technical copy, if it is 
truly informative. 


Power Engineering . . Sometime ago the writer was 
asked to prepare an analysis of Readex Ratings on ad- 
vertising in Power Engineering. The results of this 
analysis were released in a book entitled “How To Im- 
prove Readex Interest Ratings in Power Engineering.” 
This is a very extensive study in which over 40 different 
advertising elements were analyzed. The finished report 
contains a series of charts and accompanying analyses 
with respect to each element. It also contains a number 
of reproductions of ads, solely to illustrate specific 
points. 

Some of the survey findings were: 
1. In Power Engineering drawings tended to attract 
more readers than did photographs. 
2. Headlines should not be over three lines deep. 
3. Headlines indicating the product required little 
maintenance were the best read. 
4. Most interesting copy themes were of the “How It 
Works” type. Next most interesting were ads with tech- 
nical product data. 


Product Engineering . . This publication has done a 
great deal over the last several years in the direction of 
helping its advertisers improve effectiveness. Quite a 
number of special seminars were held with agencies and 
advertisers. They have also put together a booklet sum- 
marizing those things that they have found make for 
high reader interest in their publication. This summary 
was based on information received from over 3,000 read- 
ers. The brochure illustrates various advertising and 
editorial techniques and the kinds of reader interest 
scores that were obtained. The booklet shows how the 
same subject material is handled by the editors and by 
different advertisers and the wide variation in scores 
achieved by each. 

Finally the booklet gives a summary of the principal 
findings of their analyses. Some of these findings are: 
1. Copy should include explanation of how user bene- 
fits are derived. 

2. If possible, copy should include technical details 
about the product. 
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3. The editorial format can be highly effective. 

4. High interest scores can be achieved with either 
large square half tones, cutaway illustrations or line 
drawings. 

While this brochure was based on studies of Readex 
reports, which Product Engineering has dropped in favor 
of McGraw-Hill’s own Reader Feedback, the principles 
of how to advertise in the publication probably remain 
the same. 


Progressive Architecture . . Two very interesting 
summaries of how to achieve higher readership have 
been prepared for this publication by two outstanding 
authorities. The first study was prepared by John De- 
Wolf based on an analysis of all 1955 Starched advertise- 
ments. The second review was made by Howard (Scot- 
ty) Sawyer. His review was based on 1956-57 advertis- 
ing and was just recently released. 

Mr. Sawyer’s report for Progressive Architecture was 
based on an analysis of the best noted and best read ads 
and the least noted and least read ads in each of the 12 
Starched issues in the two-year period. The booklet 
contains reproductions of these various advertisements 
together with Mr. Sawyer’s comments with respect to 
how to get better readership in Progressive Architec- 
ture. Some of the findings are: 

1. Reverses—except in the signature—cut down ex- 
posure. 

2. Photographs work much better than drawings, except 
for mechanical drawings. 

3. Pictures of people and fanciful or symbolic illustra- 
tions are a handicap. 
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4. Headlines of four to seven words are most effective. 


Purchasing . . Art Dix, vice-president in charge of re- 
search for Conover-Mast, has prepared two booklets to 
assist advertisers in improving effectiveness in Purchas- 
ing. The first of these was based on a review of Starched 
issues through February, 1955. The report reproduces 
top rated advertisements for various product classifica- 
tions and various size and color treatments. The second 
brochure was based on a review of all of the top ads 
from the April, 1957, Starched issue. 

A quick summary of the facts that seem to contribute 
to high readership is found in the report. The most sig- 
nificant point that is made is that the following are 
aids to higher readership: 

1. An interesting illustration. 

2. A headline promising a reader reward. 

3. An arrangement that provides a definite starting 
point for the eye and an easily followed path of eye 
travel. 


Steel . . Here is an example of another Penton publica- 
tion which has put together a picture of what its aver- 
age reader is like and the things that are of interest to 
him. In “Profile of the Steel Reader,” the publisher has 
compiled a booklet pointing up the things that their edi- 
tors have learned from Starched readership reports, 
then followed this up by illustrations of some of the 
high scoring advertisements in Steel. 

In order to get the fullest appreciation of a booklet of 
this type we suggest you get a copy and draw your own 
conclusions. 


Reprints of the 1] previous “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” features 
are available. Single copies, 25c each. Unit price, same reprint: 
10-49, 20c; 50-99, 15c; 100 or more, 12!/.c each. Presently available 


are the following reprints: 


R336 . . A complete guide to readership reports 

R340 . . A complete guide to holding an open house 
R341 . . A complete guide to sales incentives 

R343 . . A basic guide to distributor promotion 

R350 . . A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
R353 . . A basic guide to setting industrial ad budgets 
R354 . . A basic guide to market planning 

R357 . . A basic guide to company communications 
R358 . . A basic guide to better direct mail copy 

R361 . . A basic guide to better press releases 

R363 . . A basic guide to legal problems in new products 


Order by number from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11. Enclose payment with orders under $2. 
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Volume Feeding Management. . Here is another 
readership summary prepared by Art Dix. The brochure 
reproduces the highest rated advertisements found in 
a series of Starched issues. Most importantly, however, 
the booklet includes a very complete summary of the 
characteristics of these top rated ads. 

Some of the common denominators of ads with top 
readership are: 
1. 82% had illustrations taking up half or more of the 
space. 
2. 64% of high rated advertisements show reader bene- 
fit in the headline. 
3. Whenever possible show the product in use. 
4. Most frequent copy themes among top rated ads were 
based on cost saving and cleanliness. 


Other publication studies .. We have tried to provide 
you with an insight to the kind of information you can 
obtain through those services provided for you by the 
publishers. Many additional publications probably have 
some information of this type available. We know, for 
example, that very shortly Modern Railroads will be is- 
suing a report of this type. Also, many of the publica- 
tions that used the Shepard Service have had Mills 
Shepard put on advertising research seminars based on 
his analysis of the particular publication. 

Craig Mitchell, of School Executive and Educational 
Business, is also constantly conducting seminars with a 
view to helping advertisers in these two publications. As 
you can see, there is plenty of information available 
from the publishers and it’s yours for the asking. 


Other sources . . There are a number of other places 
where you can turn for additional information for utiliz- 
ing advertising readership studies. Among these is the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute; the McGraw- 
Hill Laboratory of Advertising Performance; Mark 
Wiseman’s books; Rudolph’s book “Attention and Inter- 
est Factors in Advertising,” and the periodically pub- 
lished “Tested Copy” available from Daniel Starch and 
Staff. 


Other Uses of Readership Research 


Over the years we have found that in addition to 
utilizing our own advertising portfolios to help us im- 
prove advertising effectiveness, that these same tools 
have other important side values. 


1. Evaluation of media . . . We do not suggest that 
readership scores as such be compared from one publi- 
cation to another because of the differing techniques 
used. However, we have found in reviewing our adver- 
tising portfolios that frequently we can spot the fact that 
certain types of products would be better advertised in 
different media. 
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For example, in a recent review of the advertising for 
one of our clients we found that while our campaign 
generally was doing well in a publication, advertising on 
a couple of products did not receive as good readership 
scores despite the fact that the approach was substan- 
tially the same as that used in higher scoring ads on 
other products. This impelled us to take a closer look at 
the circulation and job responsibilities of the publica- 
tion’s readers. 

From this review it was obvious that in this particular 
publication the readers had too limited interest in cer- 
tain of our client’s products. As a consequence, we gave 
more concentration in that publication on the products 
of high interest and selected other media for those 
products which had low readership in the publication 
under question. 


2. Readership reports can help you select ads for re- 
peats. While readership reports are not an infallible 
guide, in so far as the score on any given ad is concerned, 
it is probably a foolish thing to repeat an advertisement 
that received a low score the first time it appeared. Con- 
sequently, we suggest that if you do follow a practice of 
periodic repeating of advertisements you watch your 
first appearance scores carefully and avoid repeating 
low-scoring ads. Chances are at least three out of four 
that the score for the second and successive appearances 
of an advertisement will not be too far different from 
the score received on the first appearance. 


3. Improving the quality of photographs and production. 
We have found that when we review these advertising 
portfolios with clients that such reviews are helpful in 
stressing the need for mechanical budgets that will per- 
mit the taking of better photographs. Such reviews are 
also helpful in pointing out to your own people how 
better quality can be achieved through better plates 
and better type selection. 


4. These studies improve your familiarity with media. 
Over the years we have found that our stress on adver- 
tising readership research has lead us to a better under- 
standing of the publications in which we advertise and 
the kinds of audiences to which we are talking. This is 
because the minute you embark upon a review you 
have to start thinking in terms of the reader and why 
he reacts favorably to one ad and unfavorably to an- 
other. 

It was our stated objective to try to blueprint for you 
the steps that are essential in setting up an advertising 
readership research program. We have described for you 
the tools necessary for such a program and how you can 
obtain these tools. Only through your own efforts can 
you determine the rewards you will receive for the time 
and effort you put into an operation of this type. = 





E HAS TO MAKE sound decisions, match wits with the world’s best. 

He reads Newsweek because he needs its factual analysis in order 

to exercise his powers of decision in his industry and in his community. 
He’s a typical Newsweek reader with a high I.Q. 

Newsweek itself has a high I.Q.: an Jndustrial Quotient. Over 60% 
of its readers are in the vital top management and technical group... 
and over 70% of all its readers influence purchases of equipment and 
supplies. 

Newsweek’s high concentration of Industrial readers (higher than 
any other newsweekly) makes Newsweek the most efficient of any 
major industrial advertising medium. 














WHAT ARE 
YOU 
SHOOTING AT 
OR THE WiC 


Every market has its lion. In the electric 
power industry it is the electric utility. 
American electric utilities own 88% of the tota 
U. S. generating capacity. In the past ten 
years this industry has spent in excess of 

25 billion dollars to expand its facilities. 

In the past decade it has increased its 
generating capacity 148%. All other sources 
of generating capacity have been increased less 
than 33%. Your market stands out like a 

pine tree on a desert. It’s the electric 

utility industry. This is where the money is 
being spent for expansion. This is the market 
you reach with Electric Light and Power. 

All of EL&P’s circulation is confined to this 
market. With EL&P you are shooting directly 
at the lion with no waste circulation. 

EL&P now has 18,500 electric utility 
circulation — the highest of any publication 
serving this field. EL&P reaches the key men 
in every leading utility in the nation. It not 
only reaches the industry’s most important 
buyers — they read it. Any EL&P 
representative can show you convincing 
evidence of EL&P’s readership. It’s no fable — 
you will get more from your advertising 
investment with EL&P because it is aimed 

at the lion’s share of the market. It reaches a 
market that will spend considerably more 
than $25 billion in the next ten years. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 

6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power 
Industry Exclusively 
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ALCOA sells the owner-executive 
in Nation’s Business 


Aluminum Company of America adver- 
tises the use of Gilmore-Nolan’s Green 
Alumizol® paint not only to help Alcoa, 
but to benefit the manufacturers of alu- 
minum paint and their dealers all over 
America. To tell the advantages of col- 
ored aluminum paint for protection, long 
wear, beauty, this famous company uses 
full color, full page ads in Nation’s Busi- 
ness .. . the magazine that is edited for 
the owner-executive. The vast majority of 
Nation’s Business subscribers are opinion 
leaders in their companies and opinion 
leaders in their communities. 


To sell new ideas—to get action—for 
building and maintenance materials, data 
processing, transportation, communica- 
tions, insurance, or any other product or 
service, it pays to reach the owner-execu- 
tives. These men are important and in- 
fiuential as employers, civic planners, 
local leaders, spearheads of industrial 
and community growth. Sell these men of 
double influence who have a voice in 
policymaking and purchasing, both on the 
job and off the job. Sell them now .. . in 
Nation’s Business! 


KENDALLVILLE, IND., NEWS-SUN 
Circ. 0. 3,467 


(MAY 201958 
City Breaks Tradition; 
Will Paint New Water 
Tower A Restful Green 


Kendallivilie is breaking a tra- 
dition. 

Like many other cities with new 
water towers, Kendallville was 
faced with following the pattern 
of painting the new 500,000 gallon 
tank on Krueger street the tra- 
ditional silver: aluminum color. 
This was true until Ralph King, 
Jr, chairman ‘ot the council's 
board of works, happen to read of 
a new development in the tank 
painting field in “Nation's Busi- 
ess” magazine 

Mayor Andrew Milnar, working 
with Councilman King end others, 
have obtained engineering approv- 
al to have the new tank painted 
with a new tinted aluminum paint 
in a restful green harmonizing co- 
lor, to blend in with the country- 
side rather than setting it up as 
a “sore thumb” appearing mon- 
ster. 

The new tinted aluminum paint 
has been approved by the New 
York City Authority for use on all 
elevated structures in the City of 
New York. The Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., who erected the 
tank here, has also approved the 
new color design, 

Work is expected to begin in 
two or three weeks on the paint- 
ing of the tank, expected to take 
three weeks to accomplish. 


MORE THAN 750,000 CIRCULATION, ABC 

... 10% executives of business-members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and 90% other business and in- 
dustrial leaders. 


ACTION IN BUSINESS (and in the community) results when you advertise in NATION'S BUSINESS 
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Develop new 
gimmick for 
space sales: Morse 


s Business papers are going to lose 
advertising dollars to media which 
do a more glamorous selling job— 
unless the business press begins to 
offer cut rates, specials, premiums, 
etc., itself. 

This was the prediction made by 
Haze Morse, staff vice-president of 
Associated Business Publications, at 
a meeting of the Toronto Dotted 
Line Club. 

Mr. Morse said, “The most sacred 
thing in the legitimate business press 
is the rate card. The biggest sin we 
can commit is to sell cut-rate. Our 
code permits no ‘wheeling and deal- 
ing, no specials, no premiums, no 
two-for-one sales, no money-back 
guarantees. 

“Is it heresy for me to say that 
we might re-evaluate this selling 
religion as it applies to modern-day 
selling techniques—the techniques 
that make us buy; the techniques 
that apply more and more to con- 
sumer media?” 

Mr. Morse then urged the audi- 
ence to “read the newspaper promo- 
tion ads, for example, and note the 
South Bend Tribune’s ‘Big New 
Discounts’ headline.” He continued, 
“Read the Allentown, Pa., Call- 
Chronical ad offering 2% to 20% 
cash discounts . . ‘No Contract Re- 
quired,’ ‘No Space Obligations,’ ‘No 
Year-End Surcharge Worries’. 

“Also, bear in mind that the Read- 
er’s Digest is now offering bleed for 
free, and two-color ads for the price 
of b&w. And did you know that 
men’s clothing and shoe manufac- 


turers who place a page ad in Play- 
boy receive for free the same space 
in Men’s Wear or Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder?” 

“T agree,’ Mr. Morse said, “that 
the business paper which takes 
what it can get for its space, and to 
hell with the rate card, should be 
run out of our business, and most 
of them have been. But so long as 
they are made out in the open and 
across the board, why couldn’t we 
offer some space inducements, and 
run some sales? 

“Consider the low linage months, 
for example,’ Mr. Morse suggested. 
“Could a publisher make July 
‘Spread Month’ and offer two pages 
for the price of one? And could an- 
other publisher make January ‘In- 
sert Month, offering to run any 
size insert at a 25% discount? 

“And to go Playboy one better, 


$100-million idea . 


how about a merchandising paper 
offering to run a one-inch, one- 
column ad in Life for 24-page ad- 
vertisers so that they can proudly 
proclaim, in their merchandising 
paper ads, that their products are 
‘Advertised in Life’.” 


Trade association publications 
have unfair advantages: Beard 


# William K. Beard, president of 
Associated Business Publications, 
has strongly suggested that trade as- 
sociation publications have an unfair 
competitive edge on their independ- 
ent counterparts. 

Speaking at an Association Execu- 
tives Forum of Chicago luncheon, 
Mr. Beard said many publishers 
question the fairness of trade asso- 
ciations getting tax and _ postal 
“breaks” on their publications while 
“carrying advertising in competition 
with the independent publishers.” 

In addition to the non-profit or- 
ganizations tax exemptions and 
lower postal rates, Mr. Beard listed 
these inequalities: 

@ One association runs an industry- 
wide trade show and makes creden- 
tials available only to those who 
place an ad schedule in the associ- 
ation’s publication. 

@ Some associations ask that papers 
delivered at their meetings be pub- 
lished only in their own publications. 
® Some association publications 


. Robert J. Cannon (left), president of Can- 


non Electric Co., presents 100 millionth Cannon plug to Donald 
Douglas, Jr., president of Douglas Aircraft Co., Los Angeles 
Douglas pioneered the use of the quick disconnect plug for air- 
craft on its DC-] in 1933. The plug market is now estimated 


at $100 million annually 
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urge readers to buy only from ad- 
vertisers. 

® Some associations distribute their 
publications to non-members to 
have a better circulation story to tell 
advertisers. 

Mr. Beard said Standard Rate & 
Data Service lists 652 business pub- 
lications which are operated by 
trade associations and accept adver- 
tising. This represents about 23%, of 
the total SRDS listings, he said. 


5 MOST URGENT 





Sales, marketing 
managers list most 
pressing problems 


= What are sales and marketing 
management's five most pressing 
problems? 

According to the sales and mar- 
keting managers surveyed by the 
National Sales Executives-Interna- 
tional, they are: 

1. Effective motivation 
for salesmen); 
2. Increasing effective selling time 
(more calls per salesmen) ; 
3. Development of creative selling 


(incentives 


techniques; 
4. Training—and performance eval- 
uation; and 


5. Effective sales supervision prac- 
tices. 

These are the five most often 
mentioned of 58 problems suggested 
by NSE-I and 142 volunteered by 
the respondents to the survey. 

According to Al N. Seares, NSE-I 
president, the preponderance of mo- 
tivation and human relations prob- 
lems is emphasized by the fact that 
the five were checked by one-third 
or more of the executives queried. 

Mr. Seares went on to explain that 
by comparing this year’s survey re- 
sults with those of previous years, a 
trend becomes evident. In former 
years sales executives were prima- 
rily concerned with problems of pro- 
cedure and information. 

For example, in 1956, the first five 
problems in order of importance 
were: (1) sales training, (2) selling 
techniques, (3) motivation and con- 
trol, (4) sales planning and policy, 
and (5) recruiting and selection of 
salesmen. 

In 1955 the first five were: sales 
training; advertising and promotion; 
merchandising; sales planning; and 
managing. The 1953 survey had, as 
the first five problem areas, organiz- 
ing and directing the sales force; 
how to recruit, select and train 
salesmen; how to supervise sales- 
men; coordinating sales with adver- 


Golden anniversary . . Top executives of Domestic Engineering Co., Chicago publisher 
of Actual Specifying Engineer, Domestic Engineering, Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory, Engineers’ Product File, Institutions and Purchasing & Planning Annual, 
congratulate president O. T. Carson (center) on the occasion of his 50th anniversary 
with the company. Looking at momento book with president Carson are (I. to r.) William 
Carson, secretary; George L. Milne, vice-president; J. A. Foxworthy, executive vice- 


president; and C. L. Staples, vice-president. 
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tising; and responsibilities of the 
sales manager. 

Now that NSE-I has determined 
the most pressing problems, it has 
set about seeking their solutions. 
These solutions are being sought 
primarily through a “top problems” 
contest open to all the group’s mem- 
bers. 

Prizes of $300 for the best written 
answer to each of the first five cur- 
rent problem areas will be presented 
at the 24th annual International Dis- 
tribution Congress in New Orleans, 
May 28-30. 

Deadline for sending in of manu- 
scripts is March 15. Papers should be 
sent to S. L. Goldsmith, Jr., execu- 
tive director of NSE-I, at 630 Third 
Ave., New York 17. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Product Design & Development . . has 
been purchased by Chilton Co., 
Philadelphia, from Franklin H. 
Johnson, Inc., New York. Mr. John- 
son and his son, Franklin, Jr., 
continue to publish the monthly 
under Chilton auspices. The staff 
has been retained intact. PD&D is 
Chilton’s 17th publication. 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigera- 
is new name of Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 
a property of Business News Pub- 
lishing Co., Detroit. 


tion News . 


Plastics World . . has changed to a 
square (11%x11%4’’) format. In 
addition to a new cover, designed 
by Frank Bartuska, changes have 
been made in page layout, typog- 
raphy, use of color, and _ illustra- 
tions. These changes have been 
made under the guidance of the 
Syracuse University Communica- 
tions Research Center. The mag- 
azine is a property of Cleworth Pub- 
lishing Co., Cos Cob, Conn. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. . . has moved 
into a new $350,000 building in 
Wheaton, Il]. The move consolidates 
Hitchcock’s operations from two 
Wheaton locations. 


New York, 
has announced that Maurice Clem- 
ents has sold his 49% common stock 
interest in the magazine. According 
to the announcement, the company 

Continued on page 68 


Electronic Technician 





With 784927 copies of 27 different oil and gas periodicals 


being delivered to the industry every month... 
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how can you put advertising on a sensible 


cost-per-thousand buyers only basis? 
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THE PETROLEUM 


ie ermoum Bir 


DRILLING AND PRODUCING EDITION 


It's an engineer's world... 15,321 engineering-operating 
specialists have selected The Petroleum Engineer- 
Drilling & Producing Edition because it covers their 
particular area of interest. (No pipelining. No refin- 
ing.) . . . 3849 integrated operating management 
men have selected The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management Edition because it covers all phases of 
operation. . . . These 19,170 subscribers represent 
the highest concentration of Engineering-Operating titles 
available. You reach them, through PE’s twin-edition 
publishing plan, in the editorial atmosphere they have 
selected . . . Visibility, unlimited . . . One plate at one 
rate does double-duty. Advertising dollars go directly 
tc point-of-purchase. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY sox 1589 @ datias 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY, Ri 68-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, HA7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
40S ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-8779; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-263) 
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continued from p. 66 


is purchasing the stock under a 
plan whereby Mr. Clements is paid 
out of company profits. Stockholders 
are key employes of the magazine. 


Agricultural Equipment Dealer . . is 
name of new bi-monthly to be in- 
troduced in March by Terry Koeller 
Associates, Chicago. The publica- 
tion will have a tabloid format, and 
a guaranteed circulation of 26,000. 
Dwight Early & Sons, Chicago, has 
been named midwestern sales rep- 
resentative. 


Petroleum Equipment . . has been pur- 
chased by Rice-Youmans Publish- 
ing Co., Barrington, Ill., from Re- 
ports Corp., New York. Arthur D. 
Youmans will continue as publisher, 
at 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
James A. LeVelle will continue as 
editor, at the present editorial offices 
in Dallas, Tex. 


Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society . . has changed its size from 
856x114” to 8%4x11%4”. National 
headquarters of the society are in 
Chicago. 


Die Design Handbook . . a property of 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Detroit, is to be published in 
Polish by Panstwowe Wydawnictwa 
Techniczne of Warsaw, Poland. An- 
other volume, the Tool Engineers 
Handbook, is being considered for 
possible translation into French, 
Spanish and Italian. 


Feedlot . . will be introduced in 
March by Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis. The bi-monthly will 
have a nationally controlled circu- 
lation to feedlot owners and their 
operating personnel. 


is name of new 
monthly to be introduced next 
April by Business News Publishing 
Co., Detroit. Coverage will include 
installation and maintenance of air 
conditioning, air moving and air 
purification equipment; control and 
purification of exhaust air and 
process air conditioning. Rates are 
based on $450 per page. Distribution 
will be to 10,000 consulting engineers 
and engineering maintenance per- 
sonnel. 


Air Engineering . . 


Western Trucking . . has been sold by 
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Wilson-Loveton Publications, Los 
Angeles, to Motor Transportation, 
Los Angeles. The name, “Western 
Trucking,” has been incorporated in 
the restyled masthead of Motor 
Transportation. The former regional 
will be published as a separate sec- 
tion of the parent magazine. 


- a property of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Detroit, will publish the first issue 
of Tool Engineer Suppliers Direc- 
tory next June. The directory, to be 
published annually, will permit 
users to “pinpoint the local source 
for any one of hundreds of products 
with which they deal.” 


Tool Engineer . 


Marine Engineering/Log . . a property 
of Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York, will publish an 
international edition beginning next 
April. International Marine Engi- 
neering/Log will be published in 
English, and will be distributed on 
a controlled basis to about 6,000 
shipbuilders and operators in “every 
maritime nation of the free world 
except Canada and the United 
States.” 


U. S. Industrial Digest . . was intro- 
duced this month by International 
Communications, New York. The 
monthly is designed to provide a 
liaison between American industry 
selling in the international market 
and editors of business and trade 
publications published abroad. The 
digest contains two sections; one 
consisting of staff-written abstracts 
of technical and industrial feature 
articles prepared by American man- 
ufacturers for U.S. media; the other, 
new product and new _ industrial 
literature announcements. Circula- 
tion is to 1,711 foreign editors. Ab- 
stracts of articles cost $345 on a 
one-time basis. 























Unusual arrangements . 


IAA celebrates 20th birthday, 
will review organization 


= The International Advertising 
Association, New York, isn’t what 
it used to be. 

From a group of 66 predominantly 
U.S. members in 1938, the organ- 
ization now has a membership of 
1,161—more than half of which are 
located in 57 foreign nations. 

Because of this “accelerated ex- 
pansion of the membership” the 
IAA, formerly known as the Ex- 
port Advertising Association, has ap- 
pointed a task force to explore the 
organization’s worldwide goals and 
to suggest ways for improving its 
services and international trade. 


Stanley offers advertisers 
special runs, shapes, inserts 


# Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, 
is offering advertisers split runs, 
special ad unit arrangements, west- 
ern states inserts and their own 
reader service cards. 

The reader service cards can be 
run on a national or split run basis, 
with cards supplied either by the 
advertiser or publisher. The cards 
must be used in connection with an 
8/9th-page unit or greater. 

The split runs are available both 
for r.o.p. ads and for inserts. Any 
size ad is acceptable for split runs, 
and the advertiser may use any part 
of the circulation. Minimum charges, 
however, have been set. 

The special ad unit arrangements 
consist of 13 assorted combinations 
of 1/9th ad units, ranging from 
“border frame” to ‘“double-x” 
spreads (see photo below). 

The western states covered in the 
insert offer are Wash., Ore., Cal., 
Mont., Ida., Wyo., Nev., Utah, Colo., 
Ariz., and N. M. 


























. Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, is offering 13 different ar- 


rangements of 1/9th ad units, three of which are shown here. 


Sontinued on page 71 





There's more than one way to punch a hole... 


A dinner fork will work, if you haven't the right tool, but 
it's not designed to do this job. In paper—a tool printers 
use—there is a specific grade designed to meet the require- 
ments of each job. Choose the right one and both you and 
your customers will benefit. 


For instance, suppose a customer brings you an offset job 
entailing full color illustration and almost total ink cover- 
age. Naturally he wants the most exact reproduction, yet 
maintaining a high level of production quality—at the 
lowest possible cost. Your paper selection, in this case, is 
Kimberly-Clark’s SHOREWOOD .. . an economical, fully- 
coated grade with exceptional press performance. 


Or, suppose you get an order to print a house organ. It's 
a letterpress job—and it's a natural for Kimberly-Clark's 
MULTIFECT—a_ fully-coated, good opacity letterpress 
sheet designed primarily for volume work. Printers have 


discovered they get more usable sheets per thousand im- 
pressions with Multifect than with any other paper ! 


Kimberly-Clark's complete line of fine printing papers in- 
cludes grades suited to whatever job you may have. What- 
ever your needs, CHOOSE THE RIGHT KIMBERLY-CLARK 
PAPER FOR THE JOB. It will give you the printability, run- 
ability and all-around quality only found in papers pro- 
duced carefully by experts in some of the world's finest 
paper mills. 


Turn the page for a complete list of Kimberly-Clark 


Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS | 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


paper distributors. 








Kimberly-Clark fine papers are ¢ 


istributed by 


the following quality merchants: 


a ~~} PAPER CO. 
rkansas: Little Rock 


nn PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 


BALTIMORE PAPER CO., INC. 
Maryland: Baltimore 
BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington 
BEACON PAPER CO. 
Missouri: St. Louis 
BEEKMAN PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 
BERKSHIRE PAPERS, INC. 
IMinois: Chicago 
BERMINGHAM & + eee co. 
Michigan: Kalamaz 
BONESTELL & CO. 
California: San Francisco 


BOUER PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


BULKLEY DUNTON & CO 
(Div. of Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. ) 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 


CANFIELD PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 


CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Colorado: Denver 
Pueblo 
illinois Chicago 
lowa: Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Kansas: Topeka 





Missouri: Kansas City 
Montana Billings 
Great Falls 


Nebraska: 


New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
Texas: Amarillo 
Austin 
Dalias 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Utah Sait Lake City 
Washington: Seattle 
CARTER RICE STORRS & BEMENT 
Connecticut: East Hartford 
New Haven 
Maine: Augusta 
Massachusetts: Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Rhode Isiand: Providence 
CARTER, RICE & CO. OF OREGON 
Oregon: Portland 
CAUTHORNE PAPER CO. 
Virginia: Richmond 


CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
Indiana: Indianapolis 


CHATFIELD PAPER CORP. 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF PA. 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh 
CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
Ilinois: Chicago 
CRESCENT PAPER CO. 
Indiana: Indianapolis 
DB AND W PAPER CO. 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
DILLARD PAPER CO. 
North Carolina: Charlotte 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: Nashville 
Virginia: Roanoke 
DUDLEY PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Lansing 
aginaw 
ELM PAPER CO. 
Pennsylvania: Scranton 
JOHN FLOYD PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington 
Maryland: Baltimore 
FOREST PAPER CO. 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
FRASER PAPER CO. 
Oregon: Portland 
GENERAL PAPER CORP. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
GENESEE VALLEY PAPER CO. 
New York: Rochester 
Syracuse 
HUBBS & HOWE CO. 
New York: Buftalo 
HUDSON Moy «ad ene COMPANY 
New York: 
nannenamen a co. 
Washington: Spokane 
INGRAM PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
JACKSON PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Jackson 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
KNIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. 
Florida: Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
ampa 
LINDE-LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
LOUISIANA PAPER CO., LTD. 
Louisiana: Baton Rouge 
Shreveport 
MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
Illinois: Chicago 
MILLCRAFT PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Akron 


Cleveland 


LITHOGRAPHED IN U.S.A. ON KIMBERLY-CLARK LITHOFECT OFFSET ENAMEL, 100 LB. BASIS 
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Kimberly-Clark & Corporation 


Department Number PPI-2, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me your colorful portfolio which contains specific 
printed samples and complete information on Kimberly-Clark’s 
Shorewood Coated Offset and Multifect Coated Book. 


NAME 








FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 





CITY 








MY PAPER DISTRIBUTOR IS 


MINNESOTA PAPER & CORDAGE CO. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis 
NEWELL PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Meridian 
OHIO & MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Toledo 
PALMETTO PAPER CO. 
South Carolina: necaggenl 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 
Pennsylvania: Philedolpnia’ 
—— PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cleveland 
QUIMBY-WALSTROM PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Grand Rapids 
ROURKE-ENO PAPER o.. Inc. 
Connecticut: ate lord 
w Haven 
Massachusetts: Springfield 
ROYAL PAPER CORP. 
New York: New York 
SCIOTO PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Columbus 
aa reel! tn PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Detroit 
SENSENBRENNER PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


SHAUGHNESSY-KNIEP-HAWE PAPER CO. 


Missouri: St. Louis 
“= PAPER CO. 
Alabama: Birmingham 
Georgia: Atlanta 
Tennessee: Chattanooga 
SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga 
noxville 
TAYLOE PAPER CO. 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Tennessee: Memphis 
TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 
Missouri: St. Louis 
TROY PAPER CORPORATION 
New York: Troy 
UNIVERSAL PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Appleton 
D. L. WARD CO. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Kansas: Wichita 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
WHITING-PATTERSON CO. 
Delaware: Wilmington 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
WYANT & SONS PAPER CO., INC. 
Georgia: Atlanta 
e e« @ 
HONOLULU PAPER CO. 
Honolulu, Hawali 
e e . 
KRUGER PAPER CO. LTD. 
Montreal, Que. 
SMITH, payin & LECKY, LTD. 
Vancouver, B. 
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NBP’ers DISAGREE 





Should business 
press take stand on 
political issues? 


= Should business papers take a 
stand on political issues, or merely 
stick to reporting the facts? 

As might be expected, this ques- 
tion prompted mixed reactions at a 
Chicago regional conference of Na- 
tional Business Publications. 

Spencer Ketchum, account rep- 
resentative of the public relations 
department, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., took the stand that “the pub- 
lishing company is in trouble when 
it takes political sides.” 

Mr. Ketchum said, “There should 
be a hands-off policy on the sub- 
ject of politics. The biggest responsi- 
bility of a magazine is to give news 
of the industry—not politics—to its 
readers.” 

G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, disagreed with 
Mr. Ketchum. Mr. Crain said, “The 
business press has a function to per- 
form. It acts as the public relations 
counsel of its industry. If the politi- 
cal climate is bad, it is up to publi- 
cations and associations to try to 
improve the situation. It is the most 
important service we can render.” 

William NBP legal 
counselor, said he saw no legal rea- 


Thompson, 


son why an association, publication 
or individual could not engage in 
educating government officials to 
the political viewpoint of their in- 
dustry. 

Another subject brought up for 
Chicago NBP 
meeting was the relative interest of 
readers in different types of news. 

Allen H. Center, public relations 
director of Motorola, said that a re- 
cent survey of his company’s em- 
ployes showed that readers were 
most interested in news of new ideas 
and products (74%), news of com- 
petitors (36%), economic 
(30%), news of trends (22%), news 
of company services (20%), and 
news of personnel (12°). 

Mr. Center pointed out that the 
public relations 


discussion at the 


news 


survey indicates 
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DRY CHARGED 


BATTERY 


Prize package. . 


Winner of the over-all surface design award 


in the industrial container competition sponsored by the Pack- 
aging Association of Canada was this battery container of 
British American Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto. The container was de- 
‘signed and manufactured by Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


people might devote less time to 


disseminating news on_ personnel 
changes. 
Addressing the 
Center said, “You're in the business 
of adult education. Your contribu- 
tion to your readers must strengthen 


publishers, Mr. 


their feeling that their work is sig- 
nificant and important in the society 
of which they are a part.” 


Salesmen need to know more 
about advertising: Morse 


® Industrial salesmen need to 
know more about advertising in 
general, and their company’s adver- 
tising in particular, according Hazen 
H. Morse, Jr., vice-president, Asso- 
ciated Business Publications. 

Mr. Morse told the Norfolk, Va., 
Advertising Club, “Too many sales- 
men are not sold on the role of ad- 
vertising in the over-all selling 
effort and thus do not take advan- 
tage of the selling support which 
it provides.” 

Mr. Morse then 
film, “How to Multiply Yourself,’ 
which the recently created sales de- 


presented the 


velopment division of ABP has pro- 
duced to educate salesman on use 
and effectiveness of advertising. 


McGraw-Hill rejoins MPA; lauds 
association's renewed vitality 


= After a year of observation “from 
the vantage point of non-participa- 
tion,’ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, has rejoined the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association. 

McGraw-Hill, a founding member 
of MPA in 1919, resigned in Septem- 
ber of 1957, allegedly because the 
association did little or nothing for 
business publications. 

Upon resigning, the company said 
it intended “to observe the work of 
the association from the vantage 
point of non-participation” and to 
reconsider its decision after the lapse 
of a year. 

Upon McGraw-Hill 
stated, “We are now satisfied that 
there are distinct advantages to Mc- 
Graw-Hili in MPA membership .. . 


rejoining 


Furthermore, we have been very 
much impressed by the renewed 
vitality and leadership of MPA.” @ 
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SPARK THE DREAM... 


* F-104 makes extensive use of precision 
forgings throughout structure made 
possible by USAF Heavy Press pro- 
gram. Note heavy keelson and mid- 
fuselage frame units to support flight 
and landing loads. 


*Compression forming technique uti- 
lizes ram pressure to flow metal into 
contours of precision die, places force 
on ends of channel to compress part 
into precise radius at corners. 





*From the editorial pages of Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 
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BUT SELL THE REALITY 


TT MEN who designed and built the F-104 
Starfighter were tangible, bonafide volume 
customers only from the day they were awarded 
a contract. 

This was a plane whose concept had been 
accepted by the Air Force—but the all important 
job of design and production engineering to build 
first, a prototype ‘and then planes in volume. 
had just begun. This was the time when mar- 
keters of materials, components and production 
equipment had to make their most important sales 
impressions on the producibility team that even- 
tually built the F-104 so successfully. 


* Air inlet ducts are formed from alu- 
minum alloy extrusion and chemical- 
milled all over for final thickness and 
weight reduction. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Str 
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This is the crux of selling in today’s 2\: 
missile market. Profitable sales can b« : 
to the design, production and procurern 
that is working on reality. 


There is plenty of reality in today’s market and 
it is being served by Aircraft & Missiles Manu- 
facturing Magazine. This is the one publication 
that is talking the language of the men who must 
design and produce — while it sparks the dreams 
of the men who will produce tomorrow. 


Plan to invest your advertising dollars in AMM 
and sell reality . . . today. 


ts, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Assembly line photo courtesy of 

Waukesha Motor Company... one of the 6,202 plants 
comprising the $32-billion automotive and aviation 
manufacturing market reached by Automotive Industries. 


MORE “FIREPOWER” FOR INDUSTRY 
DEMANDS MORE “AMMUNITION” FROM YOU 


New generators — compressors — pumps — conveyors — drilling 
rigs—ships and boats—transportation and building equipment 
— power lawnmowers and chain saws. 

Power requirements like these are the reason why MORE 
THAN TWICE AS MANY gasoline and diesel engines (excluding car, 
bus and truck) were produced last year as in 1953. AND THIS 
MEANS MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 

And with the World War II population boom just coming to 
major consumer age—with more leisure time than ever —with 
the population shift to the suburbs — with new industrial jobs 
for internal combustion engines cropping up almost daily — this 
doubled output is only the beginning! 

Engine manufacturers know it. Already they are planning 
for the demand to come — researching new components, study- 
ing new methods, parts and machines to build into their engines. 

That’s why the time to sell them is now—and the place to 
concentrate your advertising firepower is AI. Engines represent 
only one “cylinder” of the $32 billion, 8-cylinder AI Market. 
This is the giant market in metalworking that includes Passen- 
ger Cars; Aircraft and Missiles; Trucks, Buses and Trailers; 
Tractors and Powered Farm Equipment; Construction Equip- 
ment and Industrial Trucks; Military Vehicles and Parts and 
Accessories for original equipment. 

Only AI gives you all 8 cylinders! And. The Place to Keep 
Selling is AI...contact your nearest rep and learn why! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 4 Chilton Publication, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. @ Ge 





Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





Yes, but... 


John C. Freeman, president 





OD group reports on 
membership survey 


# Members of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association want 
more marketing—but they want it 
without any drastic change in their 
organization. 

Of the 1,506 members who re- 
plied to the Organization Develop- 
ment Committee’s “every-member” 
survey, 73.2% said they would like 
to see the scope of NIAA broadened 
“to integrate more closely with 
other phases of marketing.” 

Other than this, however, the re- 
spondents want NIAA left as is. 
(There’s nothing in the association’s 
constitution which would prevent 
chapters from including other phases 
of marketing in their present scope 
of activities. ) 

Indicative of the membership’s 
“let’s stay advertising oriented” at- 
titude is the fact that more than half 
(881) of the respondents replied 
that national and regional meetings 
on market research, packaging, 
product planning, etc., should be 
held on an occasional rather than a 
regular basis. Another 53 of those 
who replied would exclude such 
meetings altogether. This compares 
to 532—a third of those surveyed— 
who voted to hold such meetings on 
a regular basis. 

Three other findings of the survey 
stand out as being particularly sig- 
nificant: 


1. While the majority of the re- 
spondents feel that the over-all pol- 
icy for chapter activities and pro- 
gramming should be established by 
both the chapters and headquarters, 
only 71 said the policy should be 
set entirely by national headquar- 
ters—as compared to 573 who be- 
lieve this function should remain at 
the chapter level. 


Also indicative of the chapters’ 


pre-eminence is that 785 replied 
that the chapter should have the re- 


sponsibility for procurement and 
booking of talent. Only 13 voted for 
headquarters in this regard, al- 
though 683 said both. 

The fact that the respondents pre- 
ferred regional one-day seminars 
to national conferences (1,072 to 
1,035) might also indicate the im- 
portance of local-level activities to 
the members. 


2. Although not overwhelmingly so, 
the majority of the respondents 
(701 to 637) are for doing away 
with the present system of classing 
members, i.e., “active” and “asso- 
ciate.” 

The often-voiced reason behind 
this attitude is that the associate 
members (publishers’ reps and 
graphic arts people) would contrib- 
ute more to chapter activities if they 
were able to hold office, ete. 


National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


a news 


3. While the respondents expressed 
the need for more association serv- 
ices (research facilities for the en- 
tire membership, more effective ex- 
change of ideas, etc.), they were 
seemingly inconsistent in that they 
voted 890 to 429 that NIAA’s present 
services and dues policies were sat- 
isfactory. 

The reason for this inconsistency 
is probably that in the first case, 
money was not mentioned—while in 
the second it was, and the respon- 
service 


dents realized that more 


would mean higher dues. 


A more complete breakdown of 
the survey results—upon which the 
OD committee by this time may 
have based its initial suggestions on 
the future of NIAA 


is as follows: 


e NIAA’ers are overwhelmingly in 
favor of working more closely with 
people engaged in other industrial 
marketing functions—both in their 
own company (1,037 to 140), and 
in other companies (1,163 to 148). 
The respondents think this can be 
accomplished through expanded 
program scope (506) and through 
both expanded program scope and 
broadened membership (504). 


e As to who should be eligible for 
membership, 1,449 of the respon- 
dents voted for agencies; 1,271, for 
publishers; and 848 for graphic arts 
and supply companies. 

The breakdown by job titles is as 
follows: (1) company advertising 
management, 1,416; (2) account ex- 
ecutives, 1,342; (3) company sales 
promotion management, 1,284; (4) 
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COORDINATORS 





ter coordinating committees: 


Albany A. R. Jaeckel 
Baltimore B. F. Davis 
Boston C. Clark 
Buffal Burchard Day 
Chicag J. W. Rosberg 
L. C. Hopper 
J. E. Konkle 
R. M. Perdue 
Lou 
R. F. LaRue 


Hamilton, Ontari T 


Cleveland 


Albee 


rn 
Glover 
Hartford George Isbell 
Houston Beaucham 
1 


Indianapolis J. S. Peck 


Los Angeles K. B. Hunt 





Liaison between the Organization Development Committee and 
the chapters is accomplished through these chairmen of the chap- 


Milwaukee M Kachigan 
‘harles Brandon 
M. A. Byers 
Wardell and 
F. E. Tilley 


York A. L. Dowling 


Minneapolis 
Montreal 


New jersey 


“+ 
= 
— 
= 


*hiladelphia R. G. Moore 


eel 


ittsburgh W. F. Weimer 


rtland Virgil Lockwood 


wav 'V 


James Connell 


ckford R. A. McC 


chester 
~leneghan 


J. Bayer 


Nn wD 








agency marketing directors, 1,204; 
(5) company marketing directors, 
1,181; (6) agency owner-manage- 
ment, 1,159; (7) company market- 
ing research management, 1,105; (8) 
agency research directors, 1,076; (9) 
agency media directors, 1,071; (10) 
company marketing vice-presidents, 
1,040; 


(11) publishers’ district and re- 
gional sales management, 988; (12) 
company management, 940; 
(13) publisher owner-management, 
899; (14) publishers’ head office 
sales management, 898; (15) pub- 
lishers’ sales representatives, 889; 
(16) publishers’ research directors, 
855; (17) company vice-presidents 
in charge of sales, 850; (18) com- 
pany marketing analysts, 830; (19) 
agency copywriters, 765; 


sales 


(20) company writers, 744; (21) 
editors, 701; (22) agency art direc- 
tors, 619; (23) company artists, 542: 
(24) company presidents, 461; and 
(25) company 
engineers, 334. 


salesmen or sales 


@ Who should pay for the dues for 
these members, the company or in- 
dividual? Most (890) of the respon- 
dents believe the individual basis 
is best; 499 said a combination of 
individual and company; and 209 
replied company only. 

As to whether the dues should 
be levied on a flat or sliding scale, 
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the respondents answered as 
lows: 


tiser 
Agency 
iblisher 


sraphic arts supplier 


Who should collect the dues? 
Overwhelmingly (1,179 to 165) the 
respondents think dues collection 
should be left in the hands of the 
chapters. 


e Concerning general objectives of 


NIAA, the respondents named the 
following, listed in order of pref- 
erence: 

1. To provide exchange of ideas for 
more effective advertising and mar- 
keting. 

2. To improve the managerial abil- 
ity of people in industrial advertis- 
ing. 

3. To promote high ethical stand- 
ards of practice in industrial adver- 
tising. 

4. To integrate industrial advertis- 
ing with other functions of industrial 
marketing. 

5. To provide research facilities for 
the entire association. 

6. To improve technical and me- 
chanical methods in industrial ad- 
vertising. 

7. To provide means for better 
training of new workers in industrial 
advertising and marketing. 

8. To set up public relations pro- 
grams to gain more recognition for 
industrial advertising. 

9. To develop industrial marketing 
as a profession. 

10. To work with other associa- 
tions allied with industrial adver- 
tising and marketing. 


Next, the recommendations . . 
The next step in Operation Follow- 
Through, as set up at the annual 
convention last June, is for the Or- 
ganization Development Committee 
to send a copy of its recommenda- 
tions to each member by Feb. 1. 


Closed-circuit tv . . Members of the Philadelphia NIAA chapter watch a demonstration 
of the equipment and techniques used in staging a closed-circuit tv show. The half- 


hour production, complete with speakers and dancers, was viewed simultaneously on 
the stage and on tv monitors. Paul Greenmeyer, manager of broadcast and television 


advertising for RCA, explained the operation 





Discuss media rep's place 
in budgeting and planning 


= Should the media rep be invited 
to sit in on planning and budgeting 
meetings? 

Judging from the discussion at a 
meeting of the Chicago NIAA chap- 
ter, the answer is, “yes and no.” 
Yes, the space salesman might—and 
often does—add to the success of a 
planning session; no, he has nothing 
to offer at a budgeting conference. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
the business paper salesman (sans 
sales pitch, but with a grass-roots 
knowledge of the market) can con- 
tribute much to effective planning; 
but he should not be within hearing 
distance when the company market- 
ers are discussing confidential budg- 
et figures. 

Another topic brought up for de- 
bate was that of the advertising de- 
partment’s role in determining com- 
pany marketing objectives. 

Chris Beebe, assistant advertising 
manager of Inland Steel Co., ex- 
plained that at his company, the ad- 
vertising department determines 
future sales goals, etc., through in- 
dividual interviews with those con- 
cerned. 

He admitted that this technique 
tends to create confusion in that di- 
visional sales managers often have 
different objectives than those of the 
sales vice-president; and the sales 
vice-president’s objectives some- 
times are not in accord with those of 
production and finance department 
heads. 

William P. Batdorf, account exec- 
utive, Buchen Co., said that one of 
his agency’s clients has solved the 
problem of determining objectives 
by holding a series of meetings in 
which all concerned cooperate in 
outlining the company’s marketing 
goals. These meetings have the 
marketing director as chairman, he 
said. 


Cleveland chapter organizes 
speakers bureau for schools 


= The Cleveland chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertising As- 
sociation has established a speakers 
bureau. Expressed purpose: to pro- 
vide guest lectures on industrial 
advertising and marketing subjects 
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Program chairman Ziegenhagen . . Mr. Ziegenhagen believes 
that apportunities of both advertising and sales managers will 
expand greatly if they will begin to ‘balance their lively in- 
terest in advertising and sales creativity and communications 
with an equally lively concern for management and marketing. ”’ 


Milo Ziegenhagen named 


conference program chairman 


= The program of any conference can only be as informative as 
is its program chairman. Unless the chairman is abreast of the 
most recent developments in the field, he doesn’t know which 
speakers and subjects to schedule. 

Appointed program chairman for the 1959 conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn. is Milo E. Ziegenhagen, 
advertising and marketing promotion manager, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. General consensus in the profession is that 
this appointment guarantees to all attending the three day (June 
14-17) meeting in San Francisco that their time and money will be 
well spent. 

In announcing the appointment, general chairman of the con- 
ference Robert G. Hill said, “Milo Ziegehagen’s wide experience 
through his work with the Association of National Advertisers and 
the Industrial Advertising Research Institute, as well as on key 
committees of NIAA, gives him the contacts and experience we 
need to make the 1959 conference program a success.” 

By way of background: Mr. Ziegenhagen is an alumnus of 
the University of North Dakota where he received his B.S. degree 
in mechanical engineering in 1937. 

Following graduation he joined General Electric, serving 
in various advertising and sales promotion capacities for 15 years 
(with the exception of three years during which he served the 
U.S. Navy during World War II.) 

Mr. Ziegenhagen joined Worthington Corp. in 1952 as manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. 
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WHITE SALES—all over the U.S.A., page after page of news- table linens, etc.—all textiles—pouring from mills of the U.S.A. 
paper advertising! Macy, Gimbel’s, Rich’s, Hudson, Marshall- for traditional January White Sales. Textiles that go into 
Field, Wannamaker, Sears, Penney—thousands of merchants home furnishings (excluding rugs, carpets, furniture) require 
large and small, pile counters with sheets, pillow cases, towels, more than 14% billion Ibs. of fiber yearly. 


Fiber consumption mirrors dependability of textile mills 
as one of America’s biggest markets for industrial sales. 
Continued introduction of man-made fibers, exciting new 
processes for wider use of natural fibers, population 
growth—all add up to an increase in fiber consumption 
of 50% within 10 years. 


7,000 


AUTOS—heart of the American economy! Millions of new models 
roll from assembly lines with upholstering, carpeting, interlining, tire 
cord, fiber in brake linings, fan belts, wiring—all from U.S.A. textile 
mills. Over 600 million Ibs. fiber annually! 


Bright picture for Textiles, U.S.A. is the great American 
family—and the clothing it wears. To meet current ap- 
parel requirements, mills now are using over 21% billion 
pounds of fiber annually. Where to, when U. S. popula- 
tion soon hits 200 million? 





Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 


Seliing those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 


business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TExTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-1 features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


among these buyers: 
Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 


Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Industries * Textile Worlds America’s Textile Reporter 
11,836 8,697 3,843 


Publisher’s Statements, 6/30/58 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


Textile industries .. . . . 23,484 21,185 90.0% $17.03 
Textile World ....... 25,350 19,701 77.7% 18.14 
America’s Tex. Reporter. . 12,885 7,987 62.6% 27.55 

* Publisher's statements 6-30-58 + 12-time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills; 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries 


One of the W.R.C. Smith Publications 
806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga, 
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For selling to industry 


Partnership 
Wanted 


Maker-to-market information does 
a lot of selling in industry 

today. Its selling power depends 

on the success of a new 

partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer, The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
is more specialized than ever. 


Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked 
together. But — in too many cases— 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information program stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 


This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the technical 
information program and 

does none of the planning. So, 

to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Plan With The Engineer 


Start with regular meetings — with 
engineering and sales as active 
members. For each project on the 
agenda, coordinate sales pur- 

pose, communications method, 

and engineering content. 

And then do it. 


HW SlInc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership by sending for your 
free copy of our booklet 
“Understanding the Engineer”. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Infoimation Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Postal service plans 


will help marketers 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


# At long last, the ancient contro- 
versies between the Post Office De- 
partment and business mail users 
began to resolve themselves in 1958. 
Though the price of postal service 
went up, there were signs that the 
department’s top command has be- 
come seriously interested in doing 
something about service, and that 
though not always suc- 
cessfully—to eliminate red tape. 


it is trying 


Inevitably, there will continue to 
be heated differences in each of 
these areas in 1959; but there are 
also prospects that better relation- 
ships are ahead. 

On the price front, mailers can 
expect more haggling over rates, al- 
though it is difficult to believe that 
Congress will agree to rate increases 
in two successive years. 


Except for rates, however, news 
from postal leaders this year should 
be pleasing to the department’s cli- 
ents—for this is the year when the 
post office expects to make its first 
important break-through in the 
large-scale machine handling of 
mail. 


1958 hangover . . The forthcom- 
ing debate over price is a hangover 
from 1958. During the past year, 
Congress finally gave Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield his 
rate revision bill. But stiff as they 
were, these rates fell short of what 
Mr. Summerfield felt he needed. 

As it finally passed, the rate bill 
was a costly one for mail users, im- 
posing increases of 30 to 50% on 
virtually every class of service ren- 
dered by the department. 

Yet even with all these increases, 


Continued on page 84 





How Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages helps build your business 


[2.] [3.] 


WHAT IS 
TRADE MARK SERVICE? 








YOUR GRAND NAME 


A promotional meseage lor 
your service or product. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


ALEXANDER WM & CO INC 
1 Main e CEdar 6-0900 


34 Franklin MArket 7-9478 
co 











FORZAGLIA 

857 4Av Kingsley 3-4875 
MANN MACHINERY CORP 

525 California OOugias 5-3245 


An important link in marketing con- 
sumer and industrial products. It pin- 


points authorized local sales outlets 


—branch offices, distributors, retail- 


ers and wholesalers. 


WHAT CIRCULATION DO 
THE YELLOW PAGES HAVE? 


Over 4000 different directories are 
distributed from coast to coast. You 
can buy all or any part of the 
60,000,000 combined circulation. 


WHAT IS THE 
YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM? 


—S er 
Find It Fast 
In The 
Yellow Pages 














A reminder to buyers to look in the 
Yellow Pages for local outlets of 
branded products and services. 


HOW DOES 
TRADE MARK SERVICE 
BUILD BUSINESS? 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 
Yellow Pages 


7? 


Trade Mark Service makes advertis- 
ing more effective . . . directs pros- 
pects created by your advertising to 
your authorized outlets... helps pre- 
vent substitution. 


WHAT ABOUT 
CONTRACTS AND BILLING? 


Whether you buy Trade Mark Service 
in a few or all 4000 directories, you 
sign only one contract and receive 
only one bill a month. 


WHY IS THE 
YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM 
OF VALUE TO ADVERTISERS? 





Yellow Pages advertising builds rec- 
ognition of the emblem. Trade Mark 
Service advertisers profit in increased 
sales by displaying the embiem in 
their advertising. 


WHAT MARKETS DOES 
TRADE MARK SERVICE 
COVER? 


The service is flexible to follow your 
pattern of distribution ... in national, 
regional or selected markets 


IS TRADE MARK SERVICE 
COMMISSIONABLE? 


Yes, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages is subject to standard advertis- 
ing agency commission. 


WHERE CAN YOU 
FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
TRADE MARK SERVICE? 


Call the Trade Mark Service represen- 
tative at your telephone business 
office .. . today! 
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Pioneering a 


new approach 
to making the 
very air we breathe 
cleaner, purer, 


more comfortable 





ANNOUNCING 


An entirely new kind 

of business publication covering 
air pollution control, air moving, 
and air conditioning 


z wi 2 7 G 


YOUR MARKET: The movement of air, the control of air pollution and air prob- 
lems in plants and large buildings, have grown to critical stature for plant managers, 
architects, consulting engineers and thousands of other thoughtful professional people. 
Now here is a new kind of magazine specifically tailored to provide communication and 
move and sell equipment in this young, vitally important and dynamically-growing area. 


Your readership will be a concentrated market for industrial and commercial air 
handling . . . air conditioning devices and materials and air pollution control devices. 


YOUR READERS: Just asa start, you are guaranteed this calibre of readership: 
1. Plant engineers in America’s largest factories. 2. Consulting engineers. 3. Research 
scientists and experimenters. 4. Government personnel. 5. Contractors and architects. 


YOUR APPLICATION: If your product is useful in the treatment or control of 
the air we breathe—indoors or outdoors—this new publication starting in April is for 
you. Get in on the ground floor. 


YOUR REPRESENTATIVES: Reserve your space now by calling or writing 
your nearest representative. 


NEW YORK: Robert M. Price, 521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9 
CHICAGO: Rex Smith, 134 S. LaSalle St., FRanklin 2-8093. 
CINCINNATI: Alfred Chadburn, 1661 Windermere Way, KIrby 1-0637 
LOS ANGELES: Justin Hannon, 4710 Crenshaw Blvd., AXminster 2-9501 
DETROIT: Al Schildhammer, 450 W. Fort St., WOodward 2-0924 


FIRST ISSUE APRIL 1 * CIRCULATION 10,000 * CLOSING DATE MARCH 18 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 80 


the Department’s figures indicate 
that revenues will not cover costs. 
So at a time when the White House 
is putting so much emphasis on the 
need for a balanced federal budget, 
it is hardly surprising that mail users 
face more debate over the level of 
postal rates. 

When this debate is resumed, how- 
ever, mail users should be in a bet- 
ter strategic position than they were 
a year ago. Even in the face of a 
budget emergency, Congress nor- 
mally would think twice before pil- 
ing one increase on top of another. 

This should be particularly true 
since the department would be ask- 
ing Congress to act before the im- 
pact of the preceding adjustments 
has been determined. (Under the 
rate bill, some of the increases in 
bulk third and second class rates 
will not be fully in effect until as 
late as Jan. 1, 1961.) 

To make sure that increases re- 
main within bounds, Congress has 
ordered the Department of Com- 
merce and Small Business Admin- 
istration to investigate the increases 
currently in effect and to report 
within the next year whether these 
adjustments represent a serious bur- 
den on business. 

Preliminary steps toward these 
impact investigations have already 
been carried out. The Commerce 
Department’s Printing and Publish- 
ing Division first consulted mail 
users regarding the question form 
for a survey which will seek to de- 
termine whether mailers have been 
forced to curtail their promotional 
efforts. Arrangements have been 
completed for the Census Bureau to 
conduct the survey on a nationwide 
basis shortly after mid-year. 

Mailers are not only in a better 
moral position to rebuff a new rate 
bill, but they will also find that new 
postal rate debates will be con- 
ducted on more favorable terms. In 
the past, much controversy at rate 
hearings stemmed from arguments 
over the post office department’s 
accounting system. 

Mailers felt the size of the de- 
partment’s rate demands were in- 
flated by cost figures which seek to 
load on the department’s clients the 
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expense of rendering a number of 
costly services which Congress has 
authorized the department to pro- 
vide for government agencies or 
preferred groups of mailers. 

Now Congress has approved a 
rate-formula which identifies serv- 
ices adding up to considerably more 
than $170,000,000 which are to be 
treated as an obligation of the tax- 
payers, and to be deducted from 
the postal “deficit” for rate-making 
purposes. 


Millions needed . . The Postmaster 
General not only stresses continued 
operating losses, but he warns once 
again that the department needs 
several hundred million dollars an- 
nually during each of the next sev- 
eral years to carry out its plans for 
modernization of mail handling. 


ee 
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While the 1958 rate bill failed to 
dispose of the price issue it had at 
least one constructive result: it 
cleared the air for a while, enabling 
the department’s top command to 
shift its attention to other neglected 
problems—particularly the need for 
an organized assault on the depart- 
ment’s methods and equipment. 

Often since taking office, Mr. 
Summerfield has talked of his de- 
sire to get the service improved to 
the point where he can assure over- 
night delivery to virtually all pop- 
ulated places. Unfortunately he be- 
came so absorbed in rate fights that 
he never found time to determine 
whether his underlings were doing 
their best to make good on this 
commitment. 

Because the Department has 
been staggering under an immense 
increase in traffic, Mr. Summerfield 
had been content to take the word of 
associates who assured him that 
little could be accomplished without 
vast expenditures for new buildings, 
or until automatic mail handling 
machines can be perfected. 

Recently, however, he has found 


that resourceful postal people can 
do miracles if they will put their 
minds to it. Since the arrival of 
Edward Sessions as deputy post- 
master general the dust has been 
flying. 

As an expert on industrial opera- 
tions, Mr. Sessions refused to be- 
lieve the department was making 
the most of what it had. Before long 
he discovered that no real effort had 
been made to re-examine tradi- 
tional traffic patterns, and to develop 
new routing ideas to get around 
some of the bottlenecks which 
caused intolerable delays in big 
metropolitan centers like New York. 


Perimeter distribution .. Under a 
plan developed early in 1958, the 
Department has licked the old prob- 
lem caused by mail bottlenecking in 
a central post-office for re-routing 
to suburban areas and substations. 
Instead of funneling all mail to the 
central office, traffic experts dis- 
covered it is possible to concentrate 
at a few distributing stations on the 
perimeter of the metropolitan areas, 
and to re-distribute from these 
points. 

Under this plan, over-night serv- 
ice has already been perfected for at 
least 20 of the nation’s most complex 
metropolitan areas. In the coming 
months these new traffic patterns 
will be introduced in at least 50 
other areas. More important, the 
plan already is being refined so that 
interchanges are occurring between 
metropolitan areas at a rate which 
may make nationwide next-morning 
delivery a reality without construc- 
tion of a single new post office, or 
invention of a single electronic mail 
handling miracle. 

Why wasn’t this done before? 
Sheer inertia! 

In fairness it must be emphasized 
that this success in coping with letter 
mail does not dispose of the need for 
buildings and equipment. Over night 
service via the new routing patterns 
is available only for first class mail. 
Other classes, which represent the 
bulk of the department’s load, con- 
tinue to crowd the working areas. 

According to current estimates, 
the Department needs at least 14,000 
post offices. Many of these are small, 
or they are buildings which can be 
obtained on a lease or rental basis. 
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Others are needed in large cities 
where work-loads are so heavy that 
postmasters have to fall back on 
temporary, substandard structures. 
If money is forthcoming, the De- 
partment is now ready to go ahead 
with rapid introduction of automatic 
equipment into the system. 


Mail Flo conveyors .. Among the 
most advanced of the automatic 
techniques is Mail Flo, electrically 
driven conveyor systems which have 
been installed in several of the larg- 
est post offices to move mail me- 
chanically through the work areas, 
and to store it high off the floor, 
where it leaves the work area un- 
cluttered. Mail Flo has already been 
installed in Detroit, Washington, Los 
Angeles and New York, and nine 
additional installations are planned 
in the coming year. 

Two kinds of primitive mail sort- 
ing machines already have been 
thoroughly tested in the Washington 
area—a foreign machine handled by 
Pitney-Bowes here, and a machine 
developed by IT&T. Neither of these 
machines is sufficiently productive 
to justify large-scale installation, but 
an electronic machine, which in- 
cludes automatic coding for future 
“reading,” has been developed by 
the Rabinow Engineering Co., to a 
point where the Department is or- 
dering 14 of them for production in 
the immediate future. 

Where the two foreign machines 
now in use require six operators and 
sort only 3,090 letters to 300 des- 
tinations per hour, the Rabinow ma- 
chine is expected to handle 36,000 
an hour to 1,000 destinations. Ac- 
cording to management studies, at 
least 55 post offices could use this 
machine profitably, utilizing it at 
least 16 hours a day 

Aside from the glamorous sorter, 
the post office department has also 
reached the pay-off stage on other 
automatic machines. Automatic cull- 
ers developed by Emerson research 
and AMF are ready for considera- 
tion as standard equipment, and 
sufficiently economical to pay their 
way in any post office handling as 
little as 200,000 letters per day. 
Automatic cancelling and_ facing 
machines, capable of doing with two 
men work that currently requires 
20, have been perfected by Emer- 
son, AMF and Pitney-Bowes and 


will also be on this year’s shopping 
list. 

Still remaining, however, is the 
question of money. One of the semi- 
automatic sorters now in use in 
Washington costs $170,000, while the 
more complex electronic machines 
run considerably higher. In the cur- 
rent year the department has a total 
of $75,000,000 for all its equipment 
needs. One expert says, “With $75,- 
000,000 a year, we will never catch 
up.” 

One way out is leasing. Along this 
line, Postmaster General Summer- 
field hopes to complete a contract 
soon to lease a completely auto- 
matic post-office which will be built 
by IT&T in Providence, R.I. as a 
“showcase” of what can be done. 

Present plans call for a complete- 
ly automatic installation, with all 
operations controlled from a central 
point and all mail movement han- 
dled by machines. This plant, serv- 
ing Providence and 14 surrounding 
communities could be operative as 
early as mid-summer 1960. 


First class by air . . Still another 
development which mail users will 
want to follow this year is the im- 
pending effort to get a complete 
overhaul in the postal transportation 
laws. Under existing law, the De- 
partment is required to move all first 
class mail by rail whenever service 
is available. For several years, it 
has “experimented” with some first 
class mail by air, but under court 
decisions this experiment cannot be 
expanded beyond a handful of air 
routes. 

Officials now believe rail service 
has deteriorated to a point where 
existing transportation rules are a 
severe burden on postal patrons. On 
the basis of studies currently under- 
way they can be expected to move 
for modern laws authorizing the de- 
partment to move mail by air when- 


ever it is to the advantage of the 
service. 

In all probability the effort to raise 
rates, to get more funds for equip- 
ment and to revamp the transpor- 
tation rules will be treated as “one 
ball of wax”. Some years ago, Sen. 
Frank Carlson (R., Kans.) almost 
sold Congress on the idea of a 5¢ 
postal rate based on the idea that all 
mail would move by air. His idea 
may be back in the news, with ad- 
ministration backing, before many 
more weeks. 

One final area where mail users 
and postal officials may have their 
differences: red tape. In the final 
weeks of 1958, the Department sent 
a scare through advertising and 
publishing ranks in a series of indi- 
vidual cases challenging inserts and 
ads which had been stapled into 
Life and other magazines. 

Until this happened, there had 
been an era of good feeling, with 
the post office exercising consider- 
ably less pressure on advertisers. As 
part of the 1958 postal bill, some 
technical changes in basic postal 
law were made, eliminating complex 
language which led to hair splitting 
decisions in the past. After mid-year 
when new rules on inserts were 
issued, it became apparent that 
many new innovations in magazine 
advertising would be possible. 

After the flurry of excitement late 
in 1958, postal officials privately 
went out of their way to assure 
worried publishers that there was no 
intention of staging anything ap- 
proaching a “crackdown”. They took 
the position that the inserts which 
have been challenged represent 
clearcut rule violations which would 
be apparent to anyone who read the 
regulations. They insisted that no 
publisher or advertiser has anything 
to fear if he tries to comply, and 
they claimed that the meaning of the 
regulations is clear, without any hid- 
den tricks. 

This explanation would have been 
reassuring were it not for the fact 
that some publishers knew of in- 
stances where individual postmast- 
ers have continued to raise technical 
issues. For the most part these Post- 
masters have been over-ruled by 
Washington, however, and the word 
there was that quibbling at the 
local level does not reflect a depart- 
mental policy. 7 
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HEATING, Prpinc & AIR CONDITIONING is 
edited for, paid for, and read by these essen- 
tial factors. Singly, or in combination, they 
purchase-control every job in the industrial- 
big building field. 


Your message in HP&AC meets face-to- 
face the engineers AND contractors who 
actually do heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning work . . . the ones who specify AND 
buy .. . the ones who count! But provably 


of THE BIG FOUR 


pure circulation is not all you receive. 
HP&AC gives you the largest and only fully 
paid circulation. It leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume. It carries more editorial 
by far and is editorially staffed by authorities 
having engineering background in this field. 


Don’t settle for less. Don’t sell yourself 
short. Do a complete, a concentrated adver- 
tising job in your No. 1 medium—HEATING, 
Pipinc & AIR CONDITIONING. 


& Air Conditioning 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


Heating, Piping 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 








WY 


Now... a flexible, lightweight, metallic- 
sheathed, direct burial signal cable 


pi 


sf Di where there's elatrcel power... there's QKONITE CABLE 


KERITE CABLE co 


Action vs. unusual diagram 


s These two cable ads recently appeared in the same issue of Mod- 
ern Railroads. One ad used a large action photograph while the othe: 
employed a rather unique diagram of cable cross sections. Which ad 
do you think attracted more readers? See page 88. 





MORE INQUIRIES 
MORE SALES... 


with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY 


Sitting next to every one of 
your prospects every day 

is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 

man is the ‘‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
ico) om ale| lL a'am o)cele [0-1 aa 

the monthly ‘‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal”’ industry. 


The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 


over 21,500 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT, CIRCULATION 


reaches over 13,000 plants 
LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
just $10.00 
PRODUCTS 
Np PI FINISHING 
f " 
t } 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ay which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Kerite ad attracted 30% of 
the readers and had a “read most” 
score of 13%—while 19% of the 
readers “noted” the Okonite ad 
with 6% reading most of it. 

By readership standards both of 
these ads are good. They are both 
well “noted” with approximately a 
third of the men reading through 
the text. 

The extra high score for the 
Kerite ad is undoubtedly due to 
the unusualness of its illustration. 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 87 





VW 


The very informative illustrative 
material is set up as a catalogue 
might be showing a complete line of 
cables. This is evidently of con- 
siderable interest to readers of 
Modern Railroads. 

The Okonite action shot showing 
the installation of cable is also of 
high interest but not as unique as 
the more detailed Kerite ad. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





gu 


2) signal cable 


30 8 


RN) 
LOU 





Okonite 


Noted 





Oxowrt camut 


98 Seen-As 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent 


19 


100 





more of the 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
111 ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
st ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
Jian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 
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Tractor shovel, ditcher and crane team up to install new pipe line. 


How Boston Buys Municipal Equipment 


You can sell products to 
the City of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, without bidding 
George G. Hyland 


Commissioner of 


competitively against other 
Public Works 


manufacturers, if the Mayor 
approves. Let’s follow the procedure in the De- 
partment of Public Works, which now owns 
over 400 pieces of equipment. 

Public Works Commissioner Hyland’s office 
writes specifications and initiates. the request, 
which is passed along to the Purchasing Agent. 
If the Commissioner has not indicated a pref- 


erence for a particular brand, the Purchasing 


Agent then advertises publicly for bids. How- 
ever, a specific manufacturer’s equipment can 
be requested. Statute Law allows the purchase 
to be negotiated without bidding, when the 
Mayor gives written permission. Boston is thus 
able to consider quality as well as price. 

It is difficult for your salesmen to call per- 
sonally on all the members of this purchasing 
group. But the Commissioner, Purchasing 
Agent and Mayor all subscribe to THE AMERI- 
cAN City. Advertising in THE AMERICAN City 
helps convince them of the superiority of your 


product. That’s a sound investment. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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‘Wait! Before you start 


I] need answers 





_ your pitch... 


to just three questions. 





“The people we’re after are working on advanced projects... high- 
performance aircraft, missiles, spacecraft. Our products must be engi- 
neered into complete systems and they’re specified by the technical 
management men on these projects. So — here’s what I need to know 


before I pick the publication that will carry most of our advertising. 


“First, how many of these technical men do you reach compared with 
the other books in the field? 


“Next, does your publication give them truly technical editorial mate- 


rial — the kind they need to help them solve their working problems? 


“And finally, what evidence have you got that your book is read — 


and I mean advertising as well as editorial?” 


Note: This advertiser has the publication he wants if the salesman in this 
picture is from Space/Aeronautics (formerly Aviation Age) ...it’s the 


one technical management magazine in the group. 





ARKETIZING 


...a method of developing industrial 
sales and product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales strategy ::- 
advertising :-: direct mail... and 


effective catalog distribution. 


For an example of Marketizing at work, see page 98 
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Company Communications 


New style open house 


sparks 


industry-community harmony 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


# In several communities around 
the land, where industry feels it 
took a shellacking last November, 
plans are shaping up for stepped-up 
community communication in 1959. 
Industry is not only aware that it 
was left at the church and that or- 
ganized labor stole the bride and 
the car; it also knows why. 

What caused it, the abashed in- 
dustrialists now concede, was a 
monumental shiftlessness on indus- 
try’s part at the community level. 
Industry, it is now admitted, must 
work closer at the community level, 
get itself understood better and 
liked more among the neighbors. 
Judging by the plans already being 
laid, community open houses will 
be extremely popular in 1959. 

Until somebody comes along with 
something better, the company open 
house given for employes and mem- 
bers of the community will impress 
management as the best single tool 


Looming on the 1959 horizon is a new type of company open house. 


It rejects the ‘tea party’ approach and gets down to specifics 


of community communication. The 
plusses are simple to discern: An 
open house is a man-to-man, face- 
to-face type of communication, still 
the best in the communications 
stable. 

The grocery .store clerk who 
knows President X of Company Y 
only as a name (and rather a for- 
midable name, at that) has his 
chance to meet the boss on a social 
basis. Maybe he’ll shake his hand. 
Maybe the president may ask him 
his opinion about something. Maybe 
in this wilderness of industrial com- 
munication two men may meet and 
like each other. It’s worth a gamble 
for the grocery store clerk. It’s cer- 
tainly worth a gamble for President 
X of Company Y, and the indica- 
tions are that he’s going to take it. 


Room for improvising . . The neat 
feature of an open house is that, al- 
though there are ground rules the 
novice would be wise to follow, there 
are many opportunities for addition 


and alteration. Once you get the 
fundamentals worked out, you can 
put into effect a few ideas of your 
own. 

Consider the latitude the Detroit 
Steel Corp. permitted itself in mid- 
November when it staged an open 
house at its Portsmouth, O., division 
for the “greater New Boston-Ports- 
mouth followed 
carefully the do’s and don’ts of suc- 
cessful open house handling, but it 
thereafter went out on its own. It 
was distinctive in several respects, 


community.” It 


but particularly in two: 

> First, it was management managed 
from beginning to end. The union 
was invited to participate, but it de- 
veloped that “some of their officials 
were evidently reluctant to hobnob 
too intimately with management.” 
The result was that the union by- 
passed an excellent public relations 
opportunity, in the minds of observ- 
ers, and this is something a progres- 
sive union rarely does. 

>» Second, the Detroit Steel open 


Continued on page 95 
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There’s Plenty of 


Shoe Leather Behind 
FRANCHISE-PAID 
CIRCULATION 


A salesman must get out and make calls . . . be willing 
to apply plenty of good old shoe leather to get business. 
As a trade paper advertiser, you are faced with a 
similar problem. How to get your sales message to the 
right prospect? Many methods of trade paper 
circulation have been devised — but, only one actually 
puts shoe leather to work. That one is IPC’s 
Franchise-Paid circulation method. 

It works like this: Distributors throughout the country 
subscribe to IPC magazines for their best customers and 
prospects. This is an exclusive arrangement which IPC 
makes with only one distributor in an area. It 
becomes a valuable franchise to the distributor, which 
he knows he will lose if his list is not kept active 

and up-to-date. His salesmen are using shoe leather 
every day, making calls to make sales. 


Franchise-Paid circulation delivers your sales message 
to the same customers and prospects your salesmen 
call on. It insures fresh circulation (because of 

the subscription price) that is kept up to date daily. 
Advantage: Waste is eliminated. You make 

direct sales contact with actual buyers for every 
advertising dollar invested. 


A-8-59 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9620 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + LONDON Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


Distilled 
Writing gets 
magazines 
read, 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 93 


house was conducted on what might 
be termed a “self-serve” basis. No 
guides were used except on the 
busses, and this is a rare departure. 
Some communications people might 
call it dangerous, but the plan 
worked without a hitch. 


Over 20,000 guests .. Here is a 
rundown on this recent open house: 
The attendance was extremely high. 
This is not a heavily industrialized, 
heavily populated community, yet 
comfortably over 20,000 people at- 
tended over a_ three-day period. 
Three to four thousand school chil- 
dren (seventh graders and up) and 
their teachers from community 
school systems and from Kentucky 
across the river, appeared. 

Open houses need a hook to hang 
on. Detroit Steel tied the event to 
the completion of a nine-year ex- 
pansion and development program— 
the end of the conversion of an old 
steel works to a modern, produc- 
tive and efficient steel plant. The 
announced objective in 1949 was to 
make the plant an important factor 
in the Ohio Valley’s steel industry 
and to give.the community a vital 
industry resource. 

Specifically, the open house was 





A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
HOLDING AN OPEN HOUSE 


A complete manual for planning an 


open house is available 
through IM‘s reprint editor. One of 
the ‘‘IM Encyclopedia of Marketing’ 
series, this reprint covers 37 specific 
planning areas and a handy checklist 
to help make certain you have over- 
looked none of the details. For your 
copy, send 25c to: Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11. Ask for Reprint No. 340, 
“A Complete Guide to Holding an 
Open House.’ 


effective 











held to give all employes in all de- 
partments, as well as their families 
and the company’s neighbors in the 
community, a chance to see what 
miracles had been wrought. Thou- 
sands of impressed visitors came 
away, more than willing to call them 
miracles. 

The self-serve aspects of the De- 
troit Steel open house at Ports- 
mouth are interesting to examine. 
Most communications people, 
charged with the responsibility for 
an open house, are gun-shy of this 
type of arrangement; most feel that 
the tour needs guides. Not so Detroit 
Steel—here the plant depended 
completely on floor and ground 
markings, in white and yellow, with 
bold arrows pointing the way. Large 
descriptive signs were posted in each 
department and at each major unit 
of equipment, explaining what is 
done and what the equipment cost. 
Supervisors stationed con- 
veniently to explain operations and 
to answer any questions that might 
be asked. 


were 


Down to specifics . . Displays fol- 
lowed a more conventional pattern, 
still good enough for any open 
house arranger to follow. Many 
large posters were used in the ex- 
hibit area. These illustrated displays 
explained the economics of the busi- 
ness and the plant. Benefits (direct 
and fringe) were shown, along with 
payrolls, taxes, contributions to 
worthy community causes, safety 
and recreation programs. Featured 
also was a display of 52 consumer 
products made by Detroit Steel cus- 
tomers. 

This open house at Portsmouth 
was further marked by an attractive 
and informative souvenir program 
(with a return card inviting com- 
ments and suggestions); a $3,000 
gift for a reference library to be 
added to the local wing of Ohio Uni- 
versity. At last report the reply card 
was bringing in comments by the 
hundreds, nearly all favorable, and 
many containing sound, constructive 
suggestions the Portsmouth people 
have tucked away in anticipation of 
the “next time around.” They know 
that the next open house is always 
better than the last, because ex- 
perience teaches many things. 

Will the open house of 1959 be dif- 
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Send for 
these Free 
Market Facts 
on the 
industries 
served by IPC magazines. 


Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration 

[] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Wholesaler, =147R. 

A Study Of Organizations Engaged 
in The Business Of Air-Conditioning, 
Heating & Commercial Refrigeration 
S169R. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
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Aircraft 

[] How Salesmen Spend Their Time 
Selling, =231B. 

[] Facts and Fallacies About Selling Air- 
craft and Missile Industries, 7120B. 


From: AERONAUTICAL PROCUREMENT 





Hydraulics 
[|] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 
Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 
From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
AND PNEUMATICS 





Power Transmission 

[] A discussion of the markets for 
gears, speed reducers, bearings, 
couplings, clutches and other power 
transmission devices, 7221D. 

From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 





Material Handling 

[] How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 
dling Equipment In Cleveland, #230F. 

[] The Market For Dockboards — 
Powered & Manual, #222F. 


From: 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 





Office Products 
[] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 





Precision Castings 

[] Sources of Extrusion Information, 
21 96P. 
Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, *143P. 

From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





Industrial Safety 

[[] The Safety Man, *153H. 

] A Market Study Of Plant Fire Bri- 
gades, *210H. 

From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Welding 

[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
Leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, 7237W. 

[] Reader Inquiry Response Study In 
The Welding Industry, 7141 W. 

From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 
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is your letterhead an 
invisible salesman? 


Don’t change hats 


By Wm. Roderick Wilkinson 


Some of your customers have 
never seen you. Some of them see 
your representative, talk to you on 
the telephone, write to you—they 
never see you or your premises or 
your plant or your people. Many of 
these customers form their impres- 
sion of your company entirely by the 
only thing they do see regularly— 
your stationery. They read your 
letters, look at your labels, see your 
slips, pass your bills for payment— 
and their subconscious minds are 
ticking away building a general im- 
pression of the kind of company you 
are. This general impression often 
tips the scales of selection one way 
or the other when they are con- 
sidering your competitors’ products. 

What can you do about insuring 
that the impression is a good one? 

Well, the first thing you do is to 
call in your advertising agency and 
ask them to redesign or improve 
your “brand image” so that the next 
time you order forms or letterheads 
you are correctly presented. The 
next thing you can do is make cer- 
tain all your forms—labels, slips. 
cards, invoices—wear the same “hat.” 
A company which creates one kind 
of impression in its advertising, an- 
other in its letterheads, another in 
its invoices, is like a salesman who 
keeps changing his hat just to con- 
fuse his customers—one day he ap- 
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pears in a top-hat, the next a tweed 
cap. 

Try it some time. Pick a customer, 
invite him to your premises and ask 
him if his impression of your com- 
pany differs from what he has gath- 
ered from your printed material. 
You may be surprised at his reply. 
Perhaps he has imagined you a 


Tyrolian felt hat kind of place, 


whereas you are really a Homberg- 
type outfit. 

Make no mistake about it: This 
“brand image” is a very real busi- 
ness factor and it is achieved largely 
by uniformity, constant reiteration 
and an iron will to resist any form of 
stunting that may earn a fast sale 
and lose years of good customer 
impression. Even if you do not have 
a large advertising budget, there is a 
powerful advertising medium avail- 
able to you which costs you literally 
nothing—your company stationery. 
Every day you send out little pieces 
of paper to a rich, rich market— 
your customers and potential cus- 
tomers. It often depends on what you 
print on these pieces of paper 
whether the readers think well or ill 
of you. Consider the people who 
never see your product, or those 
who rarely see your salesman. These 
pieces of paper, in such cases, are 
your salesmen. 

Make sure they wear a good “hat.” 
And make quite sure they all wear 
the same hat! ® 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 95 


ferent in composition from the 
open house of 1958? Not necessarily, 
but it ought to be. It ought to be 
because the superficial type of glad- 
handing open house that marked the 
earlier fifties yielded little return. 
The typical townsman, dropping in 
on a plant open house, suffered little 
exposure to the story of manage- 
ment. He came away still unin- 
formed about a company’s cash con- 
tribution to community welfare. No- 
body bothered to point out to him 
what a payroll meant to community 
comfort. He still didn’t understand 
that the company helped build the 
church and the theatre and the 
lodge he attended, through its week- 
ly payroll. All he knew was that he 
had a chance to mingle with a few 
cronies, criticize the coffee because 
it was either too cold or too hot, and 
go home. 


The amplified voice .. This is 
low-pressure selling of free enter- 
prise, and it is unfortunately so low 
that the voice has shrunk to a 
whisper nobody hears. The planners 
for open houses, 1959 variety, are 
going to get a little amplification 
behind the messages. They are go- 
ing to let the neighbors know a few 
of the economic facts of life. Not un- 
kindly, of course—just forthrightly, 
so people will begin to understand. 
This is what makes the open house 
important in 1959. If you are plan- 
ning one, you might profit from the 
conclusions drawn by _ seasoned 
hosts. Briefly, they are: 
1. You don’t give open houses for 
your personal health. They are de- 
signed to create a more favorable 
relationship between the company 
and the community, and every effort 
should be directed at accomplishing 
it. 
2. An open house is an educational 
process. You want people to enjoy 
themselves, certainly, but you want 
them to come away knowing more 
about you. 
3. An open house is one of the 
hardest devices of communication 
to arrange. It takes time, costs 
money, requires a great amount of 
effort on the part of many people. 
And, done properly, it reaps a har- 
vest of dividends. * 














A PROSPECTUS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Publication: AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
Industry Served: THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


Reader Audience: 18,000 Professional Engineers, Scientists and Executives 


I-dustry End Products: Aircraft, Missiles, Rockets and Outer Space Vehicles 








WHAT IS THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY? 

The aerospace industry is the logical out- 
growth of the swift evolution of the aviation 
industry this past year into a new, exciting 
era of flight and exploration to the outer 
reaches of our universe, It is comprised of 
every commercial plant, Government depart- 
ment, military facility, and private and insti- 
tutional research and test center engaged in 
the development, manufacture and operation 
of all air and outer space vehicles. 

The end-products of the aerospace in- 
dustry include aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
manned and unmanned satellites, manned 
and unmanned spacecraft and interplane- 
tary vehicles, propulsion units, guidance 
and control systems, plus all related com- 
ponents and ground support equipment for 
air and outer space vehicles. 


EDITORIAL CONCEPT 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an en- 
gineer’s magazine. Its basic editorial aim is 
to make available to the scientists and en- 
gineers of the Aerospace Industry the /atest 
technical information and thinking on the 
highly creative art of airborne, missile, and 
space vehicle design and development. 

In 23 years of publishing, (formerly as 
Aeronautical Engineering Review) we have 
never swerved from this basic concept. Our 
end goal is to advance the engineering arts 
and sciences of air and outer space flight—by 
servicing the technical needs of the combined 
engineering professions and scientific teams 
engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft devel- 


opment work. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING main- 
tains a full-time working staff of ten editors, 
plus editorial advisory committees compris- 
ing 63 professional engineers, scientists and 


Aerospace Industry, The latter advise and 
consult with our editorial staff on new and 
planned projects in specialized design areas. 
Thus, AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
contributes directly to new design concepts 
long before the prototype aircraft, missile, 
rocket, satellite, or spacecraft has been 
built. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


a.—ENGINEERING ARTICLES: The principal 
editorial feature of AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING is the monthly publication of 8 to 10 full- 
length exclusive engineering articles on air, 
missile, and spacecraft development and opera- 
tion. Each of these is an ‘‘engineering scoop”’ 
of never-before-published material. 

b.—AERO/SPACE REVIEWS: This monthly fea- 
ture is a complete review of the contents of over 
900 technical publications, reports, and studies 
received by us from worldwide sources. A five- 
man editorial staff, versed in over 12 languages, 
select, classify, and abstract thousands of items 
of prime interest to the profession. 

c.—DATELINE WORLD: This department con 
tains engineering and scientific news and reports 
from correspondents all over the globe. It is an 
open forum for the exchange of engineering 
ideas relating to air, missile, and spacecraft de- 
velopment 

d.—PROFESSIONAL NEWS: Our news section is 
devoted entirely to the engineering professions 
engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft research, 
development, and operations—and, of course, is 
widely read by members of the profession. 

e.—NEW PRODUCTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
PROFESSION : This 4-page insert is extremely 
popular with our readers. It is easy to find, easy 
to scan, and reports on over 100 separate items 
each month, 


READER AUDIENCE — 18,000 


AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an off- 
cial publication of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences—professional engineering 
society for the aerospace industry. It provides 
national and international coverage of profes- 
sional engineering, science, and administra- 
tive executives in all branches of the aero- 
space industry and Government. 

This reader audience includes leading en- 
gineers, designers, technical specialists, and 
executives engaged in the design, develop- 
ment, and manufacture of aircraft, missiles, 


units, and their related parts, materials, and 
accessories; engineers and specialists of the 
military aerospace services and other Govern- 
ment bureaus; engineering consulting firms; 
research facilities and laboratories; and en- 
gineering personnel in the air transport in- 
dustry. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Since 1934, AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING (formerly Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view) has devoted every one of its editorial 
pages to coverage of the engineering and 
scientific segment of air and space vehicle 
development and operation. We will continue 
to do so, 

Right now, and for the past decade, 
AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is giving 
steadily increasing coverage to the missile, 
rocket, and spacecraft field because our en- 
gineering reader audience, through normal 
design evolution, is becoming more and more 
involved in that type of design work. Cur- 
rently, over 60% of editorial space is devoted 
to the design, development and operation of 
these vehicles. 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is also 
giving more emphasis to the engineering as- 
pects of commercial jet transport, hyper- 
sonic, and rocket aircraft design, develop- 
ment, and operation, for the same reason as 
above. 

In the years coming up, such vehicles as 
the nuclear-powered airplane, chemical-pow- 
ered bomber, manned space platform, inter- 
planetary space ship, and other almost unbe- 
lievable concepts will undoubtedly take over 
the ‘‘glamour’”’ roles. But it is now that the 
real excitement and interest exists in the 
Aerospace Industry. This is the creative pe- 
riod . . . and it is now that the Aerospace 
Industry's engineers and scientists want facts 
and figures and an exchange of ideas, We be- 
lieve AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING does 
this job better than any other publication, be- 
cause it has (and always will) “stick to its 
own knitting’ (engineering) and not try to 
be a little of everything to everyone. 


Write for new 32-page booklet ‘‘THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY" 
plete ‘Prospectus for Advertisers."’ 


and com- 


executives in key positions throughout the rockets, satellites, spacecraft, and propulsion 
“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow’s news”... AEkU PALE 
ENGINEERING 
OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


8-3800 
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* Problems in industrial marketing 


ARKETIZING 


FULLER 
COMPANY 


for 
uller 


An example of marketizing* that 
does an outstanding sales job 
is the Fuller Company’s 1959 
program. To promote sales 
throughout the CPI, their cam- 
paign will combine: 
@ 361 pages of advertising in 47 
business publications 
@ a campaign of 30 carefully se 
lected mailings, going to a total 
of 240,000 names 
distribution of the Fuller Cata- 
log in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 
extensive cross-references to their 
catalog in all advertising and 
direct mail 
participation in 5 trade shows 
coordination of the sales force 
with all of the above 


Like a violin 
with all its strings 


...a marketizing* program can 
only produce sales harmony when 
it is complete. If any part is 
omitted it will not be “in tune.” 
An essential element for building 
sales of equipment and materials 
of construction in the process in- 
dustries market is to allot a 
proper portion of your marketiz- 
ing* budget to include your cata- 
log in CEC. 


CEC serves the processing needs 
of your prospects and customers 
in over 15,000 plants. It is the 
most ‘‘reached for’ volume in 
their reference library. 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


for equipment, 
engineering 
services, 
materials of 
construction 


@e  cuemicar 
@]*  encineerine 
te CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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Here are 31 steps to 
low readership scores 


By Bob Aitchison 


s Many of the publications in which 
our advertisements appear conduct 
readership studies. Our ads haven't 
done too well, and I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing six which have 
appeared during 1958. I would cer- 
tainly appreciate it if you’d review 
them with the thought of suggesting 
how we can improve our readership 
scores. Thank you—Sales Manager. 

Your letter arrived minus the six 
reprints of 1958 ads you mentioned, 
so it'll be a little difficult for us to 
comment on them. 

However, it might be interesting to 
see if we can describe them without 
having seen them. Perhaps you will 
“ves” to 


find that you must answer 
many of the following questions. If 
so, this may be part of your trouble. 


1. The benefit your product offers 
is down in the middle of the copy. 


2. Your headline is overly long 
generalizes, brags, and boasts. 


3. Your copy is in long words, long 
sentences, long paragraphs. 


4. Your selling story really talks 


| about what’s interesting and desir- 


able for your company . . not neces- 
sarily for your prospect or custom- 


ers. 


S. You build your ad around the 
main fact that your representative 
can help the prospect, rather than 
tagging this fact at the ad’s end 
when you “ask for the order.” (Of 
course he can help . . that’s what you 
pay him for 
this). 


the prospect knows 


6. You first tell how your product 
works instead of how it benefits the 


user. 


7. You stimulate your readers with 


the big news that you have earned a 
reputation for precision and depend- 
ability . . and that you can help them 
with their specific problem. 


8. If you use a picture in your ad, it 
is dead . . fails to show your product 
in use. 


9. You probably use art work when 
a photograph would do much better. 
If you do use photos, they are heav- 
ily retouched. 


10. You use a photo you already 
have . . instead of staging one spe- 


cially for your advertisement. 


11. If you use a model, her neckline 
is so low, the 
around to looking at your product. 


reader never gets 


12. If you have a good photo, you 
can’t resist running a headline or 
some copy over it. 


13. You run pictures of babies or 
dogs . . how nice! 

14. Your main illustration is of two 
men talking to each other. 


15. You run three or four illustra- 
tions with all the caption material 
ganged up in one big caption at the 
bottom of your ad. 


16. You like to add more and more 
copy and illustrations to your ad. 
You think unoccupied white space is 
a horrible thing. 


17. You waste good space showing 
a picture of your plant . . assuming 
that your readers have never seen a 
building before. Or better yet, you 
show a picture of your president. 


18. Your layout is quite “busy” 
full of design elements . 
too much. Your artist likes reverse 


. tries to do 
panels. 


19. You jam your message into a 





single page ad when you really need 
a double-page spread. 


20. Your advertisement uses color 
for no good reason. Or if there is a 
good reason for color in one or two 
places, your artist has not been able 
to resist using it all over the ad. 


21. All or part of your copy runs 
over a color block . . or worse yet, 
over a design or drawing. 


22. Your headline and copy use 
five or six (or more) sizes and faces 
of type. Your headline type is too 
big . . your copy type too small . . 
your line measure too wide. 


23. You use tombstone headlines 
like “Smith Lathes.” 


24. Instead of allowing engineers to 
approve your advertisement from a 
technical standpoint only, you let 
them fiddle around with the selling 
story, copy approach, and even the 
layout. 


25. Your artist loves to run type 
vertically. 


26. You assume that whoever han- 
dles your typography will check for 
proper letter spacing, word spacing, 
and line spacing. 


27. You allow yourself to get so 
preoccupied with the visual part of 
your ad, that you fail to give proper 
attention to the selling story. 


28. Someone tries to save money by 
having the publication set the ad. 


29. You or your agency delays the 
ad, insuring late arrival at the pub- 
lication . . and poor position in the 
book. 


30. You or your agency uses a 
cheap engraver. 


31. You publish your ads in publi- 
cations whose audience is not inter- 
ested in your product (yes, this 
really happens). 


For a complete guide to Reader- 
ship Studies, see IM’s Encyclo- 
pedia in this issue, page 53. 
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On right: |. R. “‘Bud’’ Chalmers, 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 

Production Superintendent, 

Austral Oil Company, Houston 


"In recent months, I have at- 
tempted to eliminate as much un- 
productive reading as possible. 
By doing this, I hope to obtain 

JOURNAL maximum benefits from my limited 
reading time. 


0) 9 "As an engineer, and aS a Super- 
intendent in charge of field pro- 


PETROLEUM duction operations for Austral 


Oil Company, Incorporated, I 

TECHNOLOGY realize that professional field 

personnel need far more than the 

theoretical principles of their college train- 

ing. Through ‘Petroleum Technology', sound 

engineering principles are brought to the at- 

tention of field engineers, and they in turn 

are able to adapt such principles and advanced 

ideas to the solution of immediate field 
problems. 


"I have often found ‘Journal of Petroleum 
Technology’ a good companion on trips, be- 
tween trips and during the waiting time of field 
operations. In many of our contract rig bunk- 
houses, I have found September, 1958 copies. 
The ‘Technical Bulletin Section', featuring 
equipment and service company data, is always 
covered with thumb prints that indicate regu- 
lar reading." 


petroleum engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 








JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Towmotors ad investment 
produces tangible results 


By C. E. Smith 
President 
Towmotor Cory 
Cleveland 


# At Towmotor Corporation we are 
positive we are getting profitable re- 
turns from our advertising dollars. 
We are positive because we measure 
the direct results received from the 
inquiries our advertising produces. 
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Can the results of 


| 


We realize we are also receiving 
considerable benefit from our adver- 
tising which is unmeasurable. This 
is something one “feels” through 
daily contact with friends and ac- 
quaintances in industry. Our ad- 
vertising considerable 
good-will and while it cannot be ac- 
curately measured, this good-will is 
reflected in the growth of our com- 
pany. 

But we can measure inquiries. 
There are many manufacturers who 


generates 


acknowledge inquiries, refer them 
to their salesmen and then proceed 
to forget them, hoping that some 
value will come from them. At Tow- 


motor we wanted to know what 
happens to our inquiries; so we de- 
veloped a plan to find out. 

All inquiries we receive from 
business and trade paper advertis- 
ing, publicity and direct mail are 
rated, checked, registered and as- 
signed a serial number. The litera- 
ture requested is mailed direct to 
the inquirer and the inquiry is for- 
warded to the Towmotor salesman 
within 24 hours of receipt. 

Our salesmen are asked to make 
a report on each inquiry within a 
period of 2 weeks and if they don’t 
do so, two follow-up cards are auto- 
matically mailed requesting “ac- 
tion.” Only inquiries that: are re- 
ported as “good” are added to our 
general mailing list. 

Our sales promotion and adver- 
tising staff, under the direction of 
Alfred H. Roth, keeps an accurate 
account of all Towmotor-Gerlinger 
sales made to inquiries. Last year 
we received a total of 6,071 in- 
quiries. More than half, (3,329) 
were reported to be good prospects 
by our salesmen. A total of 421 Tow- 
motor-Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck 
and Carrier units, $2,145,614.51 
worth, were sold to those inquiries 
within a 12-month period. 

These are the results we can 
measure. But, as I said before, there 
are also intangible results which 
we cannot measure. We are sure 
we receive a great deal of addition- 
al value from our advertising which 
cannot be translated in dollars and 
cents, nor pin-pointed to a specific 
advertising investment. But the sales 
we can assign to advertising make 





TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM . . How do you decide whether or not 
you’re getting a profitable return on your advertising dollars? Do 
you have a formalized method for measuring specific results? If not, 


how do you know you're getting your money's worth? These are the 


questions IM asked company presidents. Here are their answers. 


industrial advertising be 


our total advertising investment a 
profitable one indeed. 8 


Test market campaign 
proves ads help dealers 


H. P. Mueller 
President 
Mueller Climatrol 
Milwaukee 


® As it is with many company 
presidents, our company’s adver- 
tising has been of great personal in- 
terest to me. The advertising plan, 
the budget, and the basic themes are 
matters of major concern. As a re- 
sult, I believe I am more than nor- 
mally conscious of the elusive an- 
swer as to whether or not we are 
getting profitable returns from the 
money we invest in advertising. 

We have probably tried every 
conceivable method and approach 
that has been devised over the years 
to test the effectiveness of our ad- 
vertising. We have used offers of 
free printed matter and printed mat- 
ter for which we have asked a slight 
charge. We have used coupons and 
we have omitted them. We also have 
had readership tests made of our 
advertising from time to time. 

At various times, we have con- 
centrated advertisements or special 
campaigns on single products which 
have then provided an opportunity 
for evaluating results. 


Several years ago we inaugurated 
a test-market campaign in a city of 
modest size to try to determine 
whether advertising is profitable for 
a dealer in our business. With the 
cooperation of a local dealer, we 
organized his complete advertising 
campaign for two years and we paid 
a portion of the costs. 

The experiment was _ interesting 
because it proved to our satisfac- 
tion that retail sales results can be 
influenced by advertising pressure. 
In this particular instance, the deal- 
er’s sales went from $112,000 in 
1954, at the start of the experiment, 
to $205,000 in 1955 and, at its con- 
clusion in 1956, $290,000. This deal- 
er’s profits after the first year went 
up 40 percent and another 20 per- 
cent after the second year at the 
conclusion of the project. 

In this case, however, it was an 
ideal situation. Our sales and ad- 
vertising executives applied them- 
selves and their special skills to the 
preparation of the plan, the place- 
ment of the advertising, and super- 
vision of its application in the field. 
One must of course be prepared for 
results somewhat less elsewhere 
than the ideal experienced in the 
test market. 

I must confess that, in my com- 
pany at least, we have not yet found 
the perfect answer. By and large, 
we go along with faith and hope 
that a reasonable percentage of sales 
expectancy as a budget for advertis- 
ing is necessary. We feel that our 
chances of reaching our goal are 
better than if we did not spend that 
amount for advertising. * 


measured 7 


‘‘Market Mix" charts help 
measure ad effectiveness 


Donald A. Gaudion 
President 
Pfaudler Permutit 


Rochester, N. Y. 


® We do not have any “pat” formu- 
la that gives us a decisive compari- 
son. We do have, however, certain 
measurements and analyses which 
provide learned indications. 

The variables affecting advertis- 
ing returns are numerous. One must 
consider and weigh the product val- 
ue, effective and flexible production, 
sound pricing, location and efficiency 
of the sales organization, and proper 
distribution while also analyzing ad- 
vertising. This ts no simple under- 
taking. 

At Pfaudler Permutit, now a 75 
year old company, we have always 
recognized the importance of adver- 
tising. We feel that advertising is 
essential to our total marketing 
efforts. We realize that a company 
must spend money to make money. 

Of course, we would like to know 
the profit return on advertising, but 
we recognize this to be a complex 
problem, the solution to which is 
far from a_ simple mathematical 
formula. We are satisfied, however, 
that our advertising depart:nent and 
agency are struggling 
with the problem, and that period- 
ically new techniques are developed 


constantly 


that give us a still clearer picture of 
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the value of our investment. Look- 
ing back over the past ten years, I 
note that today we are investing 
our advertising dollars more sci- 
entifically and much less on “faith.” 

Like most companies we have 
continuing practice of 
analyzing ad inquiries, comparing 
against 


made a 


product advertising costs 
booked sales, and the annual indus- 
try reports of advertising cost vs. 
sales. All of these techniques are 
sound, but give us, at best, only a 
general idea of how well we are 
doing. 

Recently we added two new meas- 
urements. A few months ago, we 
“Market 


Mix” charts on which is recorded 


inaugurated a series of 


for each major product the SIC 
classification of the markets served 
and the respective buying influences. 
A typical chart is shown below. 

Combining the individual charts 
into a master mix chart, we overlay 
media coverage, product emphasis, 
sales promotion, publicity, trade ex- 
hibits, etc. Thus, we arrive at a 
measure of the most effective alloca- 
tion of our advertising dollars. 

To this, now, we are adding SIC 
classification of each booked sale. 
A year from now, we will be in a 


strong position to relate results to 
programmed efforts. 

I am confident that these latest 
techniques have brought us a big 
step forward toward assuring the 
soundest investment of our adver- 
tising dollars before the money is 
spent. We look forward to the day 
when we can more accurately meas- 
ure the profit return on our adver- 
tising investment. te 


Keyed inquiries measure 
magazine effectiveness 


# Your January question is not 
an easy one to answer. Advertising 
dollars are spent in many ways. 
Some advertising expenditures can 
be evaluated very accurately as to 
the returns they produce. Others do 
not lend themselves to _ precise 
measurement of their profitability. 

















Market mix chart 


Pfaudler Permutit measures advertising effectiveness with this 


basic chart. Markets served (top of chart) carrying SIC classification numbers. Listed 
vertically are the different buying influences. Charts are combined into a Master Mix 


Chart, on which is overlayed media coverage, product emphasis, sales promotion, etc. 
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We do not have a formalized 
method of measuring the specific re- 
sults produced by the advertising 
dollars we spend. We advertise in 
many ways to the industrial mar- 
kets we serve using trade journals, 
our own external house magazine, 
direct mail, public relations, trade 
shows and _ exhibits, information 
booklets, and news releases. As a 
result, we receive many inquiries 
which, when followed up, result in 
business. 

These advertising messages in all 
the various media we use prepare 
our prospects and customers for the 
personal calls of our technical sales 
and service representatives. This is 
one of the very great benefits of 
industrial advertising which is dif- 
ficult to appraise but which we feel 
is nevertheless invaluable. 

We receive in excess of 25,000 in- 
quiries each year, all keyed for 
identification as to their source. 
These do not include those in- 
quiries addressed directly to our 
representatives. Formerly we kept 
very detailed records as to how 
these inquiries were followed up 
and the amount of business result- 
ing. Our experience has been that 
the clerical cost of doing this de- 
tail work was not warranted. Now 
we do occasional spot checking 
which we feel gives us the informa- 
tion we need to direct our advertis- 
ing programs into the most profit- 
able channels. 

In addition, with the assistance 
of our advertising agency, we eval- 
uate the pulling power of individual 
advertising copy and the effective- 
ness of the different trade publica- 
tions and other media in which this 
copy appears. As a result of these 
evaluations, we make such changes 
in our advertising programs as we 
feel advisable. 

We are firm believers in the pow- 
er and effectiveness of advertising 
and consistently over the years ap- 
propriate a reasonable percentage of 
our sales dollar for this purpose. ® 


MORE NEXT MONTH 


Additional comments by other 
top industrial executives will 
appear in next month’s issue of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 














For many years, IM’s monthly “Sales Promotion Ideas” department has been one of 
our most popular regular features. Beginning with this issue, as part of IM’s 1959 
Reader Bonus program, this department will be expanded. More than twice as many 
pages will be devoted in each issue to bringing IM readers outstanding sales promo- 
tion ideas which have been developed and used effectively by industrial advertisers. 
Not only will there be more of the kind of material which has so long been the con- 
tent of this department, but each issue will carry a number of longer feature articles 
SALES — both contributed and staff-written. Contributions from readers are, as always, 
most welcome. Just address them to Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Mar- 


keting, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
PROMOT. JON Just what is sales promotion? This question has frequently been asked and there 


have been about as many answers as there are answerers. For purposes of defining 

IDEA s§ the scope of this department, however, IM prefers to use the currently popular defini- 
tion that sales promotion consists of those elements of a company’s advertising and 
promotion program that are “company-controlled.” Thus, sales promotion is con- 
trasted with basic media advertising where a publisher, broadcaster or other outside 
organization controls the form and/or audience for a promotional message. Included 
within IM’s definition of sales promotion, therefore, are such tools as salesmen’s aids, 
direct mail, external house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio-visual aids, exhibits, 
printed literature, ete. 


DIAMOND FINDS 


it’s good PR to 
make railway 
hobbyists happy 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
is doing a widespread public rela- 
tions job which came about, almost 
accidentally, when the company dis- 
covered it had something to offer 
model railroad enthusiasts. 

Early last year Diamond an- 
nounced, via its company publica- 
tion, “The Diamond Story,” that tiny 
tank car decals bearing the Diamond 
trademark and Diamond Chemicals 
signature would be made available 
to model railway hobbyists among 
company employes and their fam- 
ilies. The decals are 1/89th original 
size and are designed to give a look 
of complete authenticity to tank 
cars carrying chlorine and caustic 
soda. 

Several requests were filled im- 
mediately and, to dispose of the 
surplus, the offer was extended to 
readers of Railroad Model Crafts- 
man, Model Railroader and Model 
Trains. And—to borrow an expres- 
sion from the railroad industry— 
that was the “highball.” 

Requests poured in from all over 
the country, but they didn’t stop 
there. Model railroaders wrote from 
England, France, South Africa, 
South America, Japan—just about 
everywhere. The company’s decal 





supply was refilled half a dozen 
times to supply 4,000 sets to nearly 
2,000 model railway owners. 

Letters of commendation which 
poured in as a result of the offer 
proved that its impact far surpassed 
that of the ordinary giveaway gim- 
mick. One example was a letter from 
the head of the department of ag- 
ricultural-community journalism at 
California State Polytechnic College. 
He requested a set of decals for his 
own model railroad and then went 
on to ask for extra sets to use as 
exhibits in his classes in public re- 
lations and publicity methods. The 
school is the fifth largest agricultural 
college in the nation. 


New type desk calendar 
features dates at a glance 


Barrington Associates, New York 
management consultants, hes de- 
signed an efficiency desk calendar 
aimed at aiding busy executives. 

Called the Barrington Executive 
Time Planner and Diary, the four- 
page calendar carries three months 
to a page and is designed to permit 
writing in notes, thus showing long- 
range future commitments at a 
glance. It is punched for filing in a 
loose-leaf folder. 

The Time Planner is available 
without charge from Barrington As- 
sociates, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17. 








How can you produce a monthly external house 
organ without appropriating a major share of your 
budget to the task? Harris-Intertype Corp. has 
come up with a technique that has wide applica- 
tion among industrial advertisers. The company 
runs a regular schedule of full-color spread inserts 
in a list of business publications. For publication 
use, only one side is printed. Then the insert is 
converted into a four-page newsletter-type mail- 
ing piece, with the regular insert appearing as 
pages two and three. Informally written items, 
printed simply in black and white, fill pages one 
and four. For additional details see the Copy Chas- 
ers’ report on Industrial Advertising’s Man-of-the- 
Year, page 159. 
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LATROBE STEEL COMPANY 


Main Otfce and Pian. LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Barnstormer . 


OUR PLATFORM: 


Consists of the leading ramps et our mill ond district warehouses near you 
for prompt enswers te your grode ond stock questions, contect 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES. 

BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND DAYTON DETROIT HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES MIAMD «MILWAUKEE «= NEWARK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
TOLEDO SAN LEANDAC 
SALES AGENTS I 

ALBUQUERQUE DALLAS DENVER WOUSTON PORTLAND WICHITA 


. Latrobe broadside (inside spread shown) arrived on prospects’ desks be- 


fore November elections, reminded them, via simulated ballot, to ‘‘vote Latrobe,”’ in- 


cluded platform and campaign pledge. 


Latrobe rides political 
storm, “elects” itself 


A timely direct mail broadside 
from Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., arrived on prospects’ desks 
early in November while they had 
upcoming elections on their minds. 
The mail piece was intended to put 
Latrobe on their minds, too—by 
adding a vote for that company 
while voting was a popular subject. 

“Your support for these candidates 

. is a vote for better production,” 
the first two folds of the broadside 
stated. The center of the mailer 
completed the story. Set up like a 
ballot, it contained a slate of seven 
Latrobe high speed steels, already 
X’ed in. 

Also stated in black-and-white 
was Latrobe’s “campaign pledge” 
(“That the major developments in 
high speed steels will continue to 
come from Latrobe . .”) and the 
company’s “platform” (which “con- 
sists of the loading ramps at our 
mill and district warehouses near 
you.”’) 

McHenry-Derek, Greensburg, Pa., 
is the agency. 


Open crates create more 
sales for this company 


“A picture may be worth 10,000 
words but seeing the actual object 
is even better than a picture,” says 
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P. W. Price, president, Rototiller, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Rototiller, manufacturer of pow- 
er garden implements, may have a 
suggestion of value to industrial 
marketers, too. The company packs 
its machines in open wirebound 
crates so that they are visible at 
all times during shipment and stor- 
age. 

Mr. Price is thoroughly convinced 
that his company and its products 
get a lot of free advertising that way. 


“The picture and the Rototiller 
name printed on a closed contain- 
er,” he said, “might attract some 
attention, but they couldn’t make 
anyone stop to inspect the machine 
itself. 


“Through ten years’ experience 
with open wirebound crates, though, 
we have learned that a crated Ro- 
totiller, even on the rear of a truck, 
will arouse curiosity and cause 
many people to make a personal 
inspection. I think many sales could 
be traced to such first-hand in- 
spections.” 


The Rototiller president 
out, too, that perhaps of even great- 
er importance is the fact that open 
crates cut down on “hidden dam- 
age.” Defects, if any, can usually be 
noted before the machine is re- 
moved from its container. 


points 


ECONOMICAL, TOO 


Conducts ‘armchair’ 
plant tour via 
closed circuit TV 





Closed circuit television has 
reached into the printing industry. 
Mayo Brothers, a Dallas, Tex., 
printing company believed to be the 
first to apply closed circuit tv, re- 
ports not only a speeded-up opera- 
tion but, surprisingly, economy as 
well. The Mayo tv camera is ap- 
plied to copy preparation, presses 
and is even used to conduct “arm- 
chair” plant tours for visitors who 
sit comfortably in the reception 
room with their eyes glued to the 
monitor. 

Cameras spotted at key locations 
throughout the plant enable cen- 
tralized control as well as a security 
check on press runs, bindery work 
and delivery service, according to 
Maxey Mayo, president of the com- 
pany. In fact, it is possible, since 
the introduction of the tv system, 
for one operator to supervise two 
presses at the time. And 
proofed copy from the stone table 
can be checked over in the sales 
office. 

Customers in the front office are 
impressed, Mr. Mayo reports, when 
he flips to a new channel, points and 
“There’s your job now—on 


same 


says, 
that vertical press!” 


So that’s called make-ready! . . Beverly 
Franklin, public relations department, 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, watches 
production of new bank brochure from 
Mayo Brothers reception room via tv 
screen. 





“We have benefited from in- 
creased employe efficiency and 
morale,” the Mayo president hastens 
to add. “Our people regard the tv 
system as an industrial innovation 
and are proud to be a part of it. They 
rather enjoy it, as a matter of fact, 
and kid each other about being real 
live tv ‘stars’ ”. 

Other specialized applications of 
the tv camera within the modern 
print shop, Mr. Mayo observes, in- 
clude reviewing commercial tv copy. 
Display typography and related art 
used on regular tv channels can be 
previewed by the advertising agen- 
cies which prepare them. This pre- 
viewing, he adds, is particularly im- 
portant when colors are to be trans- 
ferred into shadings of black and 
white. 

There are applications to the en- 
graving process, too. Negative films 
can be viewed by the turn of a tv 
monitor button. Often this elim- 
inates the necessity of making a 
positive print for checking the gen- 
eral appearance of the layout. 

The camera used in Mayo’s sys- 
tem weighs approximately 10 
pounds. The monitor weighs about 
35 pounds. A rotary switch serves 
as a “channel” selector for scanning 
the various shop areas under a 
ca'nera’s eye. The “Spectator” cam- 
era which Mayo uses is highly porta- 
ble and can be affixed on a tripod or 
mounted with a wall or ceiling 
bracket. 

Cost of installing the basic equip- 
ment was under $900, company of- 
ficials report. Because the system 
utilizes only six vacuum tubes, it 
is said to consume less electricity 
than a 60 watt bulb. Any tv tech- 
nician can service the system, ac- 
cording to Electron Corp., which 
manufactures the equipment. Cam- 
era lenses are available in some 25 
varieties from telescopic, for such 
operations as proofreading, to wide- 
angle which would be used for 
viewing an entire production floor. 

“Just how extensive closed-cir- 
cuit television may become in the 
industry is difficult to de- 
now,’ Mr. Mayo observes. 


printing 
termine 
“But in 
fostering of good public relations, it 
a definite avenue for 


production, sales and the 


does offer 
progress.” 
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Packs ‘em in . 


- 


Fading t World of Ctl. 31 £0 


. GSI exhibit made a colorful, but not too exciting booth, until the 


pinball machine (left) was added and proved to be the needed touch that kept visitors 


coming to the booth throughout the show. 


Nickel a game 


Pinbalis pay off at 
Geophysical exhibit 


Trade show visitors line up to play pinball game 


By R. F. Alexander 
Advertising Manager 
Geophysical Service Inc. 
Dallas 


= A switch from a display fea- 
turing geophysical instruments and 
seismograph records to one fea- 
turing a pinball machine was quite 
a jump, but it paid off very well 
in booth attendance for Geophysical 
Service, Inc., at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists. 

In the past, we used our booth 
to display various examples of new 
seismic techniques which we pio- 
neered in the field of petroleum 
exploration and the instruments we 
utilize in this exploration. 

At a recent meeting of the na- 
tional society in Dallas, the theme 
of the meeting was “Worldwide Ex- 
ploration.” Since we operate in the 
United States and 17 foreign coun- 
tries, the theme was made to or- 
der. We utilized the backwall of 
our 20-foot booth space for an 


that pays off in sales points . . 


elliptical map of the world. This 
map showed the areas in which we 
have operated and also gave the 
location of our regional supervisory 
offices. The map was flanked by 
two rotating discs which had as 
their centers the GSI trademark, 
bordered by miniature flags of the 
countries in which we were op- 
erating. 

Admittedly, the display, although 
colorful, was not sufficiently eye- 
catching to insure top booth at- 
tendance. 


Game for oilmen .. Borrowing 
somewhat from an article in the 
May, 1957, issue of InpustrRraAL Mar- 
KETING, we purchased a used pin- 
ball machine and reworked it to 
conform to the convention’s 
“Worldwide Exploration” theme... 
and charged the convention goers 
(a nickel a game) to play it. 

To illustrate the fact that you can 
find more oil when you use geo- 
physics in your exploration pro- 
gram, the machine was rigged to 

Continued on page 106 
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DESIGN PRINCIPLE 
How féhd why) 
do temperature 
changes affect 
the operating 
characteristics of 
this diode? 


The Basic Science insert in Janu- 
ary ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
answers this question and pro- 
vides readers with a detailed out- 
line of the physics of conduction 
processes in semiconductor de- 
vices. It is a broad review that 
helps keep readers up to date on 
the exciting developments in this 
field. 


APPLICATION FACT 


How should I 
designa 
transistor 
circuit 

for an ICBM? 


The specific product application 
story of designing transistor cir- 
cuits for use in missiles or high- 
performance aircraft is an upcom- 
ing feature of the March issue. 


* * * 


The above examples illustrate 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING’s double- 
barrelled editorial program in 
action. Your EM representative will 
be pleased to show you the Reader 
Reaction “Interest Index” ratings 
of all Basic Science features sched- 
uled for 1959. 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Continued from p. 105 


give scores in barrels-per-day of 
oil production. 

Back glass of the machine de- 
picted a seismic field party in ac- 
tion, with a cut-away section of the 
earth illustrating how shock waves 
‘from, the dynamite charges travel 
downward and were reflected from 
the rock layers to give geophysicists 
a recorded “picture” of the sub- 
surface. 

From these recordings, the geo- 
physicists are able to draw sub- 
surface maps which indicate possi- 
ble oil traps. Artwork on the play- 
ing section of the machine was a 
series showing GSI 
field parties at work in various lo- 
cations throughout the world. 

The first nickel was on GSI, and 
a GSI secretary was in attendance 
to hand out the coins and urge on 
the players. After this, the 
used his own change to play the 
machine. All proceeds went to the 
Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists scholarship fund, and this 
amount was matched by GSI at 
the close of the meeting. 


semi-cartoon 


man 


Winners’ honors . . Players re- 
ceived a badge stating the number 
of barrels per day they hit. These 
were the stick-on type and were 
filled out by the girl in attendance 
and attached to the player’s lapel. 

A large poster also gave a run- 
ning account of the high scorer and 
his company affiliation and pointed 
out that a desk-size lighted globe 
of the world would be shipped to 
the high scorer following the con- 
vention. The globe was displayed 
in the booth and further dressed 
for the occasion with a driller’s 
“hardhat” and a painted face. This 
theme was also carried out in the 
stick-on badges. 

During the four-day meeting the 
played 1,282 
The booths were open approximate- 
ly 32 hours during this time, so 
you can see that the machine was 
being played at the rate of 40 times 
an hour . . . just about as fast as 
it was possible to feed in the 
nickels. 

The SEG Scholarship Committee 


report to the convention 


machine was times. 


gave its 


and the president of the SEG 
pointed out that those persons 
playing the GSI pinball machine 
were also contributing to the fund 

. and that didn’t hurt us a 
bit either. 


Publicity payoff .. The final tally 
was $64.10 taken in by the ma- 
chine. This was matched by GSI 
and a check for $128.20 was pre- 
sented to the scholarship fund. 

A follow-up mailer, to those on 
the convention attendance list, gave 
the name of the winner and the 
amount of the scholarship check, 
and included an invitation to visit 
the GSI booth at the next conven- 
tion. 

As it happened, the winner of 
the globe was a former client of 
GSI in Canada and the presenta- 
tion of the globe was made to him 
by our manager of Canadian op- 
erations. This presentation, in turn, 
was: the subject of a mews release 
to the trade journals . . . the final 
bit of mileage from a_ successful 
departure from the norm. 


Rhymed couplets help 
sell paper for Saxon 


Light verse takes over in a new 
promotion booklet distributed by 
Saxon Paper Corp., New York. The 
booklet, entitled “Claim to Fame,” 
features four-line rhymes on 30 
personalities, mostly animal. The 
rhymes are excerpted from the com- 
pany’s 1957-58 advertising cam- 
paign in Printing News. 


Release new “how to” 
booklet for shippers 


As a public service to manufac- 
turers, Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, 
O. manufacturer of corrugated fibre 
boxes, has released a new edition of 
“How To Stack and Load Corru- 
gated Shipping Boxes.” 

The 16-page booklet contains nine 
basic rules for efficient stacking and 
loading, complete with detailed il- 
lustrations. Among subjects covered 
are estimating storage space, dis- 
tributing load weights, handling, 
identification and the use of gates, 
bulkheads, barricades and weather- 
stripping. 

The booklet is available upon 
request to the company. 


continued on page 108 
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SPECIFIC PRODUCT 


APPLICATION FACTS ® 


q 
Background is schematic diagram of 
the crystal of semiconductor material. 


What design engineers need... 
design engineers get in 


Electrical Manufacturing 


Telling a design engineer “how” fills one need. Telling 
him “why” fills another. For the first time in 

technical publishing, there’s an editorial program for 
both needs. Not only does ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
serve the practical, every-day problems of its readers 
through its established program of depth-edited articles 
... but every issue also contains a complete and separate 
insert, on special stock, that serves the creative areas of 
design engineering. These special inserts deal with basic 
sciences, mathematics and broad engineering principles. 


They serve as springboards into new design frontiers. 


Service to the reader is service to the advertiser, too. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
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Advance Co. licks dealer lethargy, 


ups sales 49% with incentives 


Through the impetus of a merchandise incentive program, Advance 
Machine turned distributor indifference into a 

49%, increase in sales. More important, the program 

convinced the distributors that selling maintenance equipment 

is not nearly as difficult as they previously thought 


By W. G. Duryee 


wi 
manager 


# The major sales problem facing 
Advance Machine has been con- 
vincing our distributor salesmen 
that selling maintenance equipment 
was not nearly as tough or as time 
consuming as they thought. 

Acres of floors are scrubbed clean 
nightly in America’s office buildings, 
industrial plants, hospitals, schools, 
churches and hotels. This job is 
made easier by heavy industrial 
floor maintenance machines and 
vacuum cleaners. 
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The market for such machines is 
tremendous. However, a tremendous 
gap has always existed between the 
huge potential and the accomplish- 
ments of our distributors’ salesmen. 
Our problem was how to fill the 
vacuum. 

We found the answer in a mer- 
chandise incentive campaign. In just 
three months—March, April and 
May—we increased sales 49% over 
the previous year. The impetus of 
our 90 day program kept sales 35% 
ahead for the next four months. 


Many lines, little time .. The 
salesmen employed by our distrib- 


utors have the responsibility for 
selling, for the distributor, a whole 
line of maintenance products and in 
the case of 55% of the distributors, at 
least one other competitive line of 
floor maintenance machines. 

This gives the salesman little time 
to promote one particular product, 
and even less time to devote to 
equipment sales which require dem- 
onstration and repeated call backs. 
Also, there is an unfortunate tend- 
ency for the salesman to become 
little more than a “catalog order 
taker” and to regard selling main- 
tenance equipment as a tough job. 

We wanted to change this attitude. 

Continued on page 112 
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THE MANUFACTURING MEAT INDUSTRY 


Want to know if 
your product fits? 
This book tells you. . . 
Write for your 

FREE copy 


g 


MEAT is BIG BUSINESS 


In good times or bad, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


The Meat industry buys thousands of products and services . . . construction and 
plant equipment, refrigeration, packaging equipment, modern packaging 
supplies, ingredients, materials handling, conveyors, shipping and 
transportation, trucks and accessories .... and hundreds more. 


Here’s a perfect market for you ... helps you grow in good times. . . 
keeps you safe and steady in the lean years. 


The Meat industry is easy to sell, and at low cost through The National 
Provisioner. Only 4,000 primary plants that turn out the huge industry 
volume of 32 billion pounds, worth 18 billion dollars a year. Average 
production per plant is a staggering $4,371,000. 


The Meat industry depends on the PROVISIONER, the pioneer publication for 
67 years. Leads in industry service, prestige and advertising volume. Published 
weekly because of the basic weekly livestock-to-finished product cycle. The 
only PAID book in the field at $6.00 per year with a no-gimmick renewal 
rate of close to 85% for the past 20 years. 


Find out now if your product fits this market. Write for your FREE copy of 
20-page brochure shown above. 





_—_—_l / THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
| 15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Weekly © THE PURCHASING GUIDE, Annual © N-P DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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ow you can move your products... 


Manufacturers of 
MECHANICAL POWER 

fed = a7 Wal, Cem ial.) 
TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT 


have found the way 


...for mechanical power is used in the gener- 
ation or transmission of all the power and plant 


services. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Power Generat- 

ing and Transmitting. Equipment know that \ C 
POWER readers are their most important buy- a 
ers, and they advertise consistently in POWER 

to reach them. 


During 1957 POWER carried over 189 pages of advertising on Mechanical 
Power Generating and Transmitting Equipment from the following companies: 


ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCH AFT OF vous 4.00 :3:) 2) a CO 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co. GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
AMERICAN BLOWER DIv., AMERICAN-STANDARD | Sap ces ©7016) 0):9 008: QO 

AMES IRON WORKS, INC. KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON Co, LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING Co. 
BROWN BOVERI Corp. D. J. Murray Mrs. Co. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. NORDBERG MFG. Co. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, INC. 
CLARK Bros. Co. RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
COOPER-BESSEMER CORP. SKINNER ENGINE Co. 

COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP. S. MorGAN SMITH Co. 

DELAVAL STEAM TURBINE Co. SoLAR AIRCRAFT Co. 

DODGE MFG. CorP. TERRY STEAM TURBINE Co. 
ELECTROMOTIVE Div., GENERAL MOTORS CorRP. Troy ENGINE & MACHINE Co. 
ELLIOTT COMPANY L. J. WING MFG. Co. 
EXTREMULTUS, INC. WORTHINGTON CORP. 
FAIRBANKS MORSE & Co. 


ial mm otelaslor- tal i -t- 


These manufacturers know POWER reaches more buyers than any other medium. 


You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES FIELD. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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LO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


or 


Plant Engineer R. L. Crawford at Fulton Bag The giant main plant of FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS where FULTON COT- 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Georgia. TON CLOTH and TEXTILE BAGS, TENTS and TARPAULINS are manufactured. 


This is a completely integrated textile manufacturing plant where raw cotton is 
carried through the spinning, \. eaving and finishing processes — and into the finished 
product. 


Plant engineer Crawford, assisted by a staff 6f 90 men, is responsible for all engi- 


neering decisions as well as maintenance of the physical plant, grounds and the mill 


village where supervisory employees and their families are housed. He selects 
equipment to generate all his plant’s electric power as well as the products and 
systems that distribute and apply the following plant services: steam (for process- 
ing and heating), water (for process, sanitation, drinking and fire), electricity, 
air conditioning, humidification, refrigeration, air purification and ventilation, 
compressed air, vacuum, mechanical power, chemical handling, wafer treatment, 
materials handling and lubrication. 
About his reading habits Mr. Crawford reports —‘“‘Naturally since I’m in the textile 
field I read textile publications, but POWER is the magazine I lean on for engineer- 
ing help. I particularly like the way it handles the practical problems I run into so 
often in my work. And I can’t overlook the importance of the advertising in POWER. 
It gives me lots of leads on new products for my plant. I do most of my reading at 
rs home where I have more time, and then I file away copies of POWER for reference 
«2 when I need them.” 
rg) 


the 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy 











BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


@ @ 





Are 


you... 


exhibiting at the 


National Packaging Show 
Chicago, April 13-16 

and selling to 

PACKAGE ENGINEERING’S 
specialized 

technical / production 


audience ? 


You can get more buy- 
ers through your dis- 
play—and cash in on 
the increased interest in 
packaging this show al- 
ways creates by schedul- 


ing space in 


April 1959 
PACKAGE 
ENGINEERING 


For full details and “‘tell- 
all’ brochure, write or 
‘phone our nearest rep- 


resentative. 





PACKAGE engineering 
185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK BLDG. OCEAN CITY, N. J 
299 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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The prod . . Here is a sampling of the 1,429 prizes offered. Those at left appealed to 
the salesman; while those at right assured the wife's interest. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 108 


We wanted the salesmen to prove to 
themselves that selling maintenance 
equipment was easier than they 
thought. And we wanted to create 
greater interest in promoting Ad- 
vance products over competitive 
brands without adjusting our dealer 
discount schedule. 

We decided to try a merchandise 
incentive campaign because it of- 
fered something more than the nor- 
mal commission—which, up to this 
point, had not proved incentive 


enough. We offered an unusually 


~e 


The product . . Advance Machine was tr 


high incentive, amounting (at re- 
tail) to approximately 15% on the 
price of the machines. 

Also of interest is the fact that 
there was a prize for everyone who 
participated; the more effort the 
salesman put into selling, the more 
attractive the prizes he could earn. 


Come and get it . . Our campaign 
was planned with the help of E. F. 
MacDonald Co., Dayton, O., sales 
incentive agency. The program in- 
cluded: 

1. A hard-hitting series of mailing 
pieces that went directly to our dis- 
tributors’ salesmen, and 

2. Appealing and interest-provok- 


Continued on page 114 


eo © 


3 


ying (with limited success) to sell maintenance 


equipment like vacuum cleaner pictured through lethargic distributors. 





. or perhaps we should say vive 
les différences, because there are 
two qualities that distinguish mMa- 
CHINERY from other metalworking 
magazines. 


First, MACHINERY’S editorial 
content talks about every step in 
the manufacture of every product 
made of metal. It gives a complete 
picture of the world of metal work- 
ing, a picture that interests engi- 
neers, production men, top operat- 
ing management-men at every level 
of authority. Doesn’t this make 
more sense to advertisers than the 
kind of editorial that talks just to 
engineers, or just to production 
men, or just to some other special- 
ized group? 


GD PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








Second, MACHINERY’S circula- 
tion is carefully proportioned to 
cover the industry with maximum 
efficiency — by locating the volume- 
producing plants, by identifying 
the buying influences in them 
(many inaccessible to selesmen), 
and by making sure every one 
receives his personal copy every 
month. The result is a waste-free, 
concentrated circulation in balance 
with the pattern of metalworking 
buying power. 

So there you have it — two points 
that make MACHINERY different 
from other publications in the field. 
Vive les différences! 




















A 














Buyers )Purchasing Digest 
read most by 
men who buy most! 














Lowest cost per thousand of 
any industrial publication 
directed 100% at buying influ- 
ences! This is only part of the 
exciting Buyers Purchasing 
Digest story. 

The remainder is tied up in 
BPD’s ‘Franchise-Paid”’ cir- 
culation of 80,346 .. . heavy 
home readership . . . inquiry 
production that averages 7,778 
per issue and 2 hour, 17 minute 
reading time. 

Put your sales message be- 
fore men directly responsible 
for buying your product—ad- 
vertise in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. AA-7744 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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| SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 112 


ing literature aimed at the sales- 
men’s wives and children. 

These mailers announced the 
campaign, explained the “scoring” 
system, and called attention to the 
most important campaign feature: 
an elaborate 96-page catalogue of 
merchandise prizes. 

This catalog, mailed to 
salesman, pictured (in color) and 
described 1429 different items rang- 
ing in wholesale price from 95¢ to 
$1150. It included the finest name- 
brand products from wash cloths to 
washing machines, from rifles to 
refrigerators, from toy fire-engines 
to fine furs. It told just how many 
prize points each item “costs.” 

The mailers were also packed 
with selling hints that told the 
salesmen how to make the sales that 
would win the prizes. 


each 


Success . . The campaign worked. 
It worked so well that one of our 
distributor salesmen sold 30 Ad- 
vance machines in 90 days. His 
average yearly sales had been 10 
machines. 

There were fat commissions on 
these sales. But the commissions 
could have been earned before; and 
apparently, the incentive that really 
set the ball rolling was the addi- 
tional merchandise prizes. 

The campaign was 
profitable for us too. We paid only 


extremely 


Pumieore Mis Murgatroyd | coulda! be more shocked 
4 you were te Geserine thi: vehich os anytmng But o 
EP” Fou tthedl Drive Truck EVEN WHEN EEF 
VEHICLES ARE TRANSFORMED WITH SPECIAL 
LQUIPMENT, ALWAYS USE THE TRADEMARK 

0P WITH THE MODEL 
NAME OF THE SPECIFIC VEHICLE 
HEP AMBULANCE 
aw 


the wholesale cost of the merchan- 
dise prizes the salesmen won. These 
prizes were shipped directly to the 
salesmen by MacDonald. The only 
additional charges were for printing 
and sending the mailers. And these 
were supplied at the incentive agen- 
cy’s cost. s 


Daffy dowager helps fight 
careless use of trade name 


Mrs. Murgatroyd, a tomboy-like 
dowager who stands on her head 
and slides down poles, is helping 
Willys Motors, Toledo, O., to pro- 
tect its trademark. 

The lighthearted old lady is fea- 
tured in a 16-page booklet entitled 
“Let’s Not Be Improper.” The read- 
er soon discovers, through text and 
line drawings of Mrs. Murgatroyd 
and her friend the Willys plant man, 
that her request for propriety ap- 
plies to use of the word “Jeep.” 

As Mrs. Murgatroyd performs her 
didos, the Willys plant man patient- 
ly explains to her that using Jeep as 
a generic term can put the com- 
pany’s valuable Jeep trademark in 
jeopardy. Readers are warned al- 
ways to use Jeep as an adjective 
followed by such a noun as “truck,” 
“vehicle,” ete. 

To emphasize the fact that Jeep 
trucks are manufactured only by 
Willys, the final spread of the book- 
let reproduces foreign language 
registrations ,used throughout the 
world. Mean@fhile, Mrs. Murgatroyd 
calmly does’a harem dance in keep- 
ing with the international flavor. 


Shocking . . Willys plant man is shocked by dowager’s antics; 
is also shocked by improper use of word ‘‘Jeep.’’ Characters 
appear in Willys Motors booklet designed to protect company 


trademark. 





Salesmen 


Now available—and ready to go 

to work for you today: 14 top 

salesmen! You can hire all of them 

—several—or just one, if you choose. 

And like all good salesmen, they have 

a good sales record: last year they carried 

4,000 pages of-local job stories, 13,160 pages of bid news, 
884 pages of.convention news and 14,807 local photographs. 
And.did-they bring home the bacon? Here are the results 
of 4m independent survey: 77% of all construction men 
said advertising in ACP Regionals helped them choose 
equipment for their work. They picked ACP No. 1 

for contract award and bid information, local job stories 
and news about people in the industry. Isn’t this the 


Regio na Is kind of salesman you want selling your products? 


CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 110 Trinity Place 855 Lincoln Street 

Roanoke 11, Virginia Decatur, Georgia Denver 3, Colorado 

CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER SOUTHWEST. BUILDER AND 

1022 Upper Midwest Building 642 Beaubien Street ? CONTRACTOR 

AAt ii. a AA 4, 


Detroit, Michigan 1660 Beverly Bivd., 





p 


Los Angeles 26, California 


CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri :* * _ 1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


Dallas, Texas 


101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 27 Muzzey Street WESTERN BUILDER 
polis 6, India Lexington, Massachusetts 407 E. Michigan Street 


lai, 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
715 W. Second Street 2418-3rd Avenue 
Little Rock, Arkansas Seattie 1, Washington 


ASSCCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 


1022 Upper Midwest Building 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mi lis 1, Mi ty Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 





P 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 





DYNA-SOAR eeederived from Dynamic Soaring—stands for a 


revolutionary Air Force vehicle for which preliminary 
design contracts are now being awarded. It will rise 
like a ballistic missile, then glide around the world 
in a series of skips at speeds in excess of 17,000 
mph. Depending on both centrifugal and aerodynamic 
forces for its lift, it will be an orbital reconnaissance 
and strategic bombing system, and a vehicle to 
further exploration of outer space. 


Like other developments in Space Technology, 
Dyna-Soar, even though not scheduled to fly until the 














SPACE TECHNOLOGY encompasses all 
of man's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion of the universe, from his attempts to 
. understand the basic laws of nature and 
the earth, to travel by men and machines 
, throughout the solar system ond beyond. 


Man ond his mochines . . . aircraft -— missiles 
—space vehicles .. . are based on earth, 
ond must deal with the earth's environment 
in 01 to. reach these distant goals. 
They musi, also, deal with hostile, unknown 
environments. 





Space Technology, therefore, includes 
every discipline of the physical and life 
sciences and every facet of engineering 
necessary to tronslote these sciences into 
successful flight through space. 








Sell Today the Market of To : 
1960's, will affect thousands of buying decisions . pha —aaeomen ‘eta 


tomorrow, next week, next month. AVIATION WEEK 
anticipated this kind of vehicle in its March 18, 

1957 issue—has also described it in other technical 
articles—in the November 11 and December 16 issues 

of last year, and in the ‘Research for Space” edition | 
of June 16, 1958. } 
The most authoritative source on Space Technology, . 

AVIATION WEEK is also your most effective advertis- A McGraw-Hill Publication @ @ 
ing medium to the entire Aviation industry including 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


the multi-billion dollar Space Technology market. 


including Space Technology 





Recession hits home... 


1958 brings shifts in 
business paper ranks 


AMA Journal, with trend-bucking gain of 1,195 pages, 
moves into top spot for first time. Oil & Gas Journal, 


Engineering News-Record, Iron Age lead industrial publications 


® For the first time since 1949, a. 


=. 


new leader has emerged in the an- 
nual business publication advertis- 
ing volume standings. The Journal 
of the American Medical Assn., with 
an estimated 6,824 pages for 1958, 
took a decided lead over the per- 
ennial leader, Oil & Gas Journal, 
which still led the industrial group 
with 6,413 pages. 

This was the first time since 1949 
that the Oil & Gas Journal finished 
in second place and the first time 
that a class publication outdis- 
tanced one from the industrial group. 
The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. also won hands down when 
it came to total page increase for 
the year, adding a whopping 1,195 
pages to its 1957 total in the face of 
an almost universal decline in page 
volume for the business press. 

Percentagewise, the biggest gain 
among the business paper leaders 
reported on these pages was re- 
ported by Missiles & Rockets, which 
moved from 1,077 pages in 1957 to 
1,686 pages in 1958—a gain of 57%. 
In actual pages gained, Missiles & 
Rockets with 609 was in third place 
with Medical Economics running 
second, showing a gain of 628. 

Fourth in pages increased was 
Engineering News-Record, which 
added 325 pages for the year to 
bring its total to 5,551, moving it 
from fifth to second position in total 
pages for the year in the industrial 
group and third among all business 
publications. Irow,.Age, with 5,168 
pages, maintained its third place 
spot among industrials, with Steel 
and American Machinist holding 
down fourth and fifth respectively, 

Florists’ Review continued to lead 
the trade group with 4,118 pages 
and Industrial Equipment News 
continued as advertising volume 
leader among product news publica- 
tions with 8,601 1/9th-page units. 


American Automobile was the ex- 
port publication leader with 1,787 
pages. 

A regional publication moved into 
the top ten in the industrial group 
for the first time as Southwest 
Builder & Contractor showed a 270- 
page increase to bring its 1958 total 
to 4,034. It moved from 13th place 
last year to 8th in 1958. 

Other publications showing gains 
of 100 or more pages against the 
downward trend evident in 1958 in- 
cluded Consulting Engineer, which 
added 236 pages; Electrical Design 
News, 141 pages, and Petroleum 
Week, 133 pages. 


Industrial . . Among _ industrial 

publications reporting figures to IM, 

those carrying 1,250 pages or more: 
Pages 

Rank 1958 1957 

. Oil & Gas Journal 

. Engineering News-Record 

- Iron Age 

. Steel 

. American Machinist 

. Electronics** 

- Electrical World 


. Southwest Builder & 
Contractor 


. Aviation Week 
. Chemical Engineering 
. Chemical Week 

% Machine Design 


- Ch3mical & Engineering 
News 


- Product Engineering 

. Electronic Design** 

. Architectural Record** 
. Purchasing 

. Construction Digest 


. Western Builder 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


2872 3135 
2865* 2899 
2747 3612 
2694* 2866 


Modern Plastics 
Construction Bulletin 
Design News 
Constructioneer 


Michigan Contractor & 
Builder 


2656* 2769 
2585 2736 

2565 3086 
3035 
3161 
2622 
2690 
2404 
2567 


3224 


Petroleum Refiner 
Petroleum Engineer 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 2498 
2440 
2433 
2424 
2416° 
2389 
2334 


Electrical Manufacturing 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
Chemical Processing 
Telephony 

Modern Packaging 
Modern Machine Shop 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 2266 
2266 
2225 


2190* 


3273 
3141 
2737 
2487 
2261 
1875 
2987 


Machinery 

Mill & Factory 
Paper Trade Journal 
Bakers Weekly 2176 
Dixie Contractor 


Space/ Aeronautics ** 


Heating, Piping & Air 


Conditioning 2442 


Automotive Industries 3083 
World Oil 


Power 


Electrical Construction & 
Mntce. 


Materials in Design 
Engineering 


Contractors & Engineers 
Commercial Car Journal 
The Tool Engineer 


Texas Contractor 


Plant Engineering 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
National Provisioner 
The Foundry 

Metal Progress 


Engineering & Mining 
Journal 


. Construction Methods 6& 


Equipment 


. Progressive Architecture 


. Petroleum Week 


. American City 


. Fleet Owner 


1752 


“Includes estimated figures for December 


131. 


Continued on page 124 


tnotes on pages 130 and 
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4.07 how 
ENGINEERS 


mkt 2-2-5)! 


Engineering knowledge, utilizing today’s materials and equipment, creates 
new structures, new processes, new products for tomorrow’s markets. But 
technical knowledge and equipment are not enough. The all-important plus 
factor is the creative ability of engineers. 


Creativeness flourishes best where there is a stimulating flow of facts— 
a mutual exchange of ideas. : 


Engineering Society Publications, because they nourish a steady exchange 
of ideas, are basic channels of communication among engineers. 189,000 
accredited engineer-readers depend upon Engineering Society Publications 
for new ideas and data essential to their work. 


Your product story can share in this climate of confidence. 


Advertising in Engineering Society Publications produces results by reach- 
ing engineers when they are seeking information and data that will motivate 
their buying and specifying decisions. In them you can influence the world’s 
largest concentrated audience of engineers—at low cost. Engineers respond 
to them because they know that these unique magazines serve their special 
interests best. 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


ENGINEERING For details contact any of the 
PROGRESS publications listed below. 


American 
Institute of CIVIL 
Chemical Engineers ENGINEERING 


21,000 


i Pets —— URNAL MECHANICAL 
: — CATALOG 


American 


Society of 
rman Mechanical Engineers 
ENGIN 

American 16,000 
Society of 
Mechanical. Engineers 


Petroleum Engineers 
Beombined action of two elements ” 


producing @ result greater than 13,000 
the sum of both taken independently. a 
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Insure your 1959 sales! 


This big, stable industry 
offers double barreled protection 
against sagging sales 


Ist BARREL. The Paperboard Mill market 
represents 52%, or a two billion dollar 
share of PAPER and BOARD which is clas- 
sified as the Sth largest industry by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2nd BARREL. Box Converting . . . the big 
converting market (containers for mass 
production packaging) is a 3% billion 
dollar bonus for, by contrast, paper mill 
converting operations are minor, non-uni- 
form and present no well defined market. 
OFF TARGET! Without the important dis- 
tinction between paper and paperboard, 
an excess of advertising dollars is often 
spent re-duplicating coverage of the pa- 
per segment .. . the smaller segment. . . 
which largely stops at the mill level. 
ON TARGET! With both of the barrels of 
FIBRE CONTAINERS and PAPERBOARD MILLS 
you reach high level audiences within the 
important raw material and finishing seg- 
ments of the huge board and box industry 
. the last a big bonus not gained in pa- 
per books. 
INSURED SALES TARGETS! An active mar- 
ket, yet a stable one, the board and box 
industry segments identified as Paper- 
board Mills, (raw materials) and Con- 
tainers, (converting or finishing) were off 
during the first half of 1958 only 5% 
while other industries, succumbing to the 
recession, were down as much as 50%! 
Get detailed media data and certification 
of eee for over 42 years. Write... 
wire... phone... 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2003 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-6870 
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BUSINESS PAPERS. . 
continued from p. 122 


62. Pit & Quarry 

63. Missiles & Rockets 

64. New England Construction 
65. House & Home 

66. Consulting Engineer 

67. American Builder 

68. Electric Light & Power 
69. Architectural Forum 

70. National Petroleum News 
71. Textile World 

72. Mid-West Contractor 

73. Pulp & Paper 


74. Rocky Mountain 
Construction 


75. Traffic World 

76. Baking Industry 

77. Textile Industries 

78. Coal Age 

79. Mechanical Engineering 

80. Southern Lumberman 

81. Construction 

82. Telephone Engineer 

83. Marine Engineering/ 
Log 


84. Construction News-Public 
Works Issue 


85. Modern Materials Handling | 45: 
86. Drilling 

87. Production 

88. Rock Products 

89. Railway Age 

90. Practical Builder 

91. Public Works 

92. Food Engineering 

93. Control Engineering 

94. Tooling & Production 

95. Pacific Builder & Engineer |30 
96. Roads & Streets 

97. Electrical Design News 

98. Modern Railroads 

93. Leather & Shoes 


100. Construction Equipment 


Trade .. Among trade publications 
those with 1,250 
pages or more include: 


reporting to IM, 


Pages 
Rank 1958 1957 
1. Florists’ Review 4118* 4244 
. Hardware Age 2972* 3490 


. Industrial Distribution 2266 287 
24] 


. Building Supply News 
. The Sporting Goods Dealer 2 
. Hardware Retailer 


. Automotive News 


. Office Appliances 


. American Lumberman & 
Bldg. Products 
Merchandiser 


. Progressive Grocer 


- Implement & Tractor** 
- Chain Store Age .. 
Grocery Editions 


. Boot & Shoe Recorder 
- Domestic Engineering 
. Motor 


. The Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone 


. Motor Service 


. Chain Store Age— 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Ed. 12 1351 


19. Electrical Merchandising 1251 1661 


Class . . Publications with 1,500 
pages or more in the class group 
include: 

Pages 
Rank 1958 


- Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. 


- Modern Medicine 

. Advertising Age 

- Medical Economics 
. Billboard 

- Modern Hospital 

. Industrial Marketing 


Export . . Publications with 1,000 
or more pages in the export group 
include: 

Pages 
Rank 1958 1957 
1. American Automobile** 
- American Exporter 
. American Exporter Industrial | 330 


. Revista Industrial 


Product News. . Publications with 
2,500 units or more in the product 
news group include: 
1/9 page units 

Rank 1958 1957 
1. Industrial Equipment News 8601 9868 
2. New Equipment Digest 7970 8803 
3. Product Design & 

Development 4515 
. Transportation Suply News 3033 


. Industrial Maintenance & 
Plant Operation 2573 


“Includes estimated figures for December. 
**See footnotes on pages 130 and 131, 











Mr. A. L. Carr, V.P. and Director of Sales, Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., demonstrates to a Man from Hitchcock— 
Don Leverich—the company’s new Van Norman centerless grinder. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Typical of all Men from Hitchcock, Don Leverich 
stays abreast of all technological innovations .. . 
such as Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company’s 
newest metalworking advances: a new drill-making 
method for increased production and greater 
quality standards; and, new centerless grinders 
which, for the first time, grind drills by the 
through-feed grinding method. In addition to main- 
taining better size control and assuring smoother 
finish, this new equipment has amest tripled pro- 
duction rate per machine. 

Your Man from Hitchcock is relentlessly uncover- 
ing and reporting the latest scientific advances in 


A REAL POTENT “SALES PACKAGE”’ 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


e@ Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Machine & Tool Directory 
Grinding & Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 
Assembly & Fastener 
Engineering 


Directory 


e@ Mass Transportation 


e Mass Transportation Directory 


@ School Bus Trends 


WRITE FOR DATA FILES 


e@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
e@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


TRANSPORTATION 


the metalworking, woodworking and mass trans- 
portation fields ... he is a specialist with a great 
font of facts which are often invaluable to the 
industrial marketeer. The Hitchcock editors, as a 
result, maintain the quality-control policy which 
has placed Hitchcock publications at the front in 
sustained readership. 

Contact your Man from Hitchcock soon: learn how 
important a part he can play in your sales plan- 
ning ... what quality makeup and quality circu- 
lation mean to you... why Hitchcock publications 
are able to tell your sales story better. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION SINCE 1898 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


December / Volume 11.9‘, (in pages) under 1957 
1958 1957 pagechange % change 


s listed are monthlies and have stand- 


Year to date/Volume 11.5% (in pages) under 1957 
1958 1957 pagechange % change 





No 


0.8 


888 


30,775 4.163 11.9 


December pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 


Industrial 295,575 342,238 46,663 13.6 
Product News* 28,399 30,400 2,001 6.6 
| 58,448 65,064 6,616 —102 
42,902 43,393 49] > 

14,033 15,427 1,394 9.0 

439,357 496,522 57.165 11.5 


December pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





1639 1403 


1901 2249 
1312 1666 
671 782 
2747 =©3612 
408 545 


991 560 
2132 1875 
1455 1598 
1631 2191 
1973 2238 

1148 
1197 
3161 
824 
1260 
4948 
3007 
454 
4994 
2064 
5226 
937 
3273 
1286 
2012 
1640 
1128 
2250 
1094 
604 
2622 
690 
2442 
996 
2023 
67 2 964 


42 337 467 
88] 1168 
30 374 
—_ 76 96 


l 986 

17 17 203 

439 6218 

44 705 

93 1 1222 

49 742 

145 1210 

165 222 2498 3035 


Continued on page 124 





EDITORIALLY- 


We are constantly 


watching your 


metal working 
customer ! 


Today —hundreds of advertisers, like 
yourself, are asking searching questions 
about the quality of editorial content in 

metalworking publications. And they 

deserve a qualitative answer! 


To provide the answers, THE TOOL 
ENGINEER uses depth, editorial research 
to be sure nearly 40,000 readers are getting 

the complete, authoritative information 
they need to perform their production 
engineering functions. To you, the 
advertiser, it means greater exposure for 
your product or service message— 
month after month. 


The next time you put metalworking 
editorial content under the magnifying 
glass—ask to see proof of how 

THE TOOL ENGINEER is serving its 
professional readers through editorial 
research evaluation. In facet, do it today. 
A representative is as near 

as your telephone. 


Tool 
Engimeer 


Published by the American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 





December Pages 


Industrial group 1958 1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 1957 Industrial group 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


December Pages 
1958 1957 








289 
266 
idinienan 
units) 
Marine Engineering/L 


nA 


umber Journal 
§ Lumberman (semi-m 
Southern Power & Industry 
southwest Builder & C (w.) 


ntractor 
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Space/ Aeronautics” 
Steel (w.) 
Street Engineering 


tile World 
Timberman 

1 Engineer 

ling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Construction 
Teste Industry 

>tn Machinery & Steel World 

Western Metalworking 


1 Worker 


Water 


roleum (9x12) 


2987 
6477 
232 

1535 
2404 
1932 
1710 
2034 
1107 
2521 
1886 
1724 
348 

289 

908 

747 

862 

2957 
1346 
930 

1620 
897 

435 

187. 2091 2582 

48 1059 1215 

21,519 24,821 295,575 342,238 


173 
476 
16 
125 
190 
139 
109 
151 
56 
170 
140 
119 
26 
23 
60 
54 
68 
181] 
71 
61 
104 
70 
31 


2099 
5146 
247 
1472 
2416 
1884 
1522 
1597 
723 
1885 
1312 
1570 
300 
304 
884 
706 
778 
2934 
1030 
634 
1202 
666 
361 


169 
*402 
16 
117 
"202 
135 
103 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


December Pages 
1958 1957 





>) a 
. & Plant Operation 
Ar 
News 

New Equipment Digest 

I D Development 

rtation Supply News 


esign 


ime figures f news 
rted in 1/9 page units (approx. 3 
€ 


rT product 


1JWes 
iges. 


Trade group 


723 
164 
100 
688 
365 
250 


2,280 


8601 
2573 
1707 
7970 


9868 
2465 
1412 
8803 
4515 4627 
3033" 3225 


28,399 30,400 


579 
164 
100 
596 
335 
248 
2,022 


information publications are re- 
144x43/,"') . . not in standard 7x10 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


December Pages 
1958 1957 





j, Heating & Refrig 
(w.) (101/4x14) 


ractor (semi-mo.) (1 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Econ 
mestic Engineering 

Merchandising (9x12) 
al Wholesaling 
r 17 
ower Equipment 


mist 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 


1077 
1332 


50 
62 


59 
54 


2020 

946 
2059 
1812 
2415 


64 73 
30 33 
158 163 
71 98 
113 117 


927 
456 


104 
22 


61 
20 


980 
416 


60 
89 


66 
91 


1351 
1539 1594 
4] 
47 


36 
52 


517 
792 


528 
4 


no 
// 


38 
36 
82 
4] 
"66 
33 
‘281 
52 
26 
40 
56 
105 
78 


605 
756 
1405 
1251 
1112 
581 
4118 
996 
912 
791 
741 


597 
907 
1771 
1661 
1176 
585 
4244 
1184 
598 
863 
767 

114 2972 3490 

76 2011 2053 
Continued on page 126 


41 
40 
94 
48 
73 
35 
281 
80 
25 
40 
53 








A Publication, Penton Bldg, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


e Your product advertising in N.E.D. is the low-cost 
way to find out who and where your best sales pros- 
pects are now—in all worthwhile industrial markets in 
the nation. Each issue delivers your product story to 
influential men in over 43,000 plants. They look to 
N.E.D. for information on products they want and are 
ready to buy now. Under today’s conditions, N.E.D. 
reader action is a record high—about 15% above 1958’s 
inquiry volume. This reader response helps you direct 
personal selling efforts to your best bets for new busi- 
ness now. Our latest Data File will bring you up-to- 
date on why you get more measurable buying action 
with your product advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you 
haven’t seen it, send for a copy now. 
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December Pages Pages to Date December Pages Pages to Date 


Trade Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 








ras vy =e ‘ American Exporter (2 editions) 57 76 1528 1669 
Hatchery & Feed ‘ ‘ 990 as American Exporter Industrial 
Heating & Air Conditioning ; he (2 editions) 64 101 1330 1654 
a ntractor -- S ve vs fos utomotive World (2 editions) 43 56 755 810 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning + : Caminos y Construccion Pesada 23 357 420 
; News 13 Lo é aut Embotellador (bi-mo.) — . 321 237 
Imy lement & Tractor (bi-w.) : 1004 LD4C Hacienda (2 editions) 72 8 863 1104 
Industrial Distribution 25° 3 22 2620 El Hospital 16 234 203 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 98 85 1325 = 183 Ingenieria Internacional 
imal of Plumbing, Heating 6 : " Construccion 62 831 879 
Air | nditioning — eo . 41 9 12 Ingenieria Internacional Industria” 44 651] 787 
Knitting Industry Weekly~ JU ~~ : 4 International Management Digest 
Motor + vs pe neve oe (2 editions)” 61 7 610 805 
ye é: . a oe Petroleo Interamericano 7 812 956 
Tvice 43/4 x65/4) 4 vo eg ded Pharmacy International (2 editions)* 430 493 
ewele! ’ on a ae Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 2 254 235 
nig tog ees ar ne Revista Industrial (94/4x14) (7x10 . 
_ Trade News Js oe ae ad units) 1075 885 
Heating Business = l 2163 . 12S Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 2 238 284 
~onaitioning : ” Textiles Panamericanos 449 915 
tld Construction 346 358 
ld Mining 635 638 


id 


aoe n Au sag lie agg 7 ©42—o«83—i‘éczjS#OttOCG Total 1,122 14,033 15,427 


Sy x00ds Dealer ] 3 y T above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
per Market Merchandising 90 67 110° 1297 ess otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 

Variety Store Merchandiser™ 3 7 7é 3 andard 7x10" advertising pages. 

Western Farm Equipment l 

Wood Construction & Building 


WV | 


st 
SIncludes speci 
Materialist Estimated 

- 


“Two issues . : . j 
. “ Used only to indicate a different number of issues 
Thr ee issues , = ; 
published during the corresponding period, pre- 
ur issues 
December Pages to Date Five issues 
Class Group 1958 1957 1957 


DUS year. 


include advertising in special Western section. 





“American Automobile . . formerly listed as separate publications 
American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 
‘American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly independ- 
C American Milk Review. The merger took place in 
June 1958. 
“Architectural reg - - year to date figures do not include adver- 
tising in Mid-May ‘’Record Houses” issue. 
‘Building Products . . December 1958 figure included 2 pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes 44 Western pages. 
“Canner/Packer . . formerly three separate publications: Food 
ak Gh ‘ ; Packer, Canner & Freezer, Western Canner & Packer. Except for 
Fast F 93 40 , : 4 
Finance lar 26 : 407 current month, page totals shown are those of Western Canner & 
agi rcaptite ae ‘ee ha Packer and do not include volume of other two merged publica 
Hospital Management 64 g 3 sien 
H = itals (semi-mo.) ] 107 1473 136° Sani co 
a aietlial Mei atiiars , ; 7 1997 ‘Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
an at FI SE EE (anor ¢ named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
s pat i i A MIUNGUGOCHI s \ J £0 
Interiors 101 271 138 “Chemical Engineering Progress . . corrections submitted by pub- 
lournes Aymericgan Madical Assn ication indicates that October 1957 pages should have been 93 
(wr) 477 51 5629 nd cumulative total should have been 1017. 
iw & 
Medical E 
Modern Bea 
Mc 


i] 


“Cleaning Laundry World .. December 1958 and 1957 totals repre 
ent corrected figures submitted by publication. 

“Diesel Progress .. year to date totals include advertising in Diesel 

Engine Catalog. 

“Electronic Design . » frequenc issue changed from semi-month 

y to bi-weekly. 

“Electronics . . frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 

weekly 

“Farm & Power Equipment. . formerly named Farm Equipment Re- 

tailing. 

“Implement & Tractor . . now includes formerly separate publica 
n, Farm Implement News. 

“Ingenieria Internacional Industria . . corrections submitted by 
ublication indicates that November 1958 cumulative total should 

have been 608 instead of 808 pages. 

“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sep- 

irate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Except for 

December Pages Pages to Date ‘urrent month, page totals shown are those of American Printer. 

1958 1957 1958 1957 “International Management Digest . . formerly listed as Manage- 

ment Digest—Latin American and overseas respectively. 

“Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 

Weekly. 


‘> » Oo 
> CO m C t 
> CO > & 


x 


dern Hc 








“Pharmacy International . . formerly 


listed as separate publications, Phar- e 

macy International and El Farmaceu- OW1G Vout hiypttiliy VUZA 
tico. 

*Photographic Trade News . . Decem- 

ber 1957 totals represent corrected 

figures submitted by publication. KEARSE, 

*Plastics World . . formerly listed un- 


der Product News Group. Now listed un- 
der Industrial group. Figures are now Having reached the quarter century mark, serving a particular area in a 
reported in pages instead of units. specialized field, a publication is thoroughly established and becomes an 
*Plating . . December, 1957 cumulative institution. 

totals represent corrected figures. 
“Space/Aeronautics . . formerly named 
Aviation Age. 1957 figures include ad- 
vertising in “Aviation Operations” sec- 
tion which became separate publica- 
tion, Business/Commercial Aviation, 
January, 1958. 

*Variety Store Merchandiser . . year 
end totals do not include advertising 
in annual “Directory of the Variety 
Market’ published in June, 1958. Pages 
were 87 in 1958 and 122 pages in 1957. 
*Geyers Dealer Topics . . corrections 
submitted by publication indicates that 
November, 1958 figure should have @ CONSTRUCTION NEWS is the contractors’ “Bible” in the 
been 753 instead of 684 pages. Lower Mississippi Valley. It is more than a publication - 
it is a necessary weekly service on which they depend for 
leads each week. It is their source of /Jocal bid news, Jocal 
contracts and awards (as well as news about /ocal people 
in the industry). Its PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, published bi- 
Leaders in classified weekly, which accepts advertising, is their source of news 
about the latest in equipment and supplies 


The following are those publications which 2 ‘ ; ‘ 
Because of its value to subscribers, its eager readership and 


commie 5 or more pages of classified adver- proved pulling power, advertisers can depend upon CON- 
tising in their December, 1958 issues, listed STRUCTION NEWS as their NEWSpaper, too, to tell 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, about their ware and whereabouts. PROOF — many have 


second figure is for year to date total. used these pages continuously for years! 


Send for facts and figures. Also see Associated Construction 


: , 19/ 4 4 Pt 
American Funeral irector 9/115 Publications ad on page 115 or ask your advertising agency. 


American Machinist 5/62 
Automotive News "8/109 
Aviation Week 52/502 
Bakers Weekly 5/58 


Chemical & Engineering News '21/224 
Chemical Engineering : 12/128 
Construction Bulletin : 114/257 


Construction Digest 15/249 
Constructioneer 7/110 
Control Engineering 8/68 


Electrical Engineering 13/118 bl 
Electrical World 6/64 
Electronics 34/418 
Engineering News-Record 35/450 
Florists’ Review 63/887 
The Foundry 8/90 
Graphic Arts Monthly 35/442 
Iron Age 18/232 
The Jewelers’ CircularKeystone 9/59 Gp An Associated Construction Publication 
Journal of the American Medical Little Rock. Ark 

Assn. 121/271 
Knitting Industry Weekly 15/53 
Lumberman 19/105 
Mechanical Engineering 13/155 
Mechanization '§/52 
Metal Finishing 5/53 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 12/120 
Mid-West Contractor 5/90 


M World 5/56 |} 
sehen Hospital 6/69 | PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


National Provisioner 6/78 

ale pve — hem 712 Federal Street, Chicago 5— Phone HArrison 7-3732 
Pit & Quarry 6/89 

Power 5/94 | 

ace Sn pap ELECTROTYPES + NICKELTYPES « PACOTYPES + STEREOTYPES + MATS + R. O. P. 
Public Works 6/69 | COLOR MATS « THERMOSETTING MAT PATTERNS + PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 
Roads & Streets 11/135 

Rock Products 6/65 

The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/68 


Telephony 14/163 

Texas Contractor 13/115 Where do you get BETTER SERVICE than at P& A? 
Western Builder 126/557 
The Wood Worker 9/112 
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A Complete List 


Readership Reports Available in 1959 


s As of this moment we appear to be in something of a 
leveling off period as far as the growth of readership re- 
search services and the number of publications using 
them are concerned. The list that appears below is as 
complete as we could get it up to press time. It does not 
show too many newcomers in the way of books to be 
covered as compared to the list we prepared last year 
(January 1958 IM). 

With the exception of a couple of publications that will 
be making mail studies on their own, following the tech- 
nique generally used by Penton, Hayden, Conover-Mast, 
et al, there are no newcomers to the list of available 
services. We understand that a few new techniques are 
being experimented with by a couple of publishers, but 


Publication Service Dates Of Study 


American Aviation Independent Study Dates to be announced 


Jan., Mar., May, July 
Nov 
iN 


American Builder 


Sept. 
American City Starch Feb., May, Sept., Nov. 
American Machinist Reader Feedback Dates to be announced 
American Motel Readex All issues 
American Restaurant Readex 
Automation 


Aviation Week 


Better Building 
Maintenance 


Canadian Architect 


Canadian Business 


Canadian Chemical 


Processing Apr., June, Oct. 


Canadian Chemical Readex’* Dates be announced 
Processing 


Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Machinery Star 
Chemical 


Engineering 


Chemical & Mills ard Dates to be announced 
Engineering News 


Chemical Week 


Reader Feedback 


Coal Age 


*Canadian 
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An annual feature compiled exclusively for Industrial Marketing 
by J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-president, The Buchen Co., Chicago 


at the moment there is nothing concrete to report in this 
direction. 

The important additions to our list this year are the 
Canadian publications using the commercial services. 
One group of publications is surveyed by International 
Surveys Ltd. (as Readex licensee in Canada) and the 
other group is surveyed by Gruneau Research (Starch 
in Canada). The techniques used by these two organiza- 
tions are the same as their U.S. counterparts. 

We have made one other change in the listings this 
year in that we are showing all announced dates of sur- 
vey issues, as far as we were able to obtain them. 

(For a detailed description of each service and its 
methodology see the January 1958 IM.) 


Publication Service Dates Of Study 


Commercial Car Starch Feb., Apr., May, July 
Journal Sept., Nov. 


Readex Jan., Mar., May, July, 
Sept., Nov. 


Concrete Products 


Construction Starch Feb., Mar., June, July 


Equipment 


Construction Readex All Issues 
Methods 
Contractors & Fosdick Feb., May, July, Oct. 

Engineers 


Feedback Jan., Mar., Apr., June, 


Control Engineering 
July, Aug., Oct., Nov. 


Distribution Age Apr., Oct. 


Electric Light & Starch Jan. 1, Apr 1, Aug. 1, 
Power Sept. 15, Nov. 15 


Feedback Jan., Mar., June, Aug., 
Oct., Dec. 


Electrical 
Construction & 
Maintenance 


Electrical Contractor Starch’ Mar., June, Oct. 


Electrical Digest Starch’ Feb., Aug., Sept. 


Electrical Readex* Feb., Oct. 


Merchandising 


Electrical News & Readex* Dates to be announced 


Engineering 


Mills Shepard Jan. 12, Feb. 16, Mar. 
30, April 13, May 18 
June 8, July 20, Aug. 
3i1,. Sept. Zl, Oct. 12, 
Nov. 2 & 30, Dec. 28. 


Electrical World 


Mills Shepard Jan., Feb., May, Aug., 
Sept., Dec. 


Electrified Industry 


Reader Recall Jan. 7 & 21, Feb. 4, 
Mar. 18, April 1, May 
13, June 24, July 8, Aug. 
19, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, Nov. 
11, Dec. 23 


Electronic Design 








? 2 
2 = ra % 
é 


H 
How do you *1obk ‘in ‘the eves of wens customers? 
Do they consider you honest? Do they believe 
you to be progressive? Are you prompt in handling \ 
complaints? Are you reliable, enterprising, 
square dealing? And more than this! What do they 
think of your competitors? 


Examination of the complete wheel will show 
three tones.—-The dark, a grey and a white between 
the dark and grey. The dark could be a picture of 
your company image. Lift it as it is here and you 
see the white and grey. The white is the image of your leading 
competitor and the grey gives an "ideal" image to aim toward. 
These images properly used can tell you much about the right 
targets for your advertising. They tell you where you are strong. 
But better, they tell you where you are weak. 





This is just one of the many steps to better marketing 
that Russell T. Gray, Inc. can take--steps that we can guide to 
a more profitable advertising picture for you through our many 
contacts and an experienced staff. Want to hear more about it? 


Chal i 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RU SSELL - GR AY. ING 
: ; ' ; ° 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 





155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Readership Reports Available in 1959 


Publication Service Dates Of Study Publication Service Dates Of Study 


Electronic Industries Starch Jan., Mar Apr., July Oil and Gas Journal Starch Jan. 5, Mar. 2, Apr. 6, 
June 1, July 7, Sept. 7, 
Oct. 5, Dec. 7 
Electronics 
Packaging Parade starch Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 


Petroleum Week Mills Shepard Jan. 16, Feb. 20, Apr. 24, 
Engineering & Reader Feedback Jan., Apr., June, July May 29, July 10 & 31, 
Mining Journal Nov. 6 & 13 
Engineering News Reader Feedbacl Pit & Quarry Ad Gage . Apr., June, Sept. 
Record — Plant Administration Starch* far., July, Oct. 
Factory Reader Feedba 
Power Stare All issues 
stated Mills Shepard jan. ~eeciealliaaatal July Power Engineering Readex All issues 


' ; : Printers’ Ink Mills Shepard Jan. 30, Mar. 13, Apr. 17, 
Food Engineering Reader Feedback Mar., May May 29, July 31, Sept. 
] T rn 

Food Merchandising Sta: 1, Oct. Dec. 4 
F 4 5 io ites " ‘ eo sa Product Engineering Reader Feedback Jan. 26, Feb. 16, Mar. 9 
ounary Aa IGE ' oe I . ApI Aly Ax r. oF. May 18, June 
— 22 and six or more re 
ports for the remaining 


Hospital 
4 months of the year 


Management 
Progressive Starch Jan., Apr., May, June, 


Industrial Marketing Architecture Sept a 


. - : . 4 ; . Pulp & Paper 2x be announced 
Iron Age ills Shepard un, 29, Feb. | 9, Mar Magazine of 
PS. =o ay «4! Canada 


Purchasing ronover Mast Feb. 16, May 25, Aug 
17, Nov. 23 


Jobber Topics Readex All issues Purchasing Starck Jan. 5, Mar. 30, Apr. 27, 
June 22, July 6, Sept. 28, 
Machine Design Ad Gage Jan. 22, Feb. 5, Mar. 5 Oct. 12, Dec. 21 


Purchasing Week Reader Feedbacl Yates be announced 


Railway Age ; Shepard Jan. 19 eb. 16, Mar. 
3 July 20, 
12 


Machine Design Starch f mn. 8, Fet 19 Mar. 19 a a or ee ee — ee 


Rubber Age Mills Shepard , July, Oct. 


School Executive & Reade sb., Mar., Apr., May 
Machine & Tool Blue Starch Jan., Mar., June, Oct. “Eenetional — ' y 


Book Business 


Machinery Starch ek Mar Ap! May Space Aeronautics Starch eb. far., May, June 


Marine Engineering Mills Shepard Feb., May 31, Aug., Oct Steel Starch Jan. . 16, Mar. 2 
Apr. 6, May 11 & 
Material Handling Mills Shepard Jan., Mar., May, July 25, June 15, July 27 
Equipment Sept., Nov Aug. 10, Sept. 14 & 28 
19, Nov. 9 & 30 

Modern Concrete } 


Modern Medicine Readex All issues Supermarket 
Method 
Modern Power & Feb., May, Sey err 
Engineering Super Service 
Station 
Modern Railroads 
Textile World Feedback Dates to be announced 
Motor Age 
Tool Engineer I Feb., } . June, Sept. 
Mill & Factory 
Tooling & Production Starc . Apr., June, Sept. 


Missiles & Rockets Mills Shepard Dates to be announced Volume Feeding ; Jan., Mar., Apr., June, 
Management Sept., Nov. 
Office Equipment & rch Fel May, Sept. 
Methods *Canadian 
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this is how 


Paper Trade Journal 
is compared to other publications 
in the field 


by readers... by advertisers 


based on “votes” based on ad pages 


A 
ee ee 
ee 
ME Ae 
Bouse we 
me Re 
In twelve independent surveys the cus- Suppliers to pulp and paper mills are con- 
tomers, prospects and executives in pulp stantly “voting” with dollars when they buy 
and paper mills were asked to express their space to help sell their products and 
preference for publications in the field. services. In the first six months of 1958 
Cumulative results, presented graphically they again cast the. most votes for PAPER 


above, show the most “votes” for PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


Paper Trade Journal 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @ 


“the most useful paper” 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO » DENVER * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS + MIAMI « 
HOUSTON * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 





Louis R. Perini, 
Corporation. Mr 


How the Perini Corporation 


America with $100 


...USing over 3,700 pieces of machinery 
.$50 million of materials 
... over 8,500 workers 


President, Perini 
Perini has headed 


up the organization since the death 


of his father in 
has 


1924. Mr. Perini 


been a subscriber to 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT magazine since 1929 


111 compressors—Uoy, Ingersoll-Rand, 


rhe Perini Corporation of Framingham, Massachusetts, 
has gained worldwide recognition for its vast contributions 
to construction and the growth and progress of nations, 

Perini Corporation is a family organization which began 
in 1885 when B. Perini, an immigrant from Italy, began to 
work on water supply and highway projects in New York 
and Massachusetts. By 1917 he had established a construc- 
B. Perini & Sons Inc. Today, Perini Corporation is 
one of the largest construction companies in the world and 
performs every kind of heavy construction. 


tion Co., 


Perini Corporation emphasizes diversification 


Besides the parent company, in a ten-year period, the 
drive and zeal of the Perini brothers, Lou, Charles and 
Joseph, coupled with top management personnel developed 
these additional companies: Perini Limited, Toronto; Perini 
Quebec, Inc., Montreal; Majestic Contractors Ltd.; Bay 
State Dredging & Contracting (Perini’s Marine Division) 
Ceril-Perini Assoc., Inc.; Perini-Westward Developers Inc., 
W. Palm Beach, Florida; and Perini Pacific. The emphasis 
is on diversification, as Mr. Lou Perini says, “to keep from 
getting too many heads under one hat.” 


$500 million of construction completed in 5 years 


In the period 1954-1958, the Perini Corporation pro- 
duced a staggering record of $500 million of completed 
. an average of $100 million per year for 
five years. In 1958 Perini recorded $90 million of construc- 
tion both domestic and foreign. To get the work done, in 
addition to a permanent staff of 750 people, the Perini 
Corporation employs around 8,500 workers. 

In the early years practically all of Perini’s work was on 


construction . . 


highways, sewers, and dams in New England. Today, 
Perini tackles projects ranging from tunnels, dams and 
pipelines, to highways, bridges, marine buildings, airports, 
etc. The diversification of contracting operations in the con- 
struction industry today is reflected in the scope of Perini’s 
operations which now extend from Vermont, N. Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, to Indiana, Wis- 
consin, California, Canada, iran and Australia. 

The building division of the corporation has built almost 

every kind of structure since 1946. The latest venture of the 
Perini Corporation is the $350 million West Palm Beach 
Westward Expansion project in Florida. 
Marine Division — Since its beginning in 1911, the Marine 
Division of Perini Corp. has engaged in all types of marine 
work, including the building of bridges, breakwaters, sea 
walls, submarine pipe lines, cable-laying, piers and also the 
demolition and disposal of various marine structures. 


$50,000,000 invested in materials in 1957 


In the construction of dams, bridges, highways, build- 
ings, pipelines, etc., the Perini Corporation expenditure for 
cement, lumber, steel, explosives, pipe, glass, insulating 
materials, etc. is great. In all, $50 million of materials of all 
kinds was purchased in a year by Perini. This reflects the 
vast purchasing power of this contractor and the significance 
of contracting operations on the economy of the nation. 


Owns and operates over 3,750 units of equipment 


A construction contractor like Perini, whose work extends 
from coast to coast and three separate continents requires a 
wide variety of construction equipment in adequate num- 
bers. Because of the many different kinds of construction 
for which Perini contracts, more than $15 million has been 
invested in over 3,750 pieces of equipment of all types. 
Below is a list of this equipment which reflects the many 
kinds of work which Perini is equipped to do. 


PERINI EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 


677 trucks — trailer-hauling units — 


Worthington, Chicago-Pneumatic, (Caterpillar, Euclid, Mack end 


11 locomotives 10 vibrating screens 


300 electric motors 2 to 150 hp 


Gardner-Denver, Schramm, LeRoi, 
Brunner, Westinghouse, Kellog) 


graders—Caterpillar, Allis-Chalm- 
ers 


front-end loaders 
gan, Hough, Caterpillar) 


pumps 


rollers — (Buffalo-Springfield, Mc- 


Coy, Bros, Ferguson) 


scrapers—(LeTourneau, 
lar, Euclid, LaPlante Choate) 


shovels, cranes, draglines, back- 
(Manitowoc, Marion, North- 
west, Bucyrus-Erie, Lorain, Koehr- 
ing, Austin Western, Insley, Cleve- 


hoes 


land Trencher, Byers) 

156 
lis-Chalmers 

10 rubber tired tractors 


(Eimco, Michi- 


Caterpil- 


crawler tractors—Caterpillar, Al- 


dumps) 205 pickup trucks (misc. 
manufacturers) 


246 welding machines 


3 hituminous spreaders and finish- 
ers—(Barber Greene) 
15 cement silo storage 
65 concrete buckets 
7 concrete finishing screed—(Mas- 
ter tournatrowel, Blaw-Knox) 
16 concrete mixers 
3 concrete mixing plants—Uohnson) 
25 concrete vibrators 
3 conveyors 
7 crushing plants — (Telsmith, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Universal) 


658 drills 


4 dredges 

1 derrick 

69 fans—ventilating 

72 portable electric generators 
49 hoists 


4 pavers—(Ransome, Koehring) 

13 pile hammers & extractors — 
(McKiernan & Terry, Vulcan, Syn- 
tron) 

7 pumpcrete machines—(Rex) 

7 rakes—(Fleco) 

2 rooters — (LeTourneau - Westing- 
house) 

26 saws—(DeWalt, Skil, Arbor) 

12 truck scales 

2 deck scows 
17 scows—dumper 
12 stone spreaders — 
(Nickerson, Buckeye, Birch, 
Jersey) 

4 sweepers—road brooms — (Homer 
Magnetic, Littleford, W. E. Grace) 

10 trailers—field office 

1 trailer—house 


322 transformers 


9 tugs 
60 tunnel muck cars 


9 aggregate bins and batchers — 
(Blaw-Knox, Erie, Butler, Heltzel) 
8 air receivers 
1 bituminous concrete mixing plant 
—(Hetherington & Berner) 
4 boats, water tankers 
2 oil barges 
67 huckets, clamshell and dragline 
42 boilers — heaters — steam genera- 
tors 
3 cement guns 
5 cement unloading plants at rail- _ 
road—(Blaw-Know) 
3 lighter and pile driver 
3 transmit mixers—41 yds. Vaeger) 
5 vibratory soil compactors—Uack- 
son, Vibro-tamper) 
4 airplanes — (DC-3, Cessna, Aero- 
Commmander, Otter) 
1 loader—(Euclid 54” belt loader) 
40 2-way radios—(Motorola) 
4 base stations—(Motorola) 





helps to change the face of 
million of construction a year 


Perini purchases $7.5 million of equipment in 1957 


The important role of construction machinery in Perini Corpo- 
ration construction operations is obvious. And as construction 
contracts awarded Perini have increased, so too, has the corpora- 
tion’s equipment inventory. $7.5 million of new machinery of 
every description was purchased for replacement and increased 
needs in the year 1957 alone. In 1958 over $1'2 million went 
into additional equipment. 


Purchasing at Perini Corp. a vital operation 

Because of the wide variety of equipment owned and operated 
by the Perini Corporation in all its foreign and domesti opera- 
tions, Charles Perini, Vice President in charge of equipmeut ad- 
ministers this vast $15 million inventory of machinery, its distri- 
bution, maintenance, etc. The purchase of this equipment is one 
of Perini’s most important operations. 

Hugh F. Doherty, Secretary, has this to say about the im- 
portant buying influences and purchasing operation in Perini 
Corporation: 

“Before we invest in equipment, top management meets 
with our equipment superintendents, job superintendents 
and project managers to get their opinions (and those they 
supervise) regarding equipment needs and performance. 
Only by knowing if the men using equipment are satisfied 
with it, and that it does the job project managers want it to 
do can we make sound equipment buying decisions. Meet- 
ings and conferences help us to determine equipment re- 
quirements, to formulate recommendations and make the 
right buying decisions. It’s not a one man job by any 
means.” 


Key personnel subscribe to CONSTRUCTION 

METHODS magazine 
LOUIS R. PERINI, President of Perini Corporation, says: 
“I find CONSTRUCTION METHODS a most worthwhile 
publication for me personally in keeping abreast of what is 
going on in our industry, and even more important I have 
tried to make sure that our key personnel receive the maga- 
zine in their homes and read it thoroughly each month.” 

Mr. Perini has been a subscriber to CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS since 1929. 

In addition to Joseph R. Perini, Treasurer, Charles Perini, Vice 
President, the other vice presidents and top management person- 
nel, there are 70 key personnel in Perini Corporation with paid 
subscriptions to CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 

The Perini Corporation exemplifies the major role of construc- 
tion contractors who are changing the face of America. Contrac- 
tors are by far the biggest buyers of construction machinery, 
materials, supplies and services . . . the lifeblood of the industry. 
Today, there are some 3,100 contractors like Perini who received 
over $1 million in contracts in 1958 .. . and do over 80% of all 
heavy construction. In all, there are some 9,300 who received 
contracts of $100,000 or more in 1958. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS offers advertisers an effective, 
low-cost way to reach and sell 46,920 key men in construction; 
30,000 in over 13,000 contracting firms, both large and small. 
Advertise in CONSTRUCTION METHODS .. . the contractor 
magazine , .. and get your share of the $52.3° billion construction 
market for 1959. 


®U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


Construction 


Me thods corer ay) 


Ame Ghaw mete PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Charles B. Perini, Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Perini is in Charge of 
equipment constantly visiting 
projects and supervising equip- 
ment distribution and use. Mr. 
Perini has been a subscriber to 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS for 
25 years. 


Shown above, excavation for Boston Herald-Traveler Building. 
$3 million project. Building will have 210,000 sq ft of floor 
space. Rigs shown drilling caisson foundation and excavating. 


$55 million Perini managed joint venture. Equipment shown in 
heading operation of 51 ft diameter hydraulic tunnel for Hydro 
electric Power Commission of Ontario. The longest “big tunnel” 
in the world. 


One of Perini’s 12 maintenance buildings. Some 400 men are 
employed in Perini’s maintenance operation which requires 
$2.5 million a year. An inventory of $378,000 of maintenance 
parts is maintained at the main shop in Framingham, Mass. 
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mdli 


Barish, Morton. 


Bearings makes 
208. 


rgh ring s 


Therm 


Behr-Manning. Building a market with 


a trade show, Oct., p. 53. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Why centennial was 
success, Aug., p. 144. 


big 
Bergen Hal. Making missionaries out of 
salesmen it's all in your form, Oct., p. 


166. 


Bibliographies. Books and publications in 
f f company communications, Aug., p. 
61. 


Biographies 
Pioneer adman, Allan Brown, tells how 
to be a success, July, p. 77. 
Steve Miranda: big man for 
NIAA pres.), July, p. 51. 


big job 


Bohlen, 


problems 


John W. A basic guide to legal 
in new products, Nov., p. 69. 
RBonner, Michael K. How better 


technical publicity, Aug., p. 43. 


to get 


Boston Gear Works. Introducing new prod- 
uct in two weeks, Nov., p. 172. 

Brandt, Charles S. How to give salesmen 
positive attitude, July, p. 47. 
RBringe, Paul J. Basic Guide to better di- 
rect mail copy, Sept., p. 63. 

Brock, K. S. An adman’'s place in indus- 
trial marketing, Aug., p. 50. 


Brower, Charles H. Marketing’s new prod- 
uct responsibilities, Nov., p. 170. 
adman tells how 


Brown, Allan. Pioneer 


be a success, July, p. 77. 
retard re- 
Gel. 2. 


Co. Ad budget cutters 


very, study shows 


Business forecasts, see Forecasts 


Business papers 
Ad volume to hit $800 million by ‘65 
says ABP’s Bond, July, p. 83. 
Advertising volume, July, p. 140; Aug., 
p. 136; Sept., p. 144; Oct., p. 154; Nov., 
p. 134; Dec., p. 118. 

special ad positions worth extra 

. problems, Aug., p. 126. 

today’s business reader 


A a 
Are 


Profile of 
onover-Mast survey, Nov., p. 201. 
®Share of advertising dollar moves up. 
Venezian’'s annual study, Sept., p. 69. 
What's your ad's fate? Filed in library 
r read? Oct., p. 63. 

Business materials. What 

teachers look for, Nov., p. 183. 


sponsored 


Callos, George J. ‘Togetherness’ in indus- 
Continued on page 136 
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your advertising delivers both in MACHINE DESIGN 


Only a few out-and-out “inquiry books” can match MACHINE DESIGN’s inquiry-pulling 
power. And no other design magazine attracts as many engineer-readers, or wins so 
much of their reading time. 


MACHINE DESIGN is for you, if you won’t settle for less than tangible, 
measurable advertising results. 


And this year, when managements are suspicious 
of anything that can’t prove it’s paying its 

own way, is an especially good year to 

run a full schedule in MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Starch Readership Studies are available on 
thirteen issues of Machine Design. 


a |Pentoné= publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio Gs 
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iphill for company editors, Dec. Copy chasers 
Here’s a peek at top scoring Readexed 
ads, July, p. 167. 
Company name changes Do ‘company’ ads have to be dull? Aug., 
right name for ur com- p. 169. 
National Cylinder Gas tells What's a headline for, anyhow? Sept., 
p. 243. 


Can ‘low interests’ ads score high? Oct., 


Picking the 


changed name 
mers, July, p. 48. p. 243. 
stt solves promotion If you can't write good copy . . go home, 
Nov., p. 213. 

Top ads use dramatic illustrations for 

impact, Dec., p. 155. 
Company publications, . ; 
% Copywriters. If you can't write good copy, 


YY r > ns 


home . . copy chasers, Nov., p. 213. 


Cornejo, Oscar S. Coordinating 


subsidiaries’ advertising, Aug., p. 


Corporate advertising, see  Instituti 


Conoflow heated si wad og Mfg. Co. Trains sales 


tangible’ weighing 


Contests Dashnau, George. Be sure your releases 
berly test are usable . . here’s how, Oct., p. 172. 


Dealers, see al Cooperative advertising 
Giant private wire system links dealers 
for Clark Equipment, Aug., p. 148. 
Continental-Emsco Co. 
Defense contracts. Government balks at 


jefense industry adver 


handises it p ad program Desmond, Phillip J. | 


industrial publicity 


RDetgen, Edward J. You 
markets for new products. 


Yorning does it, Nov., p. 44. 


®Dewey, George W. Big ads seldom 


What's } 


small ads often? Wha 


Diehl, Corman J. H 


x] se e th 


X 
p. 
or campaign: 


DMAA award 


finds direct mail gim- 
-an be functional as well as ar- 


oa 
Dec., 


Direct Selling. How G-E sells half-ton prod- 
+t door to door, Nov., p. 132. 


Distributors & distribution 
‘Distributor feedback’ sessions answer 
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plastics 
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of the 
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questions, solve problems for Circle 
Clamp, Dec., p. 63. 

How big is industrial distribution? Sept., 
p. 66. 

How Worthington merchandises its co-op 
ad program, Sept., p. 202. 

Market service spurs distributor sales for 
Atkins Saw, Sept., p. 168. 


Editorial index. January through June, 1958, 
July, p. 148. 


Employe relations, see also Company com 


munications 


Encouragement letters boost sales, office 
morale and acquaint office staff with 
sales organization, Sept., p. 206. 

19 ways to keep employes happy and 


hard-working . . problems, July, p. 128. 


Encyclopedia of marketing 


Guide to market planning, by Alderson, 
July, p. 53. 

RGuide to company communications, by 
Newcomb & Sammons, Aug,., p. 53. 
PGuide to direct mail copy, by Bringe, 
Sept., p. 63. 

RGuide t 
81. 
RGuide to legal problems in new prod 
ucts, by Bohlen, Nov., p. 69. 


better press releases, Oct., p. 


Executives 


P)/How to sell an idea to your boss, Sept., 
p. 57. 
Which way to toy . marketing or pr 


duction? .. forum, Aug., p. 128. 


Exide Industrial Div. Sells three products by 


advertising one, Dec., p. 140. 


Ray Ewing Co. ‘See’ 


‘say’ ad gains 


readers by airing a controversy, Oct., p. 
220. 


False advertising. Danger 


laims, Oct., p. 190. 


Farm market 


Daffin Mfg. trains sales reps 
‘intangible’ weighing nine tons 
204. 

Why the farm is an industrial 


Aug., p. 69. 


Fenwal Inc. An adman’'s and ad 


ment’'s place in industrial marketing 


p. 


50. 


Flaherty, Joanne L. High class 


worked, Sept., p. 152. 


Forecasts 


wi 


Capital expenditures heading up, \ 
Graw-Hill study indicates, Dec., p. 47. 
Export ad budgets will climb 10 
1959, Dec., p. 49. 

1959 outlook for industrial 
Sept., p. 43. 


idvertising 
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..»10 TROOPER’S 
GEAR 


Like the flourishing market it 
serves, Modern Plastics is not 
limited by industry boundaries. 
It goes wherever manufacturers 
process plastic materials or put 
them to product use. Alone of all 
industrial publications, it deliv- 
ers to these users the complete 
range of news, engineering and 
technological data important to 
them all. 


Send for your copy of the com- 
pact market guide: “Facts about 
Modern Plastics and the market 
it serves.” 


e Modern 
“Plastics 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


wy 

78 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
* 

avs 


* 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing argicultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 


them (about 8,500, every one | 


named and validated). This 

new, added circulation costs 

you nothing extra, and it gives 

your advertising deeper pene- 

tration to the complete buying 
am. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
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Gray, Albert Woodrutt. 
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Inquiries 
Engineers speak 


problems, Nov., | 
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How Narda answers inquiries eight 


ways in sixty seconds 


Dec., p. 54. 


An inquiry handling system that works 


Oct., p. 21 


Inserts. Special gatef 
+ Ty 


motion problem 


Sept., p. 50. 


Institutional advertising, Do ‘c 


ld insert solves pr 


ontinental-Emsc 


mpany’ ads 


have to be dul]? . . copy chasers, Aug., p. 


169. 


Instruments industry. Industry prospers . . 
trends, Oct., p. 112. 


Insulite Div., The pictorial anatomy of a 
versatile ad photo, Oct., p. 66. 


International advertising, see also Foreign 
trade 
Coordinating your foreign subsidiaries’ 
advertising, Aug., p. 46. 
Export ad budgets will 
1959 forecast, Dec., p. 49. 


climb 10% in 


International Society for Industrial Market- 
ing. NIAA delegates kill ISIM at confer- 
ence, July, p. 87. 

S. C. Johnson & Son. How to introduce a 
new product to employes, Aug., p. 120. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. Can indus- 
trial advertising be too clever? Starch study 


indicates it can, Sept., p. 60. 


Keeler, Frederick T. What does manage- 


ment expect of marketing? Dec., p. 56. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. Landmark contest 
sells paper, spreads fun, Oct., p. 128. 


Kirby, Fred W. G-E makes 12 exhibits look 
like one, Dec., p. 60. 

Kunkel, W. R. How Boston Gear introduced 

new product in two weeks, Nov., p. 172. 

Latin America. Why U. S. exporters are 

missing the boat, Sept., p. 216. 

Layout, see Production & layout 

LeBlond Machine Tool Co. TV format puts 
omph in sales meeting, Aug., p. 63. 


Legal 
RA basic guide to legal problems in new 
products, Nov., p. 69. 
Danger lurks in false advertising and 


sales claims, Oct., p. 190. 


Lewis, Marshall. What should you say 
when they want to cut your ad budget? 


Nov., p. 56. 


Libraries. Business papers filed in library 
or read? What's your ad's fate? Oct., p. 63. 


Lynch, Virgil A. Blueprint your new prod- 
uct publicity, Nov., p. 156. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Annual survey 
shows resurgence of U. S. business, Dec., 
p. 132. 


Mailing lists. Need money? Rent your mail- 
ing list, Sept., p. 198, 





Maloney, John P. When should you include 
art director in ad planning sessions? Dec., 
p. 62. 


Marketing director. What's it take to be a 
marketing director? July, p. 63. 


Marketing & market research, see also 
Trends 
An adman's place in industrial market- 
ing, p. 50. 
®Basic guide to market planning, July, p. 
53. 
Contest produces new ‘product use’ ideas 
for Microbeads Inc., Oct., p. 45. 
Market analysis spurs distributor sales 
for Atkins Saw, Sept., p. 168. 
Marketing research (monthly news col 
umn), July, p. 162; Aug., p. 163; Sept., p 
225; Oct., p. 225; Nov., p. 186; Dec., p 
132. 
Marketing's new product responsibilities, 
Nov., p. 170. 
‘Togetherness’ in industrial marketing . . 
agency's role, July, p. 65. 
What does management expect of mar- 
keting? Dec., p. 56. 


Mahew Supply Co. Punched card installa- 
tion speeds sales analysis, Aug., p. 154. 


Media salesmen. Working with media 
salesmen . . a new trend, Oct., p. 58. 
Merchandising. Why it takes effective 
plans for new product success. How Strom- 
berg-Carlson does it, Nov., p. 49. 


A. Michaud Co. High class sex . . 
Sept., p. 152. 


it worked, 


Microbeads Inc. 
‘product use’ ideas, Oct., p. 45. 


Contest produces new 


Miniature Precision Bearings. How to make 
pr use of awards won by company, Oct., p 
208. 


Miranda, Steve. NIAA president: big man 
for big job, July, p. 51. 


Narda Ultrasonics Corp. How Narda an- 
swers inquiries eight ways in sixty sec- 
onds, Dec., p. 54. 


National Cylinder Gas Co. Picking right 
name for your company, Sept., p. 222. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 
How industrial ad manager sees him- 
self, and how his sales manager sees 
him .. N. Y. chapter study, Dec., p. 51. 
Inside story of Pittsburgh Corning’s ‘’Best 
Seller,’ July, p. 58. 

NIAA news 
Delegates kill ISIM at conference, July 
p. 87. 
Jensen heads ‘follow through’ commit- 
tee, Aug., p. 81. 


Follow through committee gets organ 
ized, Sept., p. 87. 

Phila. Chapter offers film, ‘Advertising 
to Industry,’ Oct., p. 105. 

RG. Hill to chairman 1959 conference, 
Nov., p. 85. 

Problems not as bad as we think, says 
Sasso, Dec., p. 79. 

President Steve Miranda: big man for 
big job, July, p. 51. 
New Products, see also Product develo; 

ment 
RA basic guide to legal problems in new 
products, Nov., p. 69. 
Blueprint your new product publicity 
Nov., p. 156. 
How Boston Gear introduced new prod- 
uct in two weeks, Nov., p. 172. 
How to combat new product mortality 
Nov., p. 41. 
How S&S. C. Johnson introduced new prod 
uct to employes, Aug., p. 120. 
Marketing's new product responsibilities 
Nov., p. 170. 
Pyramid Electric's unified ad campaign 
sells new products to diverse markets 
Oct., p. 201. 
Why it takes effective plans & merchan- 
dising for new product success. How 
Stromberg-Carlson does it, Nov., p. 49. 
RYou have to build markets for new 
products. How Owens-Corning does it 
Nov., p. 44. 
What an editor wants in new product re 
leases, Oct., p. 170. 


RNewcomb & Sammons. Basic 
company communications, Aug. 


Nitragin Co. $1,000 exhibit wins three ATA 
awards, July, p. 67. 


Off-beat advertising. Victor Chemical's off 
beat ads keep them interested, Nov., p. 62. 


Ohio Valley Industrial Advertising Confer- 


ence. Marketing tips told on river cruise. 
7th annual conference, Sept., p. 178. 


Organization charts. How t 
of an organization chart . . company c 


munications, Oct., p. 139. 


Otis Elevator Co. DMAA award campx 
has $10-million potential, Oct., p. 130. 


ROwens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Y 
to build markets for 
p. 44. 


new products 


Packaging. How Centralat 
redesign to sell, Nov., p. 164. 


used pack 


Paper. Industry recovers 


unevenly 
recession .. trends, Dec., p. 94. 
Pease, C. D. Ad budgets: they tell 
about you, Sept., p. 54. 


Continued on page 140 





reduce woes 


Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
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EDITORIAL INDEX.. 
continued from p. 139 


Percentage of sales to advertising. 
Annual ad budget study list percentages, 
Dec., 5 
McGraw-Hill lists per cent of 


A ele 
rtising, Sept., p. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. Old-time sales method 


nets new business, Aug., p. 142. 


Photography 
Here’s how to shoot and use better ad 
vertising photographs, Dec., p. 126. 
How to get better photos to illustrate 
case histories, Oct., p. 186. 
The pictorial anatomy of a versatile ad 
photo . . Insulite Div., Oct., p. 66. 
Top ads use dramatic illustrations for im 


pact copy chasers, Dec., p. 155. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. Inside story of the 


NIAA BestSeller winner, July, p. 158 


IN 


Platzman, Paul M. How Narda answers in 
quiries eight ways in sixty seconds, Dec 


p. 04 


Post Office. 


ity dell 


Position. 


extra cost 


George M. Prescott Co. 


t h service problem 


Press relations, see P 


Problems in industrial marketing 


keep employes happy an 


1 inquiry handling 


Suggested resolutions for account execu 


ec 3 


Product development. Programs discussed 


by company presidents forum, Nov., p. 


128 


space properly? Nov., } 51. 


Production & Layout. Can you handle white 


Public relations, see 


tional advertising 


Publicity Institu 


Good communications serve community 
too, G-E finds, Sept., p. 130. 

How Wyandotte sells its technical serv 
ice through advertising, Dec., p. 142. 
Meet the seven deadly sinners of public 


relations, Oct., p. 162. 
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PR agency, Smith & Dorian, turns boner 


into break, Sept., p. 212. 


Publicity 


RA basic guide to better press releases, 


releases are usable 
pn. 172 


+t publicity 


new prc 
new mileage from 


> evaluate your industrial publicity 
s, Oct., p. 69. 
case histories t., p. 186. 
RHow t I technical pul 
A 1g., Pp. 43. 

QHow Sc 

from a case hist 


Making goc 


wants in 


Purchasing. A look at procurement in the 


1ircraft and missle market, Oct., p. 194. 


Pyramid Electric Co. Unified ad campaign 
sells new products to diverse markets, 


6) ee |) 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. Technical readers wan 
information readershi; 


p. 168. 


technical 


Readership 

RBig ads 

w interest 

says Readex man. . copy chasers 

243. 
Here's peek at top scoring Readexed a 
. copy chasers, July, p. ] 
Profile of today’s business 

nover-Mast study, Nov. 

See’ vs. ‘say’ ad gains readers | 
1 controversy, Oct., p. 220. 
Starch study indicates that Jones & Lam 


' 4 ce 


son's advertising was clever, Sept 


p. 6 
Technical readers 
mation, Readex 


shows, Nov., p. 168 


Readex. Here's 
copy chasers, July 
Recession 
Ad bud 
very, Oct., 
Here’s how recession aided ad campaign 
for American Steel use Associa 
n, Nov. 


Is pump priming 


Seven industrial execs 


recession . . forum, July, p. 131. 
Want to help end the recession? Here's 


how .. problems, Sept., p. 137. 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. Name 
changed without scaring customers, July, 
p. 48. 


Rome Cable Corp. How to handle more 
callers in ad department in less time, Oct., 


7 


p. 4 


Roth, Larry. Here’s how to shoot and use 
better advertising photographs, Dec., p. 126. 


Salaries 
A profile . . the modern house magazine 
editor, Oct., p. 206. 
RA profi \day’s industrial sales- 


Sales analysis 
Punched cards speed sales paperwork 
Mayhew, Aug., p. 154. 
Univac takes over tough analysis job for 
Westinghouse, Nov., p. 178. 


Sales contests, see Sales incentives 
Sales forecasts, see Forecasts 


Sales incentives 
Do you really need another sales in 
centive program? Nov., p. 143. 
Encouragement letters boost office morale 
acquaint staff with sales organiza 
Sept., p. 206. 


Sales managers 


How industrial ad manager sees himself 
ind how his sales manager sees him 


c} 
Dec., p. 91. 


Sales meetings 
Century Electric finds state park ideal 
for December sales meeting, Nov., p. 66. 
lond meet- 


TV format puts comph in Le 


ing, Aug., p. 63. 


Sales promotion ideas 
Wolverine Tube w 
July, p. 114. 

Dodge dealers bait hooks t 


os girl mail opener 


lure truck 
customers, Aug., p. 108. 

What to do when buyers lose your sam- 
ples, Sept., p. 119 


Showcase on wheels brings product to 


far-flung customers, Oct., p. 122. 

Break time is fine, but coffee must go 
Nov., p. 110. 

House 


rgan contrik rewarded by 


Westinghouse, 


Sales representatives 
Daffin Mfg. trains 
tangible’ weighing nine 


204. 





Hitchiner Mfg. tells you how to raise 
your sales rep’s sights, Oct., p. 56. 

Metal Products Sales sets up clearing- 
house for manufacturers’ agents, Oct., p. 
57. 
Prescott Co.. finds simple solution to 
tough service problem, July, p. 68. 


Salesmanship 
How to give salesmen positive attitude, 
July, p. 47. 
Making missionaries out of salesmen . . 
it's all in your form, Oct., p. 166. 
Old-time sales method nets new business 
for Pfizer, Aug., p. 142. 
®A profile of today’s industrial sales- 
man, Nov., p. 58. 
Right type of reprints help salesmen sell, 
Allis-Chalmers finds, Sept., p. 178. 
Top executives comment on handling 
fringe accounts . . forum, Oct., p. 150. 


®Salesmen‘s compensation. A profile of to- 
day's industrial salesman, Nov., p. 58. 


Schools 
Constitute booming market 
July, p. 100. 
What teachers look for in business spon- 
sored materials, Nov., p. 183. 


trends, 


®Scott Paper Co. Getting the maximum 
from a case history, Nov., p. 53. 


Selling, see also Salesmanship 
Gummed labels replace salesman’s name 
in phone directory, Sept., p. 187. 
How GE sells half-ton product door to 
door, Nov., p. 132. 
®Trouble coming if you're not organ- 
ized for sales, Oct., p. 48. 
Twenty ways to boost sales and profits 
in ‘59, Sept., p. 48. 
Up or down for sales? Executives answer 
for next year and future 
p. 140. 


. . forum, Sept., 


Servicing 
Giant private wire system speeds service 
for Clark Equipment, Aug., p. 148. 
Sales representative solves tough prob- 
lem, July, p. 68. 


Sex in advertising. High class sex .. j 
worked for Michaud Co., Sept., p. 152. 


Smith & Dorian. PR agency turns boner 
into break, Sept., p. 212. 


Smith, William S. Do you really need an- 
other sales incentive program? Nov., p. 
143. 


Southern States Iron Roofing Co. Changed 
name without scaring customers, July, p. 
48. 


selling. Working with 
Continued on page 142 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 
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If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases ay the military have 
reached a whopping $3.9 billion. Smaller 
producers of electronic specialty items are 
in a stronger position for they deal more 
and more directly with the prime contrac- 
tor. Uncle Sam is issuing more direct con- 
tracts and is broadening his base of sup- 
pliers in the electronics field 
10,000 primary defense buyers and sub 
contractors need the facts about the elec- 
tronics, communications and photographic 
ear you sell. They read SIGNAL, the ot- 
cial publication of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have 12 opportunities a year to 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the low page 
rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








To reach top 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


across 


Canada 


Canadian advertisers 
prefer 


THE 
ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


Because— 

¢ The Journal provides national cover- 
age of top engineering buyers in all 
branches of engineering. 

¢ Only The Journal's editorial covers 
all phases of engineering in Canada. 

¢ The Journal is officially recognized 
by engineers in all branches of the 
profession. 

¢ The Journal’s Enquiry Cards provide 
leads to top prospects. 


A.B.C.—C.C.A.B. 
For details, write The Publication Manager 





THE ENGINEERING JOURNAL 
2050 Mansfield St. 
Montreal 2, Que., Canada 











Cy 4 CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. c-12 


CALCULATORS 


for faster selling 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 
easily solve problems connected with 
the use or selection of your product 
or service. Precision made of 

paper or plastic (but low in cost), 
they simplify even complex 
operations. For example, the model 
shown calculates weight per 1000 
pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Calculators and 
full information. 
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automation 


automation 
automation 


Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since - 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry...the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 


COAL MINING 
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EDITORIAL INDEX 
continued from p. 141 


media salesmen i 
58. 


Stanton, Robert W., Jr. Need money? Rent 


your mailing list, Sept., p. 198. 


Strenski, J. B. How Binks Co. 
mileage from case histories, Oct., p. 


gets new 
177 


Stromberg-Carlson. Why it takes effective 
plans & merchandising for new product 


scess, Nov., p. 49 


Sunbeam Lighting Co. Hypo regular sched 

ile of one-page ads with periodic spreads 
103. 

Thermo Electric Co. Direct mail gimmicks 

can be functional as well arresting 


Dec., p. 124 


Tietjen, Karl H. How 1} 


mortality, Nov 
Tirk, Richard E. Sales managers can bene 
fit from help by company admen, Oct., fr 


6) 


Top management forum 
Executives tell how to beat recession 


marketing or prc 
Executives fore 


ndling fringe 


Trade shows & exhibits 
Behr-Manning builds a market with a 
trade show., Oct., p. 53 

t turn show into three-ring c 
I p. 146 
G-E makes 12 exhibits lool 
. 60 

justrial shows 
152; Sept., p. 2° 
198; Dec., p. 
$1,000 exhibit wins three awards 
gn 
Tips on tricks of exhibiting 


~ountries, Oct., p. 212. 


Trends 
U. S. schools istitute booming market 
July, p. 100. 
Heavy construction industry, Aug., p. 86. 
Chemical process industry, Se pe 
Instruments industry, Oct., p. 
Space vehicles and aircraft 


Paper industry, Dec., p. 94. 


. a new trend, Oct., p. 


Typography. Can you handle white space 
properly? Nov., p. 151. 


Union Carbide Corp. Editors’ Fact Book 
brings about good press relations, Sept., 
p. 124. 


Univac. Takes over tough sales analysis 
job for Westinghouse, Nov., p. 178. 


PVenezian, Angelo. Business publications 
share of advertising dollar moves up., 


Sept., p. 69. 


Victor Chemical Works. Off-beat ads keep 
them interested, Nov., p. 62. 


Washington report 
U. S. Balks at picking up tab for defense 
industry ads, July, p. 110. 
U.S. economy won't hold still for Census 
Bureau, Aug., p. 102. 
Congress productive in many critical 
areas, Sept., p. 110. 
Post Office speeds up city delivery, Oct., 
p. 116. 
Is pump priming out of date? Nov., p. 
105. 
Census takers use modern methods, Dec. 


p. 100. 


Weissman, Norman. How to get better 
photos to illustrate case histories, Oct., p. 


186. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. Univac takes 
over tough sales analysis job, Nov., p. 178. 


Which ad attracted more readers? July, p. 
107; Aug., p. 97; Sept., p. 105; Oct., p. 
109; Nov., p. 103; Dec., p. 87. 


Wood, Jordan D. Can industrial advertising 
be too clever? Sept., p. 60. 


Worthington Corp. How to merchandise a 
co-op ad program, Sept., p. 202. 


Wyandotte Chemicals. Sell technical serv- 
ice through advertising, Dec., p. 142. * 





CONVENTION 
QUARTERS 


y 
MEL 
MILLBR 


It's sometimes hard to remember a 
face, but | never forget a badge. 














Advertiser changes .. 


G. Thomas Catherines . . from develop- 
ment department staff, Evans Research, to 
assistant advertising manager, Witco 
Chemical Co., New York. 


Fred A. Martin . 
to general sales manager, Parts Div., 
Sylvania Electric Products, New York. The 


. from field sales manager 


division makes cold drawn fire, formed 
metal parts, strip material for electronic 
tubes, radio tubes, lamp sockets and 
bases, plastics, tools, dies, etc. 

Peter B. McSherry, Jr. . . from sales man- 
ager, Socket Screw Products Div., Bristol 
Co., to sales vice-president, Parker-Kalon 
Div., General American Transportation 
Corp. The Clifton, N. J., division makes 
self-tapping screws and other types of in 
dustrial fasteners. 


Joseph C. Tobin . . 
sales promotion manager, Western-Wax- 
ide Div., to assistant advertising and sales 
Crown Zellerbach 


from advertising and 


promotion manager, 
Corp., San Francisco. 


Charles R. Soseberry . . named eastern 
regional sales manager, Electric Distribu- 
tion Products, Allentown, Pa., subsidiary 
of Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minne- 


apolis. 


Harrison W. Cole . . from senior analyst 
and head of statistical unit, budget section, 
to market analysis department manager, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 


Sy E. Einhorn . . from senior salesman to 
sales manager, Display Div., Gibralta Cor- 
rugated Paper Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


L. Rager Chriswell 


Lloyd A. Rager . . from advertising man- 
ager to manager of new Motor Grader 
Sales Dept., LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill. E. L. Cline, formerly central 
area sales manager assists Mr. Rager. 
Robert J. Fahey, formerly a midwestern 
representative, succeeds Mr. Cline. Charles 
L. Petersen, formerly assistant western 
sales manager, replaces Mr. Fahey. Ken- 
neth W. Chriswell, formerly assistant ad 
manager succeeds Mr. Rager. David R. 
Harvey, formerly sales promotion super- 
visor, assists Mr. Chriswell. Floyd A. 
Rager, formerly technical parts manager, 


is new technical parts manager of the 
Parts & Sevice Department. 


Thomas J. Marshall . . from assistant to 
sales manager, Federal Mogul Div., Fed 
eral-Mogul-Bower Bearing, Detroit. Mr. 
Marshall succeeds Kenneth W. Warren 
who has resigned. The division makes 
sleeve type engine bearings, bushings 
and thrust washers. 


Marshall Smith 


Donald M. Smith . . from ad manager, In 
ternational Div., to manager, Burroughs 
Div., Burroughs Corp., Detroit. He replaces 
A. R. Maclsaac, who has retired. Alsc 
R. Hugh Dundas, former supervisor of na 
tional advertising, moves ur assistant 
ad manager; and Tom A. Stevens su 
ceeds George A. Woolfenden as super 
visor of direct mail advertising. Mr. W 

fenden replaces Mrs. Smith as Internation 


al Div. manager. 


Fillip J. Kreiss] . . from general manager 
sales and marketing, to president, Detr 
Controls Div., American Radiator & Stand 
ard Sanitary Corp. 


Frank W. White . . from assistant t 

ager, advertising and sales pr 
Philadelphia ball 
roller bearing manufacturer. Mr 
succeeds Robert G. Moore, who moves u; 


to assistant manager Replacement 


SKF Industries 


Department. 


LaVern A. Niedfeldt . . from eastern re 
gional manager to sales manager, Defenses 
Product Div. 
Chicago maker of aircraft parts and m 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


ponents 


Charles H. McManis . 

visor, St. Paul branch, t 

sales manager for government 
road markets, reflective products 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 


George w. Haag e « national sales n 
ager, appointed vice-president, Facit, 
New York distributor of typewriter: 
culators and adding machines 

Alfred L. Hopin . . from advertising 
promotion manager, Lane Display 

to advertising and merchandising manager 


Proctor Paint & Varnish Co., Yonkers 


Continued on pag 


IT’S THE 


GREATEST 


circulation in 

the busy, buying, 

orowing ceramic 
field 


CRAM 
BULLETIN 


now has 


naid circulation 
of over 


1,060 


And, Ceramic Bulletin pro- 
vides the only COMPLETE cov- 
rT gelel-MNoh Mmm isl - Mmmm Yoon 0101 001010801010) 
ceramic field both horizontally 
AND vertically. (That's because 
it's the official publication of 
the American Ceramic Society.) 


Write, wire, phone today flor com 
plete details of Ceramic Bulletin's 
coverage! 


rT @loto Mm. lola dali milclamt—ida-1-1 4 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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“Inquiries... 
resulted in orders”... 
says 





manpower, inc. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST COMPLETE BUSINESS SERVICE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


820 N. PLANKINTON AVE * BRosowsy 2-6500 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Mr. William Lyman 
The Wall Street Journal 
711 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Lyman: 


Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 143 


Gerald B. Sornow . . from sales director, 
Apparatus & Optical Div., to management 
staff, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
In addition, Charles L. Resler, formerly 
general manager of the Middle Atlantic 
sales division, moves up to sales director 
of the A&O division. 


James G. Hamelin . . from public relations 
staff, G. M. Basford Co., to advertising and 
public relations manager, Gulton Indus- 
tries, Metuchen, N. J., maker of electronic, 
electrical, ultrasonic, ceramic and related 
equipment. 


E. B. Shaver . . named special representa 
tive for kraft paper and board sales, Pack- 
aging Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. 


We were very much impressed with both the number and quality 
e 

of the inquiries we received from Wall Street Journal readers, 
as a result of our Controlled Overhead Plan advertisements. 


Meril E. Johnson . . from a Washington 
sales representative to Washington sales 
manager, AC Spark Plug, Electronics Div., 
General Motors, Milwaukee. Also, Francis 
P. Doonan, from New Orleans sales Tep- 
resentative, Electro-Motive Div., to West 


It seems that Wall Street Journal readers represent the enn | 
; : cheer 

agement area that is responsible for making decisions in y 

economy. We found an extraordinarily high percentage o 


a _ Ited in orders. tg ; ; ’ 
these inquiries have already resu Coast military sales representative of the 


Though our advertisements contained an unusual amount of copy, spark plug division. 
ou 


i i i hip. This indicated 
till achieved a high degree of readers 
that neind readers are really "Thinking Management Men". ea ere 


staff to assistant advertising manager, 
Chemicals Div., Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, New York. Val Reisig, also up from 
the New York sales staff, named assistant 


You may be sure that The Wall Street Journal will always be 

icati t 
prominent on the list of management publications we use to 
tell the Manpower, Inc. story. 


Cordially, ad manager of the Plastics Division. 
Leis L Vi L. J. Monahan, W. R. Egan and K. G. Hull 
Elmer L. Winter - » named central, western and eastern re- 
President gional sales managers respectively, Jani- 
trol Heating & Air Conditioning Div., Sur- 

face Combustion Corp., Columbus, O. 





John L. Palshaw . . from sales promotion 
staff to ad manager, Edwards Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., maker of electrical signaling, 


Where to Get Results — and Why 
If your advertising is aimed at producing sales to businessmen, 
you can count on getting action from The Wall Street Journal. 
That’s why you find so many successful campaigns running in 
The Journal. Journal subscribers need—and search for—the 
product, service or idea that helps them do a better job. If 
you think your advertising is useful business information, 
place it in the publication that rates highest for usefulness. 


communication and protection devices. 


@ 
CIRCULATION: 541,337 Kelly 


ne : ies eae: : ‘ : James A. Kelly . . from advertising and 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
y 


sales promotion staffs to sales promction 
manager, Buflovak Equipment Div. (Buf- 
falo, N.Y.) and Dairy Equipment Div. (Mora, 

. Minn.) of Blaw-Knox Co. 
published a: inn.) ¢ aw-Knox Co 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C.,1015 14th St. N.W.+ CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. « SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 


Arthur R. McDermott . . from technical 
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sales representative, Emery Industries, to 
same position in the Chicago area for 
Activated Carbon Div., Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. 


Newton B. Perkins . . from sales manager, 
Usher Aviation, to national sales manager, 
Barbour Stockwell Instruments, Worches- 
ter, Mass., division of Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co. The division makes tachometers, 
mileage recorders and other indicating, 
recording and transmission instruments. 


W. J. Wallace .. from administration man- 


ager, international operations, Harrison 
Div., to training manager, Marketing Div., 


Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


William H. Koop . . from staff of George 
S. May Co., business consultant, to gen- 
eral sales manager, Tect, Inc., Northvale, 
N. J., maker of safety solvents and de- 
tergents. 


Al Meyer . . has been named vice-presi- 
dent and head of the merchandising and 
sales promotion department, Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Los Angeles. He served 
most recently as manager of grocery 
product merchandising and promotion for 
Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. 


Meyer Blanke 
Warren J. Blanke . . from vice-president 
and merchandising director, Beeson-Reich- 
ert, to marketing manager, Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland maker of automatic 
oil and gas heating and power equip- 
ment. 


Brice James . . from assistant advertising 
manager, G. M. Giannini & Co., to sales 
promotion assistant, Helipot Div., Beck- 
man Instruments. The Fullerton, Cal., di- 
vision makes potentiometers, power mon- 
itoring equipment and rotating components 
for electronic instruments and control sys- 


tems. 


Abrasive Specialists of Milwaukee . . 
named Wisconsin distributor for Roto-Fin- 
ish Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., maker of barrel 
finishing machines, abrasive media and 


compounds. 


George W. Sandell . . from graphic prod- 
ucts advertising manager to general man- 
ager, Thermo-Fax Sales Div., Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


John S. Torrey . . from general sales man- 
ager to general manager, Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., Monrovia, Cal. Also, Robert 
W. Morris named Custom Sales Div. man- 
ager; Carrol J. Lee named Stock Products 
Sales Div., manager; and Wayne Proper 
named sales-service activities manager. 


Harry V. Odle .. from senior editor to 
editor, Burroughs Clearing House Maga- 
zine, a property of Burroughs Corp., De 
troit. He succeeds Henry J. Boone, who has 
retired after 34 years with the company. 


Smith Odle 


Merritt L. Smith . . from executive ad- 
visor to advertising and publicity direc- 
tor, Metal & Thermit Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
maker of welding electrodes, chemicals, 
electroplating materials and organic coat 
ings. 


Robert E. Thomas . . from general sales 
manager to sales vice-president, Cleve 
land Cap Screw Co. 


Richard O. Baily . . from sales develop 
ment department manager to assistant 
manager, Southwest 


region, Burroughs 


Div., Burroughs Corp., Dallas, Tex. 


C. J. Moore . . from sales manager to gen- 
eral sales and marketing manager, Exide 
Industrial Div., Electric Storage Battery 


Co., Philadelphia. 


Robert K. White . . from marketing man 
ager, plastics and resins, Plastics & Coal 
Chemicals Div., to assistant advertising 


director, Allied Chemical Corp., New York. 


Seyinour A. Taylor . . from marketing man- 
ager, propietary drug products, to mer 
chandising manager, Purepac Corp., New 


York maker of pharmaceutical products. 


John H. Vogel . . from economist, Ameri 
can Paper & Pulp Association, to market- 
ing research manager, Oxford Paper Co., 


New York. 


Duane E. Oyster . . from salesman to 
sales manager, southwestern district, Deni 
American Brake 
O. The division 
makes hydraulic pumps, motors and con- 
trols. 


son Engineering Div., 
Shoe Co., Columbus, 


Raymond S. Chase . . from sales promo- 
Continued on page 146 


HOW TO SEND 
A TOP 


| SALESMAN 
| EVERYWHERE 


There’s one sure-fire meth- 
od to make your advertising 
produce like your best sales- 
man. Take advantage of The 
Wall Street Journal’s unique 
selling qualities. 


The Journal has an appoint- 
ment every business day with 
key executives everywhere who 
decide and influence the big- 
gest purchases. You can 
convince more of these 
business-buyers more quickly 
through The Journal. No 
other publication reaches this 
“‘class-in-mass’’ circulation so 
completely and so effectively. 


What’s more, The Wall 
Street Journal, with its short 
closing dates, can carry your 
latest sales message—getting 
your ideas into the market 
about as quickly as a sales 
bulletin. And, with its re- 
gional edition publishing sys- 
tem, The Journal lets you sell 
the way all top-notch sales- 
men do: Telling the right 
story, about the right product, 
to the right market. 


No wonder The Wall Street 
Journal fulfills a salesman’s 
most important qualification 
—it delivers results. (For a 
typical case-history, see the 
opposite page.) 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 


44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 
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What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 





THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for @ Industrial 
Machinery @ Farm Machinery @ 
Power Units @ Processing 
Equipment @ Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery @ 
Solvents @ Bags @ Insecticides @ 
Scales @ Lubricants and 
hundreds of other 

industrial items 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 
In round numbers — 7000 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

"The Press” has served this 

market since 1899, and offers 

you complete coverage, with a 

solid reader acceptance based 

on 57 years of accurate, 

responsible réporting. 

Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


THE COTTON GIN AND 
OIL MILL PRESS 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


pata 1A INDUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PANAMERICARD 


|__| 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Advertiser changes .. 


Continued from p. 144 


tion manager to manager 
sales promot 

Frank Steiner manager 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co., also named ad 
vertising director of the parent company 


;amewell Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass 


Henry F. Schoemehl 
1gineer | jeneral 
Div., Hoffman Ef 
Ill. Also, Roy 


1arKeting airecior 


William C. Hanna 
sales representative 
. ari T 
iperior Tube (C 
M. Huston, former head 


w sales-service 


Eugene J. Niel . . fr 


Russel H. Meyer .. {: 


Robert O. Read, 


stant ad 


m8 


nanager Amel 


Ned Evans .. {1 


shinery 


Evans McNamara 


Fred B. McNamara . . 


entral-Atlantic t 


saies manager! 


1ager, Central Div., National Can 


Also: S$. V. O'Donnell, from 


assistant 


vhicago. 
thicago sales manager 
Mr. McNamara; R. B. Ganung, from as 
sistant New York sales manager to Chi 
Ben F. Battheler, 


Wis.-Mich.-Minn. sales 


cag sales manager; 
m salesmen 
manager; and C, O. Wood, from sales 


man to QOhio-Central Ind. sales manager. 


Agency changes. . 


Barkus & Kaplan . . Philadelphia, named 
handle advertising for Herbach & Rade- 
man, Philadelphia manufacturer of indus- 
ial, electronic and communication equip- 


Sandberg Gurley 


R. McCue . . formerly executive vice 
3 Agency 


J. 


jent, Western Advertising 


ago, has been named senior executive 
jent. Other new Western Adver 
intments are: Roy J. Sandberg, 
vice-president to executive vice-presi- 
jent, member of the board of directors 
ind over-all creative director for the 
1gency’s Racine and Chicago offices; Del- 
mar E. Gurley, account executive, named 
vice-president, and F. W. Pain, vice- 
sident, named general media director 
for both agency offices. 
Hays Advertising Agency - Burlington, 
Vt., has moved to new quarters 30 Elm- 


A 


i Ave. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith . . Cleveland, named 
by Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
handle advertising for its Chemurgy Divi- 
sion. The division manufactures industrial 
jucts from soybeans and 
ther farm 
Farson, Huff & Northlich . . Cincinnati, has 
named two vice-presidents. They are Wil- 
liam J. McLaughlin and J. Richard Schmit. 
Both were formerly account supervisors. 
Reach, McClinton & Pershall . . is the 
name of a new agency formed by a mer 
f J. R. Pershall Co., Chicago, and the 
thicag ffice of Reach, McClinton & Co. 
The new agency will be located in Chi- 
cago’s Prudential Building and will be 
fully integrated with other Reach, McClin- 
ton offices. J. R. Pershall will be president 
and Chas. Dallas Reach will be chairman 


f the board. 


Richard E. Karklin . . 
tive and director of publicity, Proebsting, 


from account execu- 
August & Harpham, Chicago, to the cre- 
ative and contact staff of Henry B. Kreer & 


also of Chicagc 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . named to handle 





public relations for Kelly & Gruzen, New 
York architect-engineering company. 


Fletcher, Wessel & Enright . . St. Joseph, 
Mo., named agency for Koch Supplies, 
Kansas City, Mo. Koch sells equipment 
and supplies to meat industry companies. 


Shaw Co. .. Los Angeles, named to han- 
dle advertising for Endevco Corp., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. manufacturer of accelerometers, 
pressure pickups and telemetry compo- 
nents. 


Edward S. Kellogg Co. . . 
named agency for Zamboni Electric Co., 


Los Angeles, 


Paramount, Cal. specialist in electrical 
engineering, industrial and commercial 
wiring, electric motor rewinding and elec- 
trical construction and maintenance. 


Donald L. Arends . . La Grange, Ill., named 
to handle advertising for Ontario Equip- 
ment Co., Lyons, Ill. distributor of truck 
body hoists. Ontario Equipment formerly 
had no agency. 


Denham 6& Co... Detroit, named to handle 
advertising for Hancock Industries, Jack- 
son, Mich. Hancock, a diversified indus- 
trial company, operates two West Coast 
subsidiaries—Computer Measurement 
Corp. and General Sound Control Co., in 
addition to the Hancock Mfg. and Tele- 
control divisions, both located in Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Lescarboura Advertising Ossining, 
N. Y., appointed to handle advertising for 
Kulka Electric Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
manufacturer of electrical and electronic 
wiring devices. 


Harold V. Y. (Van) Caldwell . . from plant 
editor, Steel magazine, Cleveland, to ac- 
count executive, Farson, Huff & Northlich, 
Cincinnati. 


Harry P. Bridge Co. . . Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for Milton 
Roy Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of 
pumps, valves and chemical instruments. 
Thomas P. McNamara .. has joined the 
staff of the publicity department, O. S. 
Tyson & Co., New York. He was formerly 
program director of WBOF, Norfold, Va. 
Foltz-Wessinger . . Lancaster, Pa., named 
to handle advertising for Mac-It Parts Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. manufacturer of alloy steel 
screws and precision screw products. 


Vic Maitland & Associates . . Pittsburgh, 
named agency for Femco, Inc., Irwin, Pa. 
manufacturer of industrial controls and 
communications systems. 


Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago, named public 


relations counsel for Pyle-National Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of electrical con- 
nectors, fittings, lighting equipment and 
air diffusers for commercial air condition- 
ing systems. Recently the company ac- 
quired Steber Mfg. Co., Broadview, IIl. 
producer of lighting fixtures and equip- 


ment. 


Feldman-Ball Advertising . . is the new 
name of Feldman Advertising Agency, 
Evansville, Ind. Partners in the agency are 
George E. Feldman and Martin A. Ball. 


Norman Odell . . formerly vice-president in 
charge of public relations, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, has resigned to form his 
own public relations agency. The new 
company, to be located at 630 Third Ave. 
New York, is being established as an af 
filiate of Burdick & Becker, New York ad 
vertising agency specializing in the ethical 


drug field. 


Odell Cloutier 


E. George Cloutier . 

and creative group head 

Pratt Div. of McCann-Erickson, New 
vice-president and creative director 

Noyes & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Lee Garfield . . account director, Doner & 

Peck, New York, has been named a vice 


president. 


Clarke, Dunagan & Huffhines . . has 
moved to new quarters at 2707 McKinney 
‘ 


Dallas. 


Langeler-Stevens Advertising Agency 
has moved to larger quarters at 7 Old 
Tavern Rd., Orange, Conn. 
Chapman-Nowak & Associates . . Syra 
cuse, N. Y., named agency for the Water 
town, N. Y. division of New York Air 
Brake Co., New York. 


Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes . . Minn¢ 
apolis, named to handle advertising for 
Chippewa Plastics, Chippewa Falls, Wis 


manufacturer of polyethylene film 


James Cope . . named president, Selvaae 
& Lee, New York public relati 
Mr. Cope was formerly vice-president 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, where he was in 


ns agency. 


charge of the corporation’s market plan 
ning staff. 
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Why 


modern 
castings 


is your 


Best Buy 


IT'S WANTED 
BECAUSE IT'S PAID 


While going into every foundry, MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS is able to meet rigid 
Audit Bureau of Circulations require- 
ments .. . to qualify as the only paid- 
circulation publication in the field. 


IT REFLECTS 
AFS INTEGRITY 


As the Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's Society, MODERN 
CASTINGS is endowed with the prestige 
of an international technical society .. . 
advancing the best interests of the 
field . . . serving the communication 
needs of recognized leaders in all divi- 
sions of the industry. 


IT OFFERS 
PROVEN READERSHIP 


Over 30,000 annual requests for product 
information, in addition to reader re- 
quests for 62,617 ediiccial reprints and 
tear sheets prove that readers depend 
on MODERN CASTINGS for technically 
accurate, up-to-date information. 


TOP-LEVEL INQUIRIES 
MEAN BUSINESS 


Analysis of reader inquiries, over a one- 
year period, show: 
26% hold Administrative Positions 
29% are Production Personnel 
22% are Process Control Personnel 
23% are Government and Military 
Personnel, Salesmen, Educators, 
Suppliers, Students and miscel- 
laneous Foundry Personnel 


© 


modern 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


GIVES YOU 


Over 3 times the 
circulation at the 
lowest page rate 


1&SE 








Pub. “A” 





2669 10,200 


Circulation 


B & W Page $250* $210* 


Cost per M $106.76 | $20.58 











* (12-time rate) 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Agency changes. . 
continued from p. 147 
Donald L. Arends . . LaGrange, III., named 


for Check-All Valve Co., Des 
manufacturer of applications 


agency 
Moines, la. 
for liquid pressure pumping systems. 
Arends will handle the introduction and 
marketing of the company’s new valve 


line. 


W. Alec Jordan Associates . . has leased 
ffices at 290 Park Ave., New 


York. The agency specializes in chemical 


new, larger 


marketing consulting and technical public 


reianons. 


Neville & Ronald . . Philadelphia, named 
to handle advertising for Price Battery 
battery manufac 
ther new Neville & Ronald ac- 

Shelving Div., Proctor & 


Philadelphia. The division pr 


Hamburg, Pa. 


vina for c mans! ie 
ing mmercidi use. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatman, N. J 
handle advertising for Modern 


vorp., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
l industry. 


named t 
nts for 


Hazard Advertising Co. . New York 
named to handle advertising for United 
Ultramarine & Chemical Co., New York. 
ramarine is a new company set 

yments and allied chem 

1 by the parent com 
Fabriken A. 


pany, Vereinigte Ultramarin 
f nf Cal 


jne, Germany. 


Smith & Dorian . . New York, named t 
handle advertising and public relations for 
urn Marine Chemical Co., Morris 


chemicals for 


ssociates .. a new ad 


has opened offices at 

und Rd., Milwaukee. Web- 
ster Kuswa is president and J. M. Greene 
Both were 


is executive vice-president. 


formerly vice-presidents of 


Greene-Seymour, Milwaukee. Other pres- 
ent staff members were formerly affiliated 


with the Morrison-Greene-Seymour agency. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J. 
appointed to handle advertising for Ivers 
Newark, N. J. 


packaging for pharmaceutical and general 


Lee C specialist in unit 


industry applications. 


ciate research di 
Reach, McClin 


Paul Keller . . from ass 
to research direct 


New York. 


Epes W. Sargent . . named account execu- 
tive, C. M. Johnson & Associates, Bethpage 


T 


ng Island, N. Y. He was recently direc 


tor of merchandising, Permatex Co., Hunt- 
ington Station, N. Y. 


W. L. Towne Advertising . . New York, 
has added the following new accounts: 
Marathon Specialty Steels, United States 
sales company for Germany's Deutsche 
Edelstahlwerke (DEW), producers of stain- 
less, tool and alloy steels; Earp Labora- 
tories, High Bridge, N. J. producers of or- 
ganic waste disposal systems, and Insul 
Coustic Corp., Maspeth, N. Y. manufacturer 
f thermal and acoustical insulation acces- 


sories. 


Robert Holley . . vice-president, McCarty 
Co. Advertising, New York, has been 
named to the newly created post of senior 
vice-president. Other new officers are An- 
thony Loscalzo, art director, named vice- 
president in charge of art, and Ervin J. 
Rudick who was named assistant treasur- 
er. Mr. Rudick has headed both accounting 
and media departments for the last five 
years. 

Jack Tarleton . . from director of advertis- 
ing art, Eastman Kodak Co., 
dent and member of the plans board, Leo 


to vice-presi- 
Burnett Co., Chicago. 

Charles B. O’Brien . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, Conn. hardware manufact- 
urer, to Langeler-Stevens, Orange, Conn. 
In his new position he will assist in the 
planning and development of advertising 


and sales promotion programs. 


Hickox-Donnelley Div. . . Cleveland, is the 
name of a newly established subsidiary 
f Clark & Bobertz, Detroit. The new sub- 
sidiary was formed from two Cleveland 
advertising agencies, Lee Donnelley Co. 
and John B. Hickox, Inc. Headquarters will 
be at 1900 Euclid Ave. G. H. Bobertz, exec- 
utive vice-president and general manager, 
Clark Bobertz, is president of the newly 


established division. 


Robert K. Wallace . . from account execu- 
tive and copywriter, J. Walter Thompson 


Co., Chicago, to account executive, Zim- 
mer-McClaskey-Frank, Richmond, Va. 


Louis Petersen . . from senior account ex- 
ecutive to Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Rayn, Los Angels. Also ap 
pointed an EWR&R 
Richard Stanton, formerly account execu 


tive, Morey, Humm & Warwick, New York. 


vice-president, 


vice-president is 


Edward Mucha . . from assistant to the 
controller, W. S. Walker Ad 
vertising, Pittsburgh. 


treasurer tc 


Walter C. Lindley . . named executive 
vice-president in charge of Boland Asso 
Continued on page 155 





IMPROVES WITH AGE 


MR can be effective 
industrial marketing 
tool, says Rainie 


® If you think that motivation re- 
search is too new and mysterious to 
be used in industrial marketing, 
you’re wrong—on three counts. 

According to Harrison M. Rainie, 
Jr., vice-president of Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, motivation re- 
search is not new, it is not mysteri- 
ous, and it can be profitably applied 
to industrial marketing problems. 

Mr. Rainie told the New York 
NIAA chapter that MR is not some- 
thing which has just sprung into 
being. He said, “It is an old art... 
word association tests were used 30 
years ago, and guided free expres- 
sion has been used for years.” 

He then explained that MR isn’t 
all a matter of mysterious proce- 
dures in clinical psychology. He ad- 
mitted that motivation research 
does, sometimes, make use of such 
methods as ink blot reading. But, 
most of the time the research is ac- 
complished through interviews con- 
ducted by carefully trained people 
without specialized training in clin- 
ical psychology. Only the original 
planning and interpretation is han- 
dled by experts, Mr. Rainie said. 

In answer to the guestion of MR’s 
applicability to industrial marketing 
problems, Mr. Rainie gave a definite 
“ves.” He gave, as examples, two 
applications: 





1. MR can be used to measure the 
effectiveness of advertising—to de- 
termine the nature of the impression 
created. 


2. MR can be used to select the best 
sales approaches for salesmen—by 
determining the motives, attitudes 
and emotional patterns of purchas- 
ers. 


As to size of sample, Mr. Rainie 
pointed out that large samples, al- 
though sometimes impractical, 
should be used whenever possible. 
He explained that costs naturally go 
up, since motivation research costs 
more per interview. But, he added, 
by its very nature MR can furnish 
more accurate answers, which more 
than make up for the added cost. ® 
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R367 Getting the maximum from a case history — by Burt B. Roens 
The Scott Paper Company tells how a single case history is used in nine 
different ways—eight of them for different sales tools: the ninth is 
this article. 
You have to build markets for your new products — by Edward J. Detgen 
An article relating Fiberglas’ successful technique for building markets 
for new products, and tips on how to eliminate troubles before they can start 
Troubles’s comin’ if you're not organized for sales — by John R. Sargent 
A member of a management consultant firm discusses trouble spots in poor 
sales organization and how to set up and maintain a top notch sales organization 
A look at procurement in the aircraft and missiles market — by Louis J. DeRose 
An analysis of the role of procurement personnel in the rapidly changing 
aircraft and missile industry market 
A basic guide to legal problems in new products — by John W. Bohlen 
Legal problems in connection with new products, patents, copyrighting, 
and trademarks are covered in this article. 
How to choose your manufacturers agent — by Robert P. Petersen 
A former manufacturers agent tells the advantages and disadvantages of using 
agents, how to avoid pitfalls in the relationship and gives suggestions 
for finding good agents. 
A basic guide to better press releases 
Information on developing business press releases and features, writing 
the copy, illustrating it, method of presentation and a separate checklist 
on typical opportunities for industrial publicity 
How to sell an idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond 
Tips on how to first test the validity of your idea and then to present it clearly 
and concisely to prove your case—even after the idea has been flatly turned down 
Busi publications’ share of the advertising dollar moves up — by Angelo R. 
Venezian 
This article traces the development of amount of space allotted to business publications 
by industrial advertisers and tells why it continues to increase 
A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 
At what level should you write for your prospects to understand your copy how to 
test your copy . . . what copyrighting traps should be avoided? These basic points 
are thoroughly covered in this article 
A basic guide to P icati — by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
The field of printed company ‘communications is covered y Bon the lowly plant bulletin 
board to the annual report to employes, with a checklist included to help do a more 
effective over-all job. 
What's best? Big ads seldom . . . smail ads often? — by George W. Dewey 
How a mathematical formula can help to take some of the guesswork out of your advertising 
planning and present some highly interesting conclusions 
How to get technical help with technical publicity — by Michael K. Bonner 
This author tells of obtaining good technical publicity through an effective 
partnership between the advertising manager and the engineering department 
A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
How your company can ‘‘conquer the future’’ through market planning, why market 
planning is necessary, and how to pian by outlining seven steps of the planning 
process. Adapted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conference 
How to get more value from trade show exhibits 
Various aspects of exhibiting and yardsticks for measuring them as determined by the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute, based on what is probably the most 
intensive single study of industrial trade show exhibiting ever conducted 
How industrial companies determine ad budgets — by John J. O'Rourke 
Latest National Industrial Advertisers Association budget study based on reports 
from 467 companies of various sizes, which sell to industry 
When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick Hodgson 
Eight reasons why industrial advertisers should ‘‘always’’ buy promotional services 
outside, as well as some drawbacks of working through such services. Based on 
business and industrial advertising workshop held by Association of Nationa 
Advertisers. 
A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
How booth personnel should behave at a trade show in order to do their most 
selling job, based on original material prepared by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co 
for their trade show personnel 
‘Humanizing’ technical ads 
The Hays Corp. tells how they ‘humanize’ their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts 
Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best and 
cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising 
How to pay advertising agencies what they're worth — by Ira Rubel 
An authority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 
plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money 
What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John o. Williams 
An agency, whose slogan is ‘‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers bu: 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions 
How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 
Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency 
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when YOU 
exhibit 

in 

OF 1 LO7-1 Ce 








ro fo mr- t-3 
CHICAGOANS 
| 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 WN. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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January 


18-22... National Association f Home 
Builders, Hotels Conrad Hilton & 
Sherman & Coliseum, Chicago. 

25-29... Associated Equipment Distributors 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

26-29..National Plant Maintenance and 
Engineering Show, Public Audi 
torium, Cleveland. 

26-30 . . International Heating & Air-Condi 
tioning Exposition, Commercial Mu 
seum & Convention Hall, Philadel 
phia. 

31- 4.. National Automobile Dealers Equi 
ment Exhibition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicage 


February 


7-11... Southeastern Gin Suppliers Exhibit 
Atlanta, Ga. 

15-19..Mason Contractors Association of 
America, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 

16-19.. Western States Meat Packers As 


Sheraton-Palace San 


ociation, 


Ss 
F 


rancisco, Cal. 
20-23... Canning Machinery & Supplies As 
sociation—The Canners Show, Con 


x 


vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


March 


16-19... American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Memorial Auditorium 
Dallas, 
.- Western Metal Exposition & 
gress, Pan Pacific 
Angeles. 
Institute of Radio Engineers’ Radic 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

- Society of Automotive Engineers 
National Aeronautical Production 
Forum and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Commodore, New York 


City 


-Atomic Industrial Forum—Atom 
Fair, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Welding Society—Weld 
ing & Allied Industry Exposition 
Chicago. 

Institute of Radio Engineers South 
western Conference & Electronic: 


Show, Municipal Audit, Dallas 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


AMA National Packaging Exposi 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Engineered Castings Show, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society, Sher- 
man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 
-Metal Powder Association, Shera 
ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 

-American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
New York. 

American Trucking Association, 
Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa 
tion, Chicago. 
Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 
International Petroleum Exposition 
& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 
-Institute of Food Technologists 
Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphia. 
- Design Engineering Show, Conven 
tion Hail, Philadelphia. 
. National Office Management Assc 
ciation—Office Machinery & Equi 
ment Exposition, Municipal Audit. 


New Orleans 


-Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Association, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
National Plumbing & Heating Expo 
sition Exposition Hall, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

- Oil Heat & Domestic Cooling Expc 
sition, Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Confectionery Industries Exposition 
Chicago, IIl. 

-American Rocket Society—Astro- 
nautical Exposition, Del Coronado, 
San Diego, Calif. 

- Material Handling Institute, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

- National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Fair, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

- Railway Supply Manufacturers As 
sociation, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 























marketing 
research 


METALS INDUSTRY 





‘Iron Age’ issues 
quarterly report on 
capital spending 


® The first of a new series of quar- 
terly reports on funds appropriated 
for new plants and equipment in 36 
segments of the metalworking in- 
dustry has been released by Iron 
Age. 

The quarterly surveys are being 
conducted for Iron Age, a property 
of the Chilton Co., Philadelphia, by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

According to Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, chief economist for NICB, 
the Iron Age study is an extension 
of NICB’s appropriations survey for 
all manufacturing concerns. “In a 
sense,” he said, “this new survey 
collects and reports on appropria- 
tions data vertically, that is, within 
a given industrial sector. This con- 
trasts with the parent series which 
deals with horizontal trends, or 
trends among the major industrial 
groups.” 

George T. Hook, publisher of Iron 
Age, pointed out that “such data 
should provide a new and sensitive 
business barometer. It will show 
management how its own spending 
plans compare with actual appropri- 
ations in the industry as a whole. It 
provides a new and useful figure of 
appropriations per worker in each 
industry. And, for companies selling 
to metalworking, it shows where to 
concentrate immediate selling ef- 
forts.” 

According to the first report, the 
over-all trend in metalworking was 
down during the first half of 1958. 
However, three imporiant segments 
of the industry, the report shows, 
increased their first half 1958 ap- 
propriations over what they ap- 
propriated in the first half of ’57: 
The railroad equipment industry 


stepped up its appropriations by 
45%; farm machinery and farm 
tractors boosted theirs by 19%; and 
electronic components were up 21%. 

On the other hand, the aircraft 
industry cut its appropriations 62%, 
compared with the first half of ’57, 
and for the motor vehicle industry 
the drop was 33%. 

This first survey, which was pre- 
ceded by a pilot study, is based on 
responses from 386 companies, with 
total employment of more than 
2,300,000 plant workers. Industries 
reported upon are shown by three- 
digit Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Codes. 


A new look at ad budgets 


If you haven’t already, be sure 
to read INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
detailed 
showing how 


ING’sS break-down 
industrial ad- 
vertisers allocate their adver- 
tising dollars, beginning on 


page 48 of this issue. 











BIGGER, BROADER 





Research grows 
in size, scope says 
AMA’s Marvin 


= Research budgets are getting 
bigger and broader, according to 
Dr. Philip Marvin, manager of the 
American Management  Associa- 
tion’s research and development di- 
vision. 

Dr. Marvin said, “As significant as 
the upping of budgets for research 
programs (an AMA study showed a 
6% increase for ’59 over ’58) is the 
intention to expand the scope of 
these programs.” Dr. Marvin says 
the increased scope includes re- 
search in the basic sciences, 
engineering technology, production 
techniques, demand patterns, dis- 
tribution methods, and administra- 
tive procedures. 

The reason for this “renaissance in 
executive thinking,” he said, is “the 
alarming discovery that while Rus- 
sian industry was adding rocket 
power to space vehicles, American 
industry was preoccupied with add- 


ing chromium to earthbound ob- 
jects.” 

Dr. Marvin explained that the 
Russian developments forced man- 
agement to make a rapid reappraisal 
of present and future programs. He 
said, “Executives whose thinking 
horizons haven’t been able to stretch 
beyond the model year are being 
replaced. Thinking horizons limited 
by today’s going products are rec- 
ognized to be inadequate.” 


DIX REPORTS 





Editorial ratings 
get more attention 
than ad ratings 


s “Interest in editorial evaluation 
is red hot,” according to Arthur H. 
Dix, research vice-president, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York. 

Mr. Dix told a meeting of the New 
York Business Paper Editors Asso- 
ciation that Conover-Mast salesmen 
are finding advertisers more inter- 
ested in the editorial ratings (Starch 
and Shepard) than in the ratings 
of advertisements in C-M publica- 
tions. 

He said, “Advertisers are begin- 
ning to realize that a strongly edited 
publication with say 25,000 circula- 
tion may give greater value than a 
so-so-edited magazine with 50,000 
to 75,000 circulation. 

“Publishers are beginning to real- 
ize that instead of upping the cir- 
culation 10,000 or so to meet a com- 
petitive situation, it might be wiser 
to use the same amount of money 
in beefing up the editorial content.” 

Mr. Dix warned the editors that 
too strict an adherence to editorial 
rating results also can be dangerous. 
He said, “We all know that editorial 
ratings, like ad ratings, have to be 
interpreted with understanding. You 
don’t expect to get as high a rating 
on something of narrow but intense 
interest to a particular segment of 
your field as on an article of broad 
application. 

“Regardless of the field, you are 
likely to find certain subjects that 
by their very nature always rate 
high. But a sure way to ruin any 
publication is to ignore balance and 
devote an overdose of space to those 
subjects,” * 
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Collins, Miller & 
Hutchings INC. 


333 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 6 
America’s finest 
photoengraving plant 
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gives you inside information to 
help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 73 major 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To.get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Folder illustrates export 
market for petroleum products 


Statistics pointing to the growth of U.S. 
and world exports of petroleum industry 
equipment, are reviewed in a folder pre- 
pared by the International Oilman. 

Also included in the report is a break 
down of foreign circulation for three pe- 


troleum publications. 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Booklet presents data for 
selling restaurant market 


Sales potential, size of market, and es- 
sential characteristics of the restaurant 
market, are examined in a 16-page book- 
let released by American Restaurant. 

Included in the report is material on 
type of product, advertising, and merchan- 
dising of interest to restaurant operators. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Illustrated booklet shows 
sources for free photos 


How and where to obtain free photos 
for advertising or publicity purposes is ex 
plained in a 12-page brochure prepared 
by Better Impressions, Inc. 

In addition to examples of types of 
photos which can be put to specific use, 
it includes addresses of a number of or- 
ganizations supplying free material. 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Booklet describes art 
of slide presentation 


A detailed guide to the preparation, ar- 
rangement and projection of slide presen- 
tations, has been released in a 15-page, 
illustrated booklet. 

Issued by the La Belle Sales Corp., it 





eak-ta (-sebare 
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© Send for these free selling tools 


covers all areas of handling and projec booklet recently released by the McGraw- 110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

tion, including story techniques, titling, Hill Direct Mail Division. Surveys show petroleum use 

and sound synchronization. In addition to examples of methods and in three farm markets 
materials used, it covers mailing lists, ob- The increased use of petroleum products 

105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card jectives, costs, and postal regulations. “ Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania 

U.S. building activity farm markets is detailed in three surveys 

statistically analyzed 109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card prepared by Capper-Harman Slocum, Inc. 
Study buying influence ~ Cit j the jrowth of farm mechanization, 

Data on building activity over the past of food wholesaler ertice 

three years has been compiled from a sur- 

vey of 12,500 building contractors made by A study of food whol 

American Builder. politan areas, profil 

Issued in a detailed research report, the to the institutional 

study includes figures on type of unit con- been released. 

structed, location, dollar value and equip- 

ment purchased, with a breakdown show- survey stresses the food wholesaler’s op- 

ing the type of builder involved. erations, sales volume, and publications Four booklets which explore the market 
used for selling to the field. to be reached in the chemical process in- 

106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card Continued on next page 

Survey shows trends 

in Canadian construction 


preferences for 


ow bran 


d 
1e]. vehicles, and farm home heating and 


king equipment. 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Issue market handbook for 
chemical process industries 


Readers’ Service Dept. 

The results of a recent survey taken * Please print or type information below 
among Canadian architects to determine 5Q] 
trends in the 1959 construction market, are 
presented in this folder from Building Ma- Please send me the fol 
terials News. research and media data... NAME 

Containing a summary of the outlook 10] 102 103 
by region, it includes statistics on residen- TITLE 
tial, industrial, commercial and _institu- 105 106 107 
tional building. ' COMPANY 


109 110 11] 




















107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Compare coverage in government ; 1]3 114 115 
and heavy construction markets 





PRODUCTS SOLD 








117 118 ADDRESS 


A media folder analyzing the circulation 





of publications covering five sales areas CITY ZONE 
of government and heavy construction, has 
been released by Buttenheim Publishing 
Co. 
Circulation of the 13 magazines included 
in the report is compared for coverage in 


*Not 


ederal, state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernment, and heavy construction markets. 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card " 

: uae tC) 
pram — effective ‘use Postage Stamp 
of industrial direct mail Necessary 


- ' , Ps : If Mailed im the 
Techniques for obtaining maximum re- United States 


of industrial direct mail 
outlined in a 16-page 
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Use these return cards 








for your copy of materia] — 
Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


mentioned on these pages. 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


dustries, are combined in a recently re- 
leased “sales and marketing handbook”. 

Prepared by Chemical Week, the reports 
cover the planning of sales and advertis- 
ing, buying power, sales and advertising 
aids, and media selection 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Shows coverage of electrical 
and electronic markets 


A detailed analysis of the publication's 
circulation manufacturing plants 
and engineers, is presented in a brochure 
released by Electrical Equipment. 

Plants, which are arranged by S.LC. 
number, a ed in terms of size, 
production capacity, equipment and mate- 
rials purc! 
tures. 


among 


research 


expendi- 


R tere’ S ; 
Readers’ Service 


113/Circle or 
Data sheets cover instrument 
and automation industries 


tn 4} inetrn ’ 
1 the instrument 


md automation fields, have been prepared 
by the Instruments Publishing Co. 
statistics on market 
analysis of circula 


of the 


contain 


files 


f each 


~ ) 
> Lara 


Brochure illustrates varied 
uses for photostats 


aa 
mate 
in +} folder 


Inc., 


~y tment 


by Rapid Copy Service, 


vera 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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research and 
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NAME 
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TITLE 
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117 118 ADDRESS 








CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiri 


erviced 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report explains successful 
new product development 


Objectives and steps to be taken in the 
new products are illus- 
released 24-page book- 


levelopment of 

ed in a recently 

i by Foster D. Snell, Inc., the report 

rovers key areas of product success or 

failure, and contains several examples of 

encountered by companies be- 
introductory stage. 


problems 


fore and during the 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data compiled on mining 
production and marketing 


totalling 15.4 billion 
1 analyzed by opera- 
yuipment purchased, in a 

pag Marketing Guide”. 
Released by Engineering & Mining Jour- 
; t of major 


U.d., 
levelopment. 


nal, the report contains a lis 


the and 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Brochure illustrates uses 

of photo-reporting service 

can provide 

r case history 

3, and public re- 

1igns, are presented in a re- 

m Sickles Photo-Reporting Service. 


are examples of several 


istrated 
1 
ys 


have been 


dealer pro- 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market study details hardware 


retailing practices 


n hard- 

n the 

merchan- 

vice and purcl ng, is pre- 

sented in a 32-page reprint from Hardware 
Retailer. 
Includ n how profits 
rces, and re- 


nvestment. 





Agency changes. . 


Continued from p. 148 


ciates Ltd., wholly owned Hawaii subsidi- 
ary of Boland Associates, San Francisco, 
Mr. Lindley, formerly account executive, 
Vance Fawcett Associates, Honolulu, suc- 
ceeds Edward C. Martin who resigned to 


return to the mainland. 


Dr. Frank Barth . . international lawyer 
and formerly vice-president, Richard & 
Gunther, New York, announces the open- 
ing of Frank Barth Advertising Agency, 34 
W. 46th St., New York. 


Schoonmaker, Williams & Moss . . is a 
new agency in Kalamazoo, Mich., formed 
as an expansion of Staake & Schoonmaker. 
Bryon A. Williams is vice-president and 
treasurer and Edgar H. Moss is vice-presi- 
dent and production manager. 


J. M. Hickerson, Inc. .. New York and Des 
Moines, has added the following new ac- 
counts: Brady Motorfrate, motor freight 
carriers; Frye Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
one-time carbon papers; Neo-Ray Products, 
farm equipment manufacturer, and Weeks 
& Leo Co., manufacturer of private label 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. All clients are 
located in Des Moines. 


Robert S. Wright, Jr. . . from art director, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, to creative 
director, Hogan, Rose & Co. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Charles F. Fleischmann . . vice-president 
and account supervisor, Young & Rubicam, 
Chicago, has been named manager of the 
contact department. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Pittsburgh, named 
ific Co., Pittsburgh 


agency for Fisher Scient 
manufacturer of laboratory appliances and 


reagent chemicals. 


Paine Co. . . Addison, Ill. manufacturer of 
bolts, clamps and masonry drills, from 
Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. to Donald 
L. Arends, La Grange, IIl. 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicago, named agen 
cy for C. E. Niehoff & Co., Chicago manu- 
facttrer of automotive ignition parts, elec 
trical testing equipment and hydraulic 


brake system parts. 


Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Boston, 
named to handle advertising for North- 
East Laminates, Lowell, Mass. manufactur- 


er of vinyl. 


McCann-Erickson . . San Francisco, named 
agency for Instrumentation Div., Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Cal. The division 
manufactures precision instrumentation re- 


corders, digital tape handlers and mag- 
netic tapes. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., 
appointed to handle advertising for Multi- 
Amp Corp., Union, N. J. manufacturer of 
current-actuated electrical protective de 
vices for electrical instruments. 


Horton Chuck Div. . . of Greenfield Tap & 
Die Co., Greenfield, Mass., from Charles 
Palm & Co., Bloomfield, Conn., to Richard 
Bruce & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Media changes. . 


Bulk Feed, Industrial Editor, Air Cargo and 
Armed Forces Management . . have sub- 
scribed to Verified Audit Circulation Co., 
Los Angeles. The latter two magazines are 
properties of American Aviation Publica 
tions, Washington, D.C. Bulk Feed is a 
property of Bruce Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Industrial Editor is published 
by a Los Angeles company of the same 
name. 


John Ball, Jr. . 
American Aviation Publications, to western 


- from regional ad manager, 


representative, Aero/Space Engineering, 
official publication of the Institute of Aero 


nautical Sciences, New York. 


Paul T. Wood .. from sales manager, 
Glass Packer, to eastern representative, 
Food Business, a property of Putman Put 
lishing Co., Chicago. 


Bert Enos . . from managing editor, Modern 
Railroads, to editor, Industrial Laboratories 
and Industrial Science & Engineering, 
properties of Relyea Publishing Co., Chi 


cago. 


William W. Taylor .. from free lance pub 
lic relations consultant to editor, Manage, 
official publication of the National Man 


agement Association, Dayton. 


E. Wayne Williams . . from manager of 
technical manuals and publicity, Fairchild 
Data Devices Corp., to assistant editor 
Electronic Equipment Engineering, a prop 
erty of Sutton Publishing Co., White Plains 
N.Y. 


Keith Aldrich . . from copy and publicity 
writer, Gore Smith Greenland, to research 
and sales promotion manager, Progressive 
Architecture, a property of Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. On another Rein 
hold magazine, Materials in Design Enai- 
neering, Peter O. Johnson, formerly space 
salesmen for the Chicago Daily News, has 
been named Chicago district sales man 
ager. 

Continued on page 156 


MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 





This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


circulation! 
Nal? 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street » New York 36. N.Y. 





A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 
Periodical 


SNIPS | 


MAGALINE “SS 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and* 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

® Advertising in ‘‘Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ January Annval — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issve 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Gladily Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 
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“Your newspaper gives best pos- 
sible coverage of the building 
industry in this area,” 


says William E. Welch, manager, Western 
Division, Timber Structures, Inc. 

“Our sales manager and many executives 
read your paper regularly. We are looking 
for bid notices, for the results of bid open- 
ings, for notification of architects’ mn gr 
gineering contracts. 

“We feel the Portland Daily Journal of 
Commerce does an excellent job in com- 
parison to similar papers.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 

Journal of Commerce every day include: 
®@ General Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 
® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 


® Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ®@ Financial Firms 


aily JexsaalofCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Leer Ht tu 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 
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Media changes. . 


ntinued from p. 155 


European Publishers Representatives 

New York, is representing the following 
Autocar & Grands 
Batir; 


Yuivre Laitons Alliages; Industries Thermi 


French publications: 
Routiers L’Equipment Automobile; 
ques; Isolation & Revetements; Plastiques 


Batiments; Plastiques Informations; Offi 


ciel de la Couture; Revue de la Couverture 
Plomberie Techniques & Documentations; 


ind Art et la Mode 


John G. Tinsley and Landon W. Myers. . 
added to sales staff of Actual Specifying 
Engineer, a property of Domestic Engi 
neering Co., Chicago. Mr. Tinsley, formerly 
with Practical Builder, joined the eastern 


sales division headquartered in New Yor 


k. 
Mr. Myers, formerly with Urben-Farley & 


is located in the western Pennsy] 
John W. Sul- 


livan, formerly with Prudential Life Insur 


ance Co., to Chicago staff of Domestic En 


vania-New York area. Als 


jineering Catalog Directory 
Petroleum & Chemical Transporter 
property of Petroleum Transy 

lishing Co., has moved 


xeorgetown Road, Washinat 


William F. Marlieb . . from product adver 

tising manager, Schenley Industries, to ad 
the Magazine 

erty of Home Manu 


Washington 


Sarah Lee Gerrish . . from Midwest edito: 


M 


to Midwest editor of Mod 


I Frinters ink N11 


ern Packaging, a property of Breskin Puk 


sations, New York 


Jack Lewin .. from field editor of Amer 
can Boxmaker; Paper, Film & Foil Con 


verter; and American Paper Merchant, t 

editor of American Boxmaker 
three magazines are 
Park Ridge, 


properties 

ward Publishing 
Also, Vernon A. Prescott moves 
managing editor to edit -ape 


Foil Converter 


Philip D. Allen 
Hunter Publishing 

chairman of committee to evalu 
in-aids requests from journalism sch 


the Associated Business 


Victor C. Dowdle . . named Pacific Coast 
manager of Mill & Factory and Construc 
tion Equipment, properties of Conover Mast 
Publications, | 

Mrs. Emmajean T. Balshaw . . from head 
f her own Philadelphia advertising agen 
cy to manager and administrative execu 
tive, General Exhibits, Philadelphia. Als 
Robert F. Kane, formerly ad manager 


Riverside Metal and Quaker Rubber Divi- 
sions of H. K. Porter Co., to sales staff. 
Watson N. Nordquist . . from managing 
editor, Tooling & Production, to same posi 
tion on Power Drive Engineering, a proper 
ty of Buyers Purchasing Digest Co., Cleve 
land. Also, Don R. Blum, former public rela 
tions director, Goodyear International Corp., 
named news editor; and John Merrill Weed. 
from resources research, area development 
and industrial history consultant associ 


ate editor. 


Carl M. Lynge., Jr. . . from advertising and 
sales promotion director, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co.'s lock and hardware division, to a 
Displays, New 


se-president, Industrial 


vic 
York. 


Harry L. Gebauer . . from space salesman 


usehold, to Cleveland district manager 


themical Engineering Progress and 
A.I.Ch.E. Journal, both properties of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


New York 





Correction . . In last month's an 
nouncement of E. V. Perkins’ pr 

motion from midwestern salesman 
to vice-president of Petroleum Engi 
neer Publishing C Dallas, the 
word Publishing,” was mitted 


from the company name. 











Boat & Motor Dealer . . a property 


lishers’ 


John E. Payne . . fr 


manager, Ziff-Davis P 


western 
ublishing Co. 

ern sales representative, Western Electronic 
News, Los Angeles property of Relyea Put 


om 


lishing Corp. 


T. ¥. Lin . . professor 


valifornia University, to contributing editor 


f civil engineering 


ncrete Products, a property of Maclean 


Publishin 


shing (¢ Chicag 

Martin Livergood . . from midwestern man 
jer f Vision, to western manager of 

Vision and Printers’ Ink, both properties of 

’ Inc., New York. 


C. J. Laurin . . manager, Chatelaine maga 
zine, to director, magazine division of Mac 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., Toront 
He succeeds Douglas M. Gowdy, formerly 
both advert 

= 


magazine division. Mr. Gowdy will devote 


ising director and director of the 


his full time to his increased responsibilities 


as advertising director. ca 





NIAA.. 


continued from p. 80 


to high schools and colleges in the 
northeastern Ohio area. 

According to William Hilty, chair- 
man of the chapter’s education com- 
mittee, “the bureau, which is made 
up of volunteer members from the 
Cleveland chapter, will offer cover- 
age of some 15 subjects to explain 
what makes industrial advertising 
and marketing tick, and why it of- 
fers excellent long range careers.” 

To date 18 chapter members have 
volunteered to cover such subjects 
as advertising as a career; adver- 
tising research; advertising agency 
procedure; the advertising depart- 
ment of the manufacturer; indus- 
trial publishing; direct mail;- trade 
shows and display. 

Other subjects to be covered are: 
Industrial market development; 
merchandising industrial advertis- 
ing; printing for advertising; pro- 
fessional typography; media selec- 
tion; industrial copywriting; plan- 
ning the advertising budget and 
selling the program to management; 
and public relations. 


Set March 31 deadline for 
BestSeller contest entries 


= Now’s the time to be thinking | 
NIAA | 


about your entry in the 
BestSeller awards competition. 
John C. Lucas, vice-president and 
secretary, Hazard Advertising Co., 
New York, and chairman of the 


NIAA awards committee, said the | 


contest rules are in the mail to all 
NIAA members. 


Non-members are also eligible | 


and may get copies of the rules and 


entry blanks from NIAA head- | 
quarters at 271 Madison Ave., New | 
York 16. Entry deadline is March 31. | 

Purpose of the competition is to | 
“recognize and honor industrial ad- | 
vertisers whose allegiance to sound | 
planning has resulted in programs | 
demonstrating the effectiveness of | 
advertising as an integral and im- | 
portant part of successful market- | 


ing.” 

The number 
limited—to guard against honoring 
other than the year’s best cam- 
paigns—to one first award, four 


honor awards, and no more than | 


five merit awards. 





MAKE YOUR CONVENTION RESERVATIONS NOW 


ters in New York. 


third choice of hotels. 


not send cash. 





Make your reservations for the NIAA annual convention now— 
but don’t mail the accommodation requests to NIAA headquar- 


Instead, send your requests to “NIAA Housing Bureau, Room 
300, 61 Grove St., San Francisco 2.” 

San Francisco, setting of the June 14-17 meeting, is known 
for its many fine, small hotels—instead of a few giants. That’s 
why it’s important that you make your reservations early, and 
when making your requests, that you list your first, second and 


Most of the main functions of the conference will be held in 
the Fairmont; but, because of the large attendance expected, ar- 
rangements have also been made with the Mark Hopkins (across 
the street from the Fairmont), Canterbury, Chancellor Clift, 
Huntington, Plaza, St. Francis, Sir Francis Drake, Auditorium 
Travelodge, Caravan Lodge, Holiday and Sea Captain. 

All requests should be accompanied by a deposit check for 
$10 per room, made out to the NIAA Housing Bureau. Hotels can- 
cel unclaimed reservations by 4 p. m. The deposit will ensure 
that your reservations will be held until your arrival—whatever 
the hour. Your deposit will be credited to your account. Please do 


of awards will be | 








QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING. .. ANYWHERE! 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST., CHG. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 





TOP-FLIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Industrial advertising agency in 
Detroit is seeking man in the 35- 
45 age area with following quali- 
fications to work directly with 
one of owners: He should have 
technical education or equiva- 
lent in experience. His back- 
ground should include at least 
five years as advertising manager 
on account spending minimum 
of $250,000, using all appropri- 
ate media and placing major 
emphasis on metalworking or 
aircraft industry. Work as re- 
sponsible account executive in 
advertising agency handling sub- 
stantial industrial accounts is ac- 
ceptable substitute. He must 
have proven ability in creative 
thinking on successful cam- 
paigns and be capable of con- 
ceiving and executing complete 
programs. He must be a highly 
skilled copywriter and his back- 
ground should include broad 
general business experience with 
emphasis on selling in industry. 
All replies in absolute confidence 
and no references will be con- 
tacted without permission. Please 
send resume of experience, snap- 
shot and salary requirement to 
Box 561, c/o Industrial Market- 
ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Ul. 
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IRE always remembers” \.%* 

the man. Although be is ul : 

not yet 30, Arthur Karp By made 

an important contribution to radio with his published paper, 
“Backward- Wave Oscillator Experiments at 100 and 200 
Kilomegacycles.” A for this he bas been given the Browder 
J. Thompson Memorial Prize Award. A This young 


sclence A remembers its young men A and records their 
progress in the publications of [\The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 
your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
® 


Chicago * Minneapolis * Boston * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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copy chasers 





Prestige piece . . Two-page, full-color ad insert doubles as mailer 


Man-of-the-Year believes 


Mediocre ads cost iess 
=—but the price is high 


Although industrial ad costs are relatively low, it pays to 


invest ‘disproportionate’ amounts in ad preparation . . which 


is why this adman was picked as I.M.’s Man-of-the-Year 


= One of the big problems that the 
industrial advertising man faces— 
and probably always will face—is 
the low price paid for the business 
magazine page. 

With white space costing so little, 
relative to the number of communi- 


cations with the market it potential- 
ly represents, there is little inclina- 
tion to put much money into the ink 
which covers the paper. 

A man investing $26,275 in the 
113 2/3 square inches of a Life page 
doesn’t mind much digging up a few 


vik 


as inserted 





\Y 


thousand more to make the page not 
only interesting, but also a credit- 
able reflection of his own opinion of 
his company or product. 

But where the page rate is only a 
few hundred dollars, it hurts to pay 
as much or more for the creative 
work and the mechanical production 
which converts the paper into the 
message. 

Even though industrial advertising 
is expected to be seen by some of the 
same people who also read Life and 
Holiday and Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and thus presumably can dif- 
ferentiate between the upper and 
lower levels of technical quality in 
advertising . . . and even though the 
people who invest in industrial ad- 
vertising presumably would like to 
express to their markets the finest 
possible picture of their company 
and product .. . still, generally 
speaking, the quality of industrial 
advertising creativity and mechan- 
ical production is pretty low when 
compared with consumer advertis- 
ing. 


Inept and amateurish .. Far too 
many industrial advertisers fail to 
realize that their advertising is the 
company to many who see it. Per- 
haps they do have the most modern 
of plants, brand new production ma- 
chinery, a dedication to quality of 
product and excellence of service. 
But to the man who has come in di- 
rect contact with none of these, the 
ad he sees represents the company 
behind it. 

Yet, layouts, in many cases, are 
merely arrangements of all the ele- 
ments which the advertiser wants 
accommodated in the space. Artwork 
too often is just a degree above 
amateurish. Top grade photography 
is frequently written out of the pic- 
ture as “too expensive.” Cropping 
of photographs is obviously dictated 
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by the dimensions of the layout, not 
by the composition of the picture. 
Typography in too many industrial 
ads is about on a grade with the 
small-town newspaper. Color, _ if 
used, is often splashed around with 
the abandon of someone, who, since 
he’s paid for the ink, insists upon 
using every drop of it the space will 
take. 

There are plenty of exceptions, of 
course, and one class of advertiser 
who should be sensitive to the sub- 
ject is comprised of those who, being 
in the graphic arts industry, realize 
that the very appearance of their ads 
can be, to the reader’s eye, a meas- 
ure of their products’ performance. 

One of these is Harris-Intertype 
Corp. of Cleveland, manufacturer of 
typesetting machines, presses, cut- 
ters and other equipment for the 
graphic arts industry. 


‘Quality’ for sale . . This company 
believes—with considerable jus- 
tice— that its products are leaders 
in their field...and that is a belief 
which it would like shared through- 
out its market. In fact, since Harris- 
Intertype products rarely have a 
price advantage in competition with 
other makes, it is imperative that the 
prospects for its equipment have a 
respect for the quality of its engi- 
neering that is worth what extra it 
costs in the way of investment in 
what covers the magazine page. 

The company’s advertising and 
promotion are dedicated to reputa- 
tion-building. Knowing that pros- 
pects to whom its advertising are 
exposed will examine that advertis- 
ing from a professional viewpoint, 
the company puts into its ads the 
quality that it wants its prospects to 
believe is in its products. 

Also, since the people being ad- 
dressed by Harris-Intertype adver- 
tising handle advertising themselves 
in one form or another, they are 
inclined, the Harris-Intertype ad- 
“to be 
fed up with advertising.” This com- 


vertising manager suspects, 


pels the company, in its promotion, 
to attempt to be “different” as well 
as “excellent.” : 

Thus, it makes sense to deliber- 
ately avoid the conventional adver- 
tising techniques, including those 
techniques which have proved to be 
the most successful in obtaining ob- 
servation and reading. And, to go a 
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WHAT'S GOING ON AT HARRIS-INTERTYPE 








t 


Presto chango . . 
mal conversation turn ad into mail piece 





‘Greetings’ plus infor- 


step further, there’s also the possi- 
bility that a new or unusual tech- 
nique or gimmick used by Harris- 
Intertype will inspire a prospect or 
customer to use the same technique 
or gimmick himself, in his own pro- 
motion (using, of course, Harris-In- 
tertype equipment). 

This company’s promotional strat- 
egy takes several forms. 

First, there’s a corporate program 
of two-page inserts in full color— 
inserts, naturally, printed on Harris 
presses. 


Rare team . . Although a prestige 


piece, the insert is also something of 


a news announcement—a rare com- 
bination. “What’s Going on at Har- 
ris-Intertype” is the heading, and 
this introduces a group of full-color 
photographs of various happenings 
which indicate progress in the Har- 
ris-Intertype family. 

The ad (shown on p. 159) starts 
off as follows: 


In laying out this report it was hard to 
decide which subject deserved the largest 
space the Fotosetter, a pioneering 
development of the Intertype Company, 
now a division of Harris-Intertype; the 
new Harris 238, which fills a needed 
niche in offset press sizes; or the new 
Harris-Cottrell web offset press now prov- 
ing its capabilities at Poughkeepsie, New 
York. It’s significant that there are so 
many developments on which to report. 
They reflect the pace of progress at 
Harris-Intertype 


The photographs (and the engrav- 
ings thereof) are remarkably sharp 
and the colors clean and believable. 


Each of the ad inserts becomes 
pages 2 and 3 of a four-page mailer, 
the front and back of which are de- 
voted to a rather rambling and com- 
pletely informal “conversation” on 
the same subject of “what’s going 
on at Harris-Intertype.” 


No flamboyance . . Unlike the in- 
sert which, with its multiple ele- 
ments and strong colors makes a 
rather flamboyant impression, the 
outsides of the mailer carry straight 
text introduced simply by “Greet- 
ings” (see cut at left) and with not 
even a subhead to indicate change of 
subject. But the text is highly read- 
able, as these excerpts will show: 


Paul Hinkhouse, of Hinkhouse, Inc., 
New York, gets our mythical award for 
good eyesight. On page four of the 
February-March issue of ‘“What’s Going 
On..." the space between the first and 
second lines of the first paragraph was 
missing two points. It stands out like a 
sore thumb when it is called to your at- 
tention but no one around here, includ- 
ing two sets of proofreaders, saw it 

We received five letters calling our 
attention to the printing quality of the 
last insert. Arthur Weiss, President of 
A. C. Weiss Lithograph Company, Inc. of 
Miami, Florida, asked for more informa- 
tion about our new Macey Saddle Gath- 
ering machine. He thought it must be a 
fast machine because on the insert illus- 
tration of the machine everything was 
blurred! 

We are soon going to learn that you 
can’t take a small color transparency of 
dubious quality, enlarge it and get a 
good sharp reproduction. 


This is a brave and confident out- 
fit, indeed, that can begin its mes- 
sage by reporting on two cases 
where customers have called atten- 
tion to faults in its products’ per- 
formance! 

Here are some more lifts: 


We have had the photograph of the 
press at Pacific Press Inc., for some time. 
The tones of the transparency never 
seemed to agree with the other photos 
we wanted to use. Finally, we decided to 
use it and adjust all the transparencies 
to match. We did this and although 
there seems to be a predominant blue 
cast, they look better than when one 
was predominantly red, another green, 
and another blue. If you ever want any 
information on production details of our 
jobs, write to R. H. Oscher of the Adver- 
tising and Promotion Department. He 
will .be pleased to get you the informa- 
tion if he doesn’t have it. 

Continued on page 162 





vourre susceoev VOU ADPPCaldliCe 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY you Tr 


The successful businessman — especially the 
businessman who deals directly with customers 
and prospects — takes great care in his personal 
appearance. It’s a way of showing respect for 
others — and a way of winning respect, and suc- 
cess, in return. Such a businessman also demands 
“good grooming” in the booklets his company sends 
out. He wants quality booklets that not only catch 


the eye but win respect for the company as well. 


wrinting 


A good printer can give you quality re- 
sults. He knows how to make your printing look 
better, sell harder. One of the ways he achieves 
superior results is to use Warren’s Papers. He 
knows each grade of Warren’s papers represents 
the high standards of one of America’s most re- 
spected paper manufacturers. He gets better re- 
sults with Warren’s — and so do you. §. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


printing papers 





make a 





good impression 
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r , 
hey re telling tai! tales 


about the new HARRIS 


29°38. 


and most of them are true 


j | WARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 
i 








Magazine ad. . Pulls readers in 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 160 


Speaking of young people—do you 
have a teen-ager at home? Or perhaps 
your neighbors or friends have some chil- 
dren of that age. We have had copies of 
the Ten Commandments for Teen-Agers 
reproduced on 82x11" cover stock and 
will gladly send you a copy or copies up- 
on your request. We believe you will like 
them. Write to Bill Clawson, Harris-In- 
tertype Corporation, 55 Public Square, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


(Note how they get names of their 
own people into the copy. It makes 
the company seem more real and 
certainly more human.) 

The folder picks up and passes on 
ideas for readers to use, if they care 


to. 


Litho Arts, Inc. of Miami, Florida, has 
a beautiful advertising piece headed 
“Hot off the press.’’ There’s a large illus- 
tration of a burning match. The match 
stick is die-cut so the wood of the step 
shows “through on their new Harris 
36x49 2" press, which is 
printed on page three. It’s well written 
copy, too. Maybe Glen Fewell, their 
President, would send you a copy if you 


two-color 


asked him 


Jacqueline Barnes of Barnes Press, 
Inc., New York, sent us a very unusual 
piece of their advertising. There were 47 
different colored inks on one side of the 
folder and seven colors on the other. It 
was printed on a 42x58” two-color Har- 
ris — eight folders from a sheet. Each 
sheet was run through the press eleven 
times. The colors and register are beauti- 
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Calendar . . A ten year plan 


ful. With advertising like that there is no 
wonder that we hear they are ‘‘simply 


flooded with business’’! 


And now and then a prestige item: 


Did you know that The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Holiday 
and American Home are printed on Cot- 
trell Presses? 


Ten-year plan .. An important 
part of the Harris-Intertype pro- 
gram is its calendar—each year 
carrying a picture map of some boy- 
hood reading classic like “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Ivanhoe,” “Treasure Is- 
land.” This series was instituted six 
years ago with a management com- 
mitment that the style of calendar 
would be continued for ten years. 
The calendar has become increas- 
ingly popular. At last count 71% of 


Memo. . More greetings, more informal- 
ity. 


the recipients questioned about it 
reported the calendar in use in of- 
fice or home. 

The Harris-Seybold Division mar- 
kets offset presses, sheet-fed rotary 
letter presses and power paper cut- 
ters. 

One in this division’s series of 
magazine ads reports on its new 
two-color press: “They’re telling 
tall tales about the new Harris 
25238” ... and most of them are 
true.” That “most of them” is a 
clever way to get people into the 
copy: 

If you heard that lithographers and 
printers from all over swarmed _ into 
Cleveland to see the Harris two-color 
25x30" ... . it’s true: 

lf you heard that others have or- 
dered it sight unseen. . . they did. They 
talked to those who did see it. 

If you heard that we’ve rescheduled 
manufacturing twice to meet the un- 
precedented demand. . . that’s true, and 
we've got to reschedule again. 

If you heard that the Harris 238 has 
the speed of a web-fed plus the pre- 
cision of a color proof press . . . that’s 
almost true. It handles 9x12’ bleed 
signatures, eight up, at speeds up to 
7,000 iph. 

If someone has told you the 238 is 
as simple to make ready as any press 
on the market, that’s wrong. It’s simpler. 

There’s only one way to get the real 
truth about how well a Harris 238 can 
fit into your plans. See it yourself. Talk 
to the owners and operators. Ask us to 
arrange an in-plant demonstration. Phone 
us now. 


All of Harris copy is factful. An- 
other ad says: “Cottrell adds feed 
rolls to large sheet-fed rotary let- 
terpress” with the “Result: twice as 
much time for fine register at higher 
speeds!” 


Less sophisticated . . In mag- 
azines read by pressmen, the layouts 
and artwork are somewhat less 
sophisticated and more splashy. 
Copy is mortised into full-page 
drawings of two parties talking. 
Here’s one entitled “The Pressman 
Who Tried To Start an Argument... 
(shop talk near a small Harris job 
press).” 


120 Pressman: ‘See the job we just 
took off this 14x20? 
It's as good as any 
you've run on your big 
Harris.”’ 

“‘Relax—let’s have the 
sugar.”’ 


477 Pressman: 





120 Pressman: ‘You ought to see the 
solids. Bet my little 
Harris has the same 
kind of inker your 
Harris has.’ 

477 Pressman: ‘“‘I’ll bet this coffee 
came out of the wash- 
up tray.” 

“I'm telling you, the 
big-press gimmicks you 
say make the quality 
are on my press, too. 
Don’t you believe me?” 
“Look, we all know a 
man does his _ best 
work on a_ Harris. 
What's size got to do 
with it? 


120 Pressman: 


477 Pressman: 


No signature, no sign-off on these 
ads. Here’s another entitled 
“A Pressman Tries To Impress His 
son .. (Saturday morning beside a 
Harris 477).” 
Son: “Gee, this is pretty big.’’ 
Pressman: ‘‘Biggest press in the shop. 
An‘ | run it!” 
Son: “I'd rather see a_ diesel. 
Could you run a diesel?”’ 
“With this Harris, | can put 
60,000 dots of ink on a 
piece of paper the size of a 
postage stamp.” 
Son: “How fast will it go?’’ 
Pressman: ‘‘Six thousand sheets an 
hour. And on each sheet 
more than 200 million dots 
. each dot exactly where 
it should be. That’s precision 
. and speed. That’s why a 
man does his best work on a 
Harris.”’ 


Pressman: 


A PRESSMAN TRIES 
TO IMPRESS HIS SON 


(Serendoy morning beside a Marr 477} 


mid Ws 





Rk. 


Ads for pressmen . . More splash but still good reading. 


“Why print dots, Dad? Can’‘t 
you print a picture of a 
diesel?’ 


More conversation . . Even the 
hard-sell ads have a_ good-sized 
touch of this conversational style. 
A spread on the Seybold Saber, 
which gives over one half its space 
to a big register mark, starts off: 


Suppose you could teil your pressroom 
and bindery that every lift of paper 
would come to them with absolutely 
square corners, absolutely straight edges, 
exactly the same dimensions, time after 
time. Wouldn’t this solve a lot of their 
register and folding problems . . .? 








7 
<# 








What a new Seybold Saber's 
ABSOLUTELY SQUARE CUT 


does for register...and your profits 


:| 
=. 


| HARRIS-SEYBOLD 











Hard sell ad . . Still reads like conversation. 


And the facts below .. . about po- 
sitioning, clamping, cutting .. . tell 
why the Saber’s “exclusive features 
make the absolutely square cut pos- 
sible.” 

This ad ran in twelve magazines 
wifi staggered appearances over a 
two-month period. Meanwhile, six 
mailing pieces went to 1,500 selected 
prospects whom the sales 
promised to call on. Cutter sales 
held steady in the declining market 
that the company was facing at the 
time. 

One of the mailers was a card on 
which the Saber was pictured. Door- 
like cut-outs represented each of 
the several features; for example, 
where the cutting mechanism is lo- 
cated, there’s a door marked “Ex- 
clusive Cutting,” and when this is 
opened the following copy is re- 
vealed: 


force 


The Saber’s knife is pulled 
ahead of the cut (not pushed) through 
the pile. There’s no side thrust from 
gibs in knife bearing caps. No knife 
chatter. No bowed cuts. 


inline, 


Award winner .. Attached to each 
mailer is a memo from the Harris 
salesman assigned to the prospect. 
The memo reads: 


Greetings 
Some people say their old cutter cuts 
“good enough.” 
and bindery people 
spend extra time compensating for those 


Yet pressmen 
‘good enough” cuts. 


Today's ‘‘good enough” costs are high 
You can cut yours with a new Saber 
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Change artist . . Another ad spread was converted to mail campaign 


WILLIAM T. 


8 William T. Clawson 
vertising and promotion for Harris-Int 
type Co ls how 
one company president whom he 
worked was shocked at his lack of am- 
bition. He didn't aspire to the presi 
dent's job. All he was interested in was 
being known as “the best industrial ad 
vertising man in the business.’ 

A realization of this life’s ambition 
came to Bill Clawson this year as he 
was selected as in advertising’s 
Man-of-the-Y ear 
Recognition as an 
nothing new for Bill 


outstanding indus- 
trial adman 
Clawson, however. For years he has 
i by many as one of the 

sing idea men of this 


been reco 
truly great 
generation. | one merely to at- 
tempt to r in existing technique if 
1 new ting one could be de 
introduced many suc 
cessful innovations which have subse- 
1dopted by his contem- 


veloped 


quently beer 
poraries 
Bill Clawson 


year in high school that he was 


decided in his junior 
going 
and has 
worked to that end ever since. He 


started right from high school by apply- 


to be an advertising man 


ing for work in the advertising depart- 
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CLAWSON . 


ment at Westinghouse in his home town 
Pittsburgh Westinghouse, however 
was not too interested in an inexperi 
enced 18-year-old, but told him to come 
back. He signed up for a job in the 
standards engineering department of 
the company and made a weekly trip 
to the advertising department but to no 
avail 

In August 1927, he obtained a posi- 
tion as an engraving and file clerk with 
National Metal Molding Co. (now Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp.), and thus 
embarked on his chosen advertising 
career. In seven years he advanced to a 
position as the company’s advertising 
1anager 

In 1944, Mr. Clawson moved to Na 
tional Metal Products Co., Pittsburgh 
with the title of vice-president. Here 
there were many other duties in addi- 
tion to the advertising program and 
when the opportunity came elsewhere 
to concentrate on being an advertising 
manager, he took it 

From 1947 until 1956, he was adver- 
tising manager and director of market- 
ing for the Miller Printing Machinery 
Co., also of Pittsburgh. There, with en- 
couragement from sales minded execu- 
tives, he had the opportunity to put into 





I‘m planning to see you within the 
next 60 days to talk about the reasons 
why. 

From (Salesman’s name and photo) 


This campaign won a DMAA 
award in 1958. 

The “Harris Has the Press Size 
You-Need” ad (reproduced nearby) 
was part of another concentrated 
promotion, this one on small presses. 
It also became the inside of a four- 
page mailer, the covers of which are 
loaded with copy. 

The copy on front begins by tell- 
ing the prospect about the direct 
mail campaign he’s going to get! 


We have placed the advertisemert, 
shown on the next two pages, in ten 
graphic arts magazines (but don’t want 
to risk your having missed it). We be- 


a life’s ambition 


practice some of his most imaginative 
ideas 

Probably the most rewarding of his 
activities at Miller was the founding of 
the annual Printing Industry of America 
Printers’ and Lithographers’ Self Adver- 
tising Exhibition and Awards. Now 
widely recognized as one of the coun- 
try’s most successful advertising compe- 
titions, it has been responsible for the 
continual upgrading of printers’ own 
advertising to a high degree 

In June 1956, he moved to Cleveland 
as sales promotion manager of Harris- 
Seybold and then when the parent 
corporation, Harris-Intertype, was 
formed he was appointed director of ad- 
vertising and promotion. He is directly 
responsible for advertising and promo- 
tion for the parent corporation, Harris- 
Seybold Co. and The Macey Co., both 
in Cleveland, Cottrell Co., Westerly 
R. I., and is functionally responsible for 
the same departments at Intertype Co., 
Brooklyn; Lithoplate Inc., El Monte, Cal., 
and Gates Radio, Quincy, III. 

In the past year, advertising for 
which Mr. Clawson has been responsi- 
ble has won awards from the “tf’’ Club 
of Cleveland, Art Directors’ Club of 
Cleveland and the Direct Mail Advertis- 





lieve, as the envelope stated, ‘‘you can’t 
afford to miss this,’ if for no other rea- 
son than to keep posted. 

This, incidentally, is the first of six 
mailings you will receive from now till 
the middle of August. Frankly, we don’t 
believe that the summer months are a 
poor time to sell, and this is part of a 
program to prove it. If you would be in- 
terested in the results, write to us this 
fall and we will try to have some in- 
formation for you. 

Next week you will receive a double 
postal card from Quality, Kentucky. In 
fact, in the next five weeks our mailings 
will come from numerous places. We 
hope you will be interested in the post- 
marks, and especially the message _ in- 
side our mailing pieces. 

The postal cards are printed in four- 
color process and there will be a saying 
of wisdom on each card which you may 
want to keep. 


Then it goes on to tell about the 
new 20x26” press, as follows: 


A Harris man now has four offset job 
press sizes to sell. You can call him into 
your plant and ask his assistance in help- 
ing you make a survey of your work. He 
will be able to find the press that will 
do the majority of your work without 
question. He has no prejudice or urge 
to push you into the purchase of a size 
that is not correct for your job. 

There are now four sizes of fast Harris 
job presses, ranging in price from $9,450 
to $20,350. For quick reference we list 
them below. As the old circus barker 
said, ‘Pay your money and take your 
choice.” 


Specifications for the four presses 
are then given; following which: 


If you know all the press sizes on the 
market, you will quickly see that there 


becomes a reality 


ing Assn. He has a broad knowledge of 
advertising and has spent his working 
life close to the production of advertis- 
ing and the graphic arts industry. He 
knows printing and has consistently ad- 
hered to high standards in his own 
work 

Bill Clawson’s formal training, all at 
night, was gained at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Duquesne University and the 
Retail Advertising Institute of Pitts- 
burgh. A native of Pittsburgh, he has 
long been active in youth work, in- 
cluding special program work for the 
YMCA 

His imagination and originality spill 
over into his home life. His wife, Violet, 
was wooed and won by a direct mail 
campaign in which he extolled his vir- 
tues. Their engagement was announced 
by an elaborate four-page newspaper. 
The Clawsons’ birth announcements, 
moving announcements and Christmas 
cards have been collector's items over 
the years. 

Quiet and unassuming at first meet- 
ing, at heart Bill Clawson is an innova- 
tive practical joker and non-conformist. 
The surprise parties he has arranged 
for birthdays and anniversaries have 


been many, including the first street car 
party in Pittsburgh and one where he 
inveigled his wife into selling ticket: 
to friends for her own birthday party 
And for 17 years, regardless of the 
weather, the Clawson have gone to a 
park, grilled steaks and eaten their 


is a new one listed for Harris. It is the 
new model 126... a 20x26” Single- 
Color Offset. 

If we wanted to stretch a point, we 
could say all four presses are new, be- 
cause they are now painted with a new 
light-gray lacquer. However, we won't 
try to fool you. 

With this new 20x26” press you can 
produce 6x9’ booklets—but why tell 
you here? Please turn the page and read 
page three. Of course, don’t forget pages 
two and four. 


Me to you .. Page three, of course, 
is the right-hand side of the mag- 
azine spread. Then the copy con- 
tinues on page four, detailing the 
press with such wonderful me-to- 
you language as this: 


Here’s another real feature. We have 
known that recent changes in plates and 


Thangsgivir 
be different and have some 
Clawson now lives in Rocky 
Ohio, with his wife and youngest 
Curt. One 
ior at the College of Wooster and 
is a sophomore at Ohio State. s 


jaughter, Judy, is a 
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We'll even furnish 
the stamp ! 
ee a No need for a letter 
ae (Just answer these questions 
What materials do you convert ? 
(samples please ) 


Required running speeds ? 
What minimum siitting width 
would you like to obtain ? 


ee 

Addrew —__ ae 

“> come ene Oe ne 
aadressed te ws 


THANKS Buck Resabuny 











Cottrell Div. mailer . 
double-duty, too. 


. Half-page ads do 


inks now affect the amount of water 
needed on the plate. On this press, no 
matter if you use a paper or a cloth 
dampener, the water ductor can be con- 
trolled with ease. You can get just a 
touch of moisture, or you can flood the 
ductor to suit your requirement. Your 
pressman will find less likelihood of 
emulsification, plate binding and roller 
stripping than with other methods being 
employed 


The five double postcards were 
postmarked Quality, Ky. (“Quality 
remains long after the price is for- 
gotten”—E. G. Simmons); Talent, 
Oreg. (“If the power to do hard work 
is not talent it is the best possible 
substitute for it’—James A. Gar- 
field); Speed, Ind. (“The speed of a 
runaway horse counts for nothing” 
Cocteau); England, Ark. 
(“It is a Socialist idea that making 
profits is. a vice. I consider the real 


Jean 


vice is making losses.” —Sir Winston 
Churchill); and Harris, Mich. (“A 
Man does his best work on a 
Harris.”’). 

Each card carries product-sell 
copy on one of the four presses, 
leading logically from the quotation, 
and the fifth is an accordion cover- 
ing all four. 

A mailing piece on a new Harris 
offset press opens up to nearly desk 
size. Starting at the beginning of the 
unfold, we see, through a window, 
a man on the phone saying, “I just 
got the good word.” 

Then, at each successive in-fold, 
we see more men, with balloons as 
follows: “Harris is announcing a 
brand new press,” “You don’t say! 
What size is it?”, “Does it get under- 
way fast?”, “Does it have Harris 
feed rolls?”, and so on. 

Finally, when the mailer is opened 
up full-size, all the questions are an- 
swered. 


Double-duty ad .. Harris-Inter- 
type’s Cottrell Division took a pretty 
good half-page ad on its Goebel 
Slitter-Rewinder and made it into 
a clever mailing piece, as you can 
see from the accompanying cut. 
The Macey Company, a Harris- 
Intertype subsidiary, sells collators, 
gathering machines and such-like to 
binderies and offices. We wish we 
could show you the whole of a piece 
of literature which was designed as 
a “talk-over” piece for salesmen and 
also as a mailer. We’re reproducing 
the cover of “The Gathering Storm” 
and several of the pages to show 
how the “storm” about hand- 
gathering built up from “Dark 


Clouds” and “Rumblings of Thun- 
der” (“the girls hate gathering, they 
feel misused, their feet hurt’) to 
“The Full Fury’—at which time it 
began to make sense to “mechanize 
gathering” by means of the Macey 
fully-automatic gathering machine. 

Several pages describe how the 
Macey works, what it accomplishes 
(“One 8-station Macey run by one 
quickly-trained girl out-performs 8 
people hand-gathering at top 
speed”), and the significance of all 
this (“One pay check, no errors, no 
overtime, no disgruntled women, all 
schedules met, no ‘girl stealing’.”), 
and it ends up with case histories 
and testimonials. 


- - And the Man-of-the-Year . . 
Well, there’s lots more to the 
Harris-Intertype story but we be- 
lieve the foregoing has been suffi- 
cient to demonstrate our reasons for 
selecting W. T. (Bill) Clawson, di- 
rector, advertising & promotion, as 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING’S “Man-of- 
the-Year” for 1958. 

This is imaginative advertising 

. . but never to the extreme of 
ignoring the need to express quality. 
It is quality advertising . . . but 
never to the extreme of ignoring 
the need to sell. It is, no doubt, ex- 
pensive advertising... but less ex- 
pensive than if the imagination in the 
message and the quality of its me- 
chanical production were less than 
the reputation the company de- 
serves. 


Cay Clase 





the 
sathering 
STORM... 


the girls hate 


Hand-gathering 
. 


aol wer 
CP madrings of Thunder: y 


————"" 


The FULL 


HAND-GATHERING 


FURY 


here's our proposit f 


» 
rt 
Let us check the amount and 


kinds of collating yeu do 


~ MACEY. 


- pay for itself 


hsoe 


Sil) seve you poney - - 


in dollars and cents... - 


net to sention savings in time and trouble 


plus improvement of efficiency, accuracy 


even office morale 
(it Deans 


overtime and 
extra help besides 
hiddep costs 
and plenty of them) 


\ hy 
} ; 
wos nee MAC Hit ann 
Yrs 


Storm chaser . . 
from ‘‘The Gathering Storm, 




















Macey gathering machines quell office tempests. Brochure was 
designed for Macey Co., a Harris-Intertype subsidiary. 


Front cover (left) plus representative pages 
“ illustrate brochure’s tale of how 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Appreciates advice to 
Simplify trade exhibits 


= I was much impressed with your 
admonition to exhibitors to simplify 
exhibits and not try to have them 
be all things to all men (“Problems 
in industrial marketing,’ pg. 146, 
Oct. IM). Simplifying an exhibit, 
especially when you have a large 
number of products to exhibit, does 
indeed keep the booth from be- 
coming a three-ring circus. In the 
product-jammed booth, many times 
no product can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

In our case, as builders of large 
textile machinery, to exhibit three 
or four models would require a 
booth of tremendous size. To intro- 
duce our new Piedmont spinning 
frame at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position, we chose not to exhibit any 
other equipment, even though we 
had other new products. Instead, 
we decided to spotlight only on the 
new 45 foot long spinning frame; 
so we set our booth up accordingly. 

Seeing a full length machine of 


this size in operation was an eye- 
opener to many of the visitors. The 
one large unit made a more striking 
display than would have three or 
four smaller machines of various 
models. A novel arrangement which 
heightened the interest in this ex- 
hibit was our erection of a false 
ceiling centered over the machine. 
Lighting fixtures and ceiling tile for 
the false ceiling were borrowed 
from our own office modernization 
project and were returned to stock 
at the conclusion of the show. The 
false ceiling came in for its share 
of favorable comment also. 
GEORGE F. MCROBERTS 
Advertising Manager, Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


Reader says objective, not 
Starch, is true ad measure 


= Some day you fellows will fall off 
your statistics and land on your 
reality. 

A comparison of two advertise- 
ments, when one is to sell a new 


Simptitied exhibit . . One company’s idea on how to display a large size new product 
was seen at the recent Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C. Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., focused attention on its 45 foot long new spinning frame 
by making it the sole product in its booth. False ceiling 50 feet long by 10 feet wide 
set off the machine, was borrowed from company stock. 


product and the other an idea, is 
absurd. Beyond the coincidence that 
the ad of our client, Synthane Corp., 
and a competitor’s were both writ- 
ten for laminators (Page 105, Sept. 
IM), there is no resemblance at all. 
Since you have manufactured a 
comparison, however, perhaps you 
can go a step further. Predict for 
your readers which ad percentage- 
wise was the more effective in 
achieving its special objective. 

Any first year advertising student 
will tell you that an advertisement 
must have an objective—and that 
ultimately this, not Starch, is the 
true measure of its effectiveness. 

I sincerely hope that, in future 
comparisons of any advertisements, 
your observers will read the copy 
carefully (a pair of spectacles is 
enclosed), or write the advertiser 
for a statement of the purpose. 

HERMAN S. THOENEBE 
Vice-president, Arndt-Pres- 
ton-Chapin-Lamb & Keen, Inc., 
Advertising, Philadelphia 


[The regular feature, “Which ad 
attracted more readers,’ compares 
only the relative attention-pulling 
power between ads in the same mag- 
azine among its readers. To measure 
over-all objectives is not within its 
scope.—Ed. } 


Offers cheers for answers 
to ad budget cutting 


= Two cheers to IM and Marshall 
C. Lewis for the most interesting 
two-page article ever written con- 
cerning advertising (“What should 
you say the next time they want to 
cut your advertising budget?”, Nov. 
IM, pages 56-57). 

ROBERT L. PYLE 

Anderson, Ind. 


Likes IM’s coverage of 
aircraft and missiles 


#® Congratulations on 
“Trends” article on the aircraft and 
missiles total market in the No- 
INDUSTRIAL. MAR- 


your 


vember issue of 
KETING. You did a yeoman’s job in 
trying to present different points of 
view regarding this total market. 
I’m afraid the very last paragraph 
of your article is, in my opinion, 
utter nonsense. In this you quote 
an industry authority as follows: 
“The aviation industry provides one 


Yontinued on page 168 
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Keep 
Top Brass 
Informed 


Give your management ali the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon's Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
* Publicity * Subject Research 
« Competitive Publicity & Advertising 
Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
WAbash 2-8419 











Photographic 
and 
Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 


SICKLES 

Photo-Reporting SERVICE 
193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 
South Orange 3-6355 





if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journc!l of the coal industry 





Soocccccccccccooooooocoece 
> MAKE ’EM LAUGH! : 


© Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make yours laugh @ 
with the “‘Let’s Have Better Mottoes’’ monthly 
mailings. Unusual — effective — economical — 
exclusive. Write for details on your business letter- 
head 
FREDERICK E. GYMER 


® 
J 
a 
oo * 
@2127 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, Ohiog 
SSCSSOSSSSSSSOSSCSCSSOSCSOSCOCESE 











For all the Facts on Indus- 
Y trial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 

Industrial Marketing 1959 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 167 


total diversified and integrated mar- 
ket for specialized services, systems, 
parts and equipment.” 

Just ask Raytheon, Chrysler, 
Goodyear, Emerson Electric, Fire- 
stone, U. S. Steel or Alcoa, or sev- 
eral dozen other prime (or lower) 
contractors for missiles if they are 
a part of the aircraft industry. If 
their answer is “Yes,” Ill eat my 
old toupee. 

All in all, you did a good job with 
a tough subject. Congratulations 
again. 

C. ALLEN HURT 
Assistant Publisher, Missiles 
and Rockets, Washington, D. C. 


Requests names of firms 
importing steel tubes 


= May we again apply for your 
kindness? One of our customers—a 
manufacturer of steel tubes—wishes 
to participate in exporting his prod- 
uct to the U.S.. 

A large volume of tubes are im- 
ported into the U.S. and we would 
like to know the names of some of 
the companies which import them. 

As yet, we are uncertain as to 
whether our customers will be able 
to enter into the business of export- 
ing these tubes, but we would sin- 
cerely appreciate your help. If we 
can at anytime render a similar 
service, we shall be glad to assist 
you. 

MR. HAACK 
Export Market Magazine, Vo- 
gel-Verlag Export Service, 
Wuerzburg, Germany 
[A good private directory covering 
U.S. importers of all types of prod- 
ucts is the American Register of Im- 
porters and Exporters, 444 Pearl St., 
New York 38. Also, the U.S. Govt.’s 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly” car- 
ries reports of trade and investment 
developments around the 
plus a section of business leads for 


world traders.—Ed. ] 


world, 


Aircraft/missile market 
article rings bell 


# Your article entitled, “A Look at 
Procurement in the Aircraft and 
Missile Market” (by Louis J. De- 
Rose, pg. 194, Oct. IM) was excel- 
lent. It certainly describes very ac- 


curately problems of procurement 
in those fields—problems which we 
are faced with as a member of the 
industry. 

Are additional copies of the article 
available? I would like six. If there 
is a charge, bill us. 

J. L. LEPPLA 
Purchasing Agent, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Aeronautical Div., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
[Reprint No. 364, “A Look at Pro- 
curement in the Aircraft and Missile 
Market,” is now available at 25c 
per copy.—Ed. | 


Requests samples of 
management newsletters 


® Our company is studying the 
problem of management communi- 
cations. 

We are a multi-division company 
with management and manufactur- 
ing facilities in seven different lo- 
cations. Our problem is to provide 
our various management people— 
engineering, production, sales and 
top management—with adequate in- 
formation about what is happening 
in other company divisions. 

We are considering a management 
newsletter as a partial and interim 
solution. I wonder what other com- 
panies have done? 

ROBERT V. CUMMINS 
Manager, Advertising Dept., P. 
R. Mallory & Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana 
[Readers with management news- 
letters may wish to send them on to 
Reader Cummins. Reprint No. 357, 
“A basic guide to company com- 
munications,” Aug. 1958 IM at .25c 
per copy, is now available——Ed.] 


Admires crusade against 
bad publicity practices 


= May I have your permission to 
Thermo-Fax page 162 of your Oc- 
tober 1958 issue (“Meet the seven 
deadly sinners of public relations”) ? 
I'd like to send copies along with 
news releases I return to “intimida- 
tors.” 

I have admired your crusade 
against “puff’ and other bad pub- 
licity practices. IM is doing a needed 
service to eliminate pap! 

JOHN T. TYNER 

Business Editor, 
Light and Power, 


Associate 
Electric 
Chicago 
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“Aero/Space Engineering 

* Aeronautical Procurement 

Air Engineering 

“Aircraft and Missiles Mfg. 

“American Artisan 

“American Ceramic Society 

“American City, The 

“American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 

“American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 10-11, 119 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 119 
American Society for Metals, The _ 26-27 

“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 7 28, 119 

“American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 36, 119 

“American Society of Tool Engineers, 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 81 

“Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics _ 94, 95 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 141 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 

Assembly and Fastener 
Engineering 5, 121 

“Associated Construction Publications 115 

“Automotive Industries 

“Aviation Week 
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“Bacon's Clipping Bureau 168 
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“Board Products Publishing Co. 121 
*Boxboard Containers 17-20 
*Breskin Publications 24, 137 
“Business Week 2nd Cover 
“Buttenheim Publications 89 
Buyers Purchasing Digest 114 


“Carbide Engineering 4, 5, 121 
*Ceramic Bulletin 143 
“Chemical Engineering Catalog 92, 98 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 119 
“Chilton Publications 14-15, 72-73, 74 
“Civil Engineering 28, 119 
*Coal Mining 142 
“Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 152 
“Concrete Industries Yearbook 2 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

90-91, 4th Cover 
“Construction 115 
“Construction Bulletin 115 
“Construction Digest 115 
“Construction Methods & 

Equipment 132-133 
“Construction News 115, 127 
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“Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 141, 155 
*Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The _ 146 
*Croplife 138 


“Daily Journal of Commerce 
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*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 


“Electric Light & Power 62-63 
“Electrical Engineering 10-11, 119 
Electrical Manufacturing 106, 107 
“Electronic Design . 3rd Cover 
“Engineering Journal, The 141 
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‘Equipment Distributors Digest 2 
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“Fluid Power Directory, The 


Gage Publishing Co. 106, 107 
Gardner Publications, Inc. 88 
“General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 150 
Graphic Calculator Co. 141 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. 129 
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“Gulf Publishing Co. 30-31 
Gymer, Frederick E. 168 


“Hayden Publishing Corp. 3rd Cover 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 17-20, 62-63 
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“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4, 5, 121 
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“Industrial Press, The 113 
“Industrial Publishing Corp., The 94, 95 
Industry & Welding 95 
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“Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences 97 
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*Iron & Steel Engineer 148 





Journal of Metals 119 
“Journal of Petroleum Technology 99, 119 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 
“Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


“Law and Order 
Letter Shop Inc., The 


“Machine and Tool Blue Book 5s hae 
“Machine & Tool Directory , 121 
*Machine Design 135 
“Machinery 113 
*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 16 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 

Reed, Inc. 29 
“Mass Transportation 5, 121 
“Mass Transportation's Directory 5, 121 
Material Handling Engineering 94, 95 
Material Handling Illustrated 94, 95 
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“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 

2nd Cover, 8-9, 12-13, 32, 110-111, 116- 

117, 132-133 

Mechanical Catalog 119 
“Mechanical Engineering 36, 119 
Metal Progress 26-27 
“Michigan Contractor & Builder 115 
“Mid-West Contractor 115 
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“Miller Publishing Co., The 138, 139 
“Mining Engineering 119 
“Modern Castings 147 
“Modern Concrete 2 
“Modern Office Procedures 94, 95 


“Modern Packaging 
“Modern Plastics 


“Nation's Business 
“National Provisioner, The 
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*“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


“Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 
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“Package Engineering 

“Packaging Parade 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper Trade Journal 

Partridge and Anderson Co. 

*Penton Publications 

Petroleum Engineer, The 

“Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 67 

“Petroleum Refiner 30-31 

“Pipe Line Industry 30-31 

*Pit and Quarry 2 

*Pit and Quarry Handbook and Pre- 
filed Catalogs 

Power 110-111 
Power Transmission Design 94, 95 

“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 158 

*Precision Metal Molding 94, 95 

*Product Engineering 12-13 
Products Finishing Directory 88 


Quantity Photo Co. 


“Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

Business 94, 95 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 92, 98 
“Rock Products 16 
*Rocky Mountain Construction 115 


“School Bus Trends 

“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Signal 

“Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 

“Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 
*Snips Magazine 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor 
*Space/ Aeronautics 

Sweet's Catalog Service 


“Texas Contractor 115 
*Textile Industries 78-79 
“Textiles Panamericanos 146 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 35 
*Thomas Register 


1 
*Tool Engineer, The 25, 123 


“Wall Street Journal 144, 145 
Warren, S. D., Company 161 
“Welding Directory, The 94 
“Welding Illustrated 94 
“Western Builder 115 
*World Oil 30-31 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Business Men in Politics 


In view of the efforts of business organizations like 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to persuade business 
men to take a more active part in politics, some of the 
comments of Prof. Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, in his 
article, “The Power Holders in the American Economy,” 
which appeared in the December 13 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, are of special interest. 

Pointing out that since 1929 government and labor 
unions have increased their power, while business has 
lost a great deal, Prof. Slichter sees a real need for busi- 
ness men to be more articulate in their discussions of 
economic policy. Since government determines the rules 
under which business operates in practically all areas, it 
may be said that business men are in politics whether 
they like it or not, and therefore their active participa- 
tion is needed to create understanding of the goals and 
objectives of business as they affect other groups and 
the nation as a whole. 

Labor unions, Prof. Slichter points out, “have suc- 
ceeded in causing wages greatly to outrun the growth 
in output per man-hour, thereby forcing a slow, upward 
creep in the price level . . . The great economic power 
of the unions, which employers are unable to match, 
has caused the hourly compensation of employes out- 
side agriculture to rise more than twice as fast as output 
per man-hour during the past ten years.” 

This and other developments affecting the ability of 
business to share the benefits of technological improve- 
ment with stockholders and consumers, as well as work- 
ers, are typical of the reasons why many business lead- 
ers believe it is necessary for business men to be more 
active, especially at the local level, in politics. 





The communications specialists 
should be studying the subject 
of business men in politics as 
it may very well be that their 
assignments represent the key 
roles in helping busi- 
ness to win support 
for constructive eco- 
nomic policies. 
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“How business fares,” comments Prof. Slichter in his 
article, “will depend largely upon its capacity to de- 
velop leaders of insight and originality who are willing 
to take positive and public stands on economic issues 
... The growing practice of government bodies making 
economic policies weakens business, because ihe skills 
of most business leaders are administrative, not political, 
and in political controversies the business men are no 
match for the politicians.” 

An example of business in politics was given in the 
recent campaign in California, when General Electric 
signed advertisements favoring the “right-to-work” 
amendment to the constitution which was on the ballot. 
The fact that the issue was lost means only that GE was 
willing to take the unpopular side of a controversial 
issue, and to go on record on this subject. 

There is of course considerable difference between 
individual business executives playing a role in politics, 
and their companies assuming the same position. Indi- 
viduals are expected to align themselves with parties 
and candidates, as well as issues, while companies are 
limited to discussion of issues and particularly economic 
policies which affect their future and the welfare of 
their stockholders and employes. This is certainly the 
major role of business in the event that advertising and 
other communications techniques are employed. 

If business men as individuals or in the guise of com- 
pany executives take stands on issues which are con- 
troversial, they may expect to be made the targets of 
some of those on the other side. This is always a con- 
sideration which may influence the decisions of able 
men who would like to be politically active, but who 
hesitate to do so for fear of hurting the business of their 
companies. Those who have had experience say that 
this fear is frequently exaggerated. 

While labor union policies probably have provoked 
more discussion regarding the need for political action 
by business men than any other, there are many areas 
in which government is working to the disadvantage 
of business. The tariff is one broad field in which na- 
tional policies in favor of freer trade are approved, but 
in many individual situations these policies are working 
to the great disadvantage of domestic producers and 
their employes. Inflation, due to many government ac- 
tions and policies, is another vital subject in which busi- 
ness men must be interested, both as citizens and as 
trustees of investors and pensioners and employers of 
labor. 

This is a big subject, and one which every business 
man will have to consider, if he has not already done 
so. Those in advertising, public relations and other 
fields of communications should be studying it, as it 
may very well be that their assignments may represent 
the key roles in helping business to win support for 
constructive economic policies which government gen- 
erally is failing to adopt or to carry out. 








How Advertising Sells Resistors 


RESISTORS AND ELECTRONICS. Manufactured by the mil- 
lions of units, hundreds of basic types, sales in excess of 
$180,000,000.00 Applications: almost universal, with largest 
current markets in computers, radio, TV, guided missiles 


WHO BUYS RESISTORS? Electronic design engineers. Like all 
electronic components, the electronic design engineer calls out 
resistors by brand name. He checks known resistor behavior 
against required operating conditions; tests, analyzes perform 
ance in circuits, considers size, mechanical, and production 
aspects. These resistors are then purchased in volume to meet 
mass production schedules. 

READERS OF ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 30,000 by June 1959 
All engaged in design, development, or research. No marginals, 
100°, design. ED keeps them informed . . . all the new prod- 
ucts... latest design techniques... material they can use 
today in today’s work. 

SUCCESSFUL RESISTOR CAMPAIGNS. One example from the 


files: Dale Products, Inc. Resistor ad, January. 53‘, said they 


had a current application in mind. 51‘, said that as a result of 
the inquiry they had done, or intended to do, business with 
Dale Products, Inc. 

SELL IN ELECTRONIC DESIGN. Results like these cause ED 
advertisers to plan for, expect, and obtain sa/es for each of 
their individual product campaigns. Electronic Design pro 
duces more resistor inquiries, more inquiries for every type of 
electronic component, than any other publication. This maga 
zine is the strongest sales force in the electronic original 
equipment market! 

COSTS LESS THAN 3c to make 26 controlled, timed sales 
calls (full page) on your prime engineering customers and 
prospects. Keep up the continuity of your selling pressure 

use both cycles, every-other-week. Electronic Design offers 
an immediate source of sales in return for your advertising 
dollar. Your Electronic Advertising will be read in Electronic 


Design. 
a HAYDEN publication G&» 


New York + Chicago + Los Angeles * London 








“| want it to 


produce’ 
(without shutdowns) 





High productivity...low cost maintenance 
... these are the mutual interests of men in 
charge of production and maintenance en- 
gineering. They cannot be separated. This 
vital area of dual responsibility is served 
only by Mill & Factory! 


Good production cannot outweigh costly 
maintenance. Low cost maintenance cannot 
outweigh poor production. 





There are a number of broad, all-industry 
publications. But only one — only Mitt & 
Factory —recognizes the common informa- 
tion needs of the production/maintenance 
engineering function. Editorial research 
proves that this mutual interest can only 
be properly served by a single publication. 











These men in charge of production/mainte- 
nance engineering are the men who weigh 
your product in relation to their two biggest 
every-day problems—efficient production... 
low cost maintenance. 


“| want it 
to keep running” 
(and producing) 
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Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill « Factory = 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


a Conover-Mast publication 

















